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M O E O C C O. 


TANGIERS. 



2 HERE are no two countries in the world 
more entirely different from each other 
than the two which are separated by the* 
Straits of Gibraltar; and this diversity *is 
peculiarly apparent to tlie traveller who ap- 
proaches Tangiers from Gibraltar, where he 
has left the hurried, noisy, splendid life of a 
European city. At only three hours’ journey 
from thence the very name of our continent 
seems imknown ; the word ‘‘ Christian” signifies 
enemy ; our civilisation is ignored, or feared, 
or derided; all things, from the very foundations of social life to its 
most insignificant particulars, are changed, and every indication of the 
neighbourhood of Europe has disappeared. You are in •an unknown 
country, having no bonds of interest in it, and everything to leaxa. 


B 
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From its shore the European coast can still be seen, but .the heart 
feels itself at an immeasurable distance, as if that narrow tract of sea 
were an ocean, and those blue mountains an illusion. Within tliree 
hours a wonderful transformation has taken j)lacc around yon. 

The emotion, however, which one naturally feels on first setting foot 
on that immense and mysterious continent, wliich has moved the imagina- 
tion since one’s childhood, is disturbe^d by the manner of disembarkation. 
Just as we began to see distinctly from the vessel the first white houses of 
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Tangiers, a Spanish lady behind us cried out, in a voice of alarm, “What 
can all those people want V ” I looked, and beheld behind the boats that 
were coming to take off the passengc'rs a crowd of half-naked ragged 
Arabs, standing up to their hips in the water, and pointing out the 
ship with eager gestures, like a band of brigands ri'joicing over their 
approaching prey. Not knowing who they were, or what the}' wanted, 
I descended with an anxious mind into the lioat with the other pas- 
sengers. When we had come to within twent}' j)a(tcs of the sliore 
all this brick-coloured crew swarmed into our boat and laid hands upon 
us, vociferating in Spanish and Arabic, and making us understand that 
the water being too low for us to land from the boats, we were to 
be transported upon their slioulders; ‘which information dissipated our 
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fears of robbery, and imposed in their stead the dread of vermin. The 
ladies were borne off in triumjdi upon stools, and I made my entrance 
into Africa upon the ba(*.k of an old mulatto, with my chin resting 
upon his bare skull, and the tips of my toes in the water. 

. The mulfitto, uj)on reaching tlie shore, unloaded me into the hands 
of an Arab ))orter, who, jKissing throngli one of the city gates, led me 
at a run through a des(Tted alley to an inn not far off, whence I 
almost immediately issued again with a guide, and j)roceeded to the 
more freciuonted streets. 

I was stru(*k at onc(', and more for(*ibly than 1 can express, with 
the aspect of the j)o|)ulation. Tlie\ all wear a kind of long white cloak 
('f wool or linen, with a large jjointc'd hood standing upright or the 
head, so that the city has the aspect of a vast convent of Dominican 
friars. Of all this cloaked company some are nnjving slowly, gravely, 
and silently about, as if they Avished to pass unobserved; others are 
seated or crouched against tlu^ Avails, in front of the shops, in corners 
of the houses, inotionl(\ss and AAuth fixed gaze, like the ]K*trified popula- 
tions of tludr legc'iids. '^Fhe AAadk, tlic' attitude, th(^ look, all are new 
and Kstrang(5 to me, revt^aling an ord(T of staitinnait and habit quite 
diJferent from our oA^^l, anotluT inaniuT of considering time and life.^ 
These j)eoj)l(j do not sc'caii to be occujned in any Avay, nor are they 
thinking of the jdace they are in, or of Avhat is going on about them. 
All the faces Avear a deej) and dn'amy expression, as if they were 
d<uninat(*d by scane fixed idea, or thinking of far-distant times and 
jdaces, or dreaming Avith their eyes opi^n. I had hardly entered the 
crowd Avhen 1 was aAvart' of a ]H‘culiar odour, one quite unknoAvn to 
me among Europeans; it Avas not agT(‘c‘able, and yet I began to inhale 
it with a vivid curiosity, as if it might explain some things to me. As 
I went on, the crowd, Avhich at a distance lia l seemed uniform, pre- 
sented many A'arii»ties. There jiasstnl bi'fore me faces white, black, 
yellow, and bronze ; heads ornamqjiti'd AAn'th long tresses of hair, and 
bare skulls as shining as metallic balls; men as dry as mummies; 
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Types qf th£ Natives oj Tangters 


horrible old men; women witli the face and 
entire person \ivTaj)ped in formless rags ; children 
with long braids pendant from the crown of 
the otherwise bare head ; faces of sultans, 
savages, necromancers, anchorites, bandits ; 
peo])le oj)])ressed by an iminonso sadness or a 
mortal W'eariness ; none smiling, but imiving one 
beliind the other with sh)W and silent steps, 
like a procession of sjiectres in a cemetery. 

I passed througli other streets, and saw 
that the city corresjionded in every way to the 
]) 0 ])ulation. It is a lalnrinth of crooked 
lanes, or ratluT corridors, bordered by little 
square houses of dazzling wdiittmess, wnth- 
j out wimhnvs, and with little 
' doors tliron^li Avliicli one j)erson 

t*un ])ass with dithculty ; houses 
wliicli s(‘ein made to hide in 
t ratluT tlian live in, witli a mixed 
asj)ect of convent and jadson. 
In many of the streets there 
is nothing to be seen save the 
white walls and the blue sky; 
here and tluTc some small 
Moorish arch, some arabesque 
window, some strij) of r(?d at 
s<»me figure 

. § of a hand paintcnl in black be- 

IL side a door, to k(M'j) off evil 

influences. Almost all the 
^ streets are c‘ncumbcjred wdth 
^ng^sr8 rotten vegetables, feathers, rags, 
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bones, and in some places dead dogs and cats, infecting the air. For 
long distances you meet no one but a group of Arab boys in pointed 
hoods, playing together, or chanting in nasal tones some verses from 
the Koran; or a crouching beggar, a Moor riding on a mule, an over- 
loaded ass with bleeding back, driven by a half-naked Arab ; some tailless 
mangy dog, or cat of fabulous mcagrcncss. Transient odours of garlic, 
fish, or burning aloes, salute you as you 2)ass; and so you make the 
circuit of the city, finding everywhere the same dazzling whiteness, the 
sanie air of mystery, sadness, and rnmii. 

Coining out ujion the only square that Tangiers can boast, which 
is cut by one long street that begins at the shore and crosses the whole 
town, you see a rectangular jilacc, surrounded by sluqis that would be 
mean in the jioorost of our villages. On one side there is a fountain 
constantly surrounded by blacks and Arabs drawing water in jars and 
gourds ; on the other side sit all day long on the ground eight or ten 
muffled women selling bread. Around this square are the very modest 
houses of the different Legations, which rise like jialaecs from the midst 
of the confused multitude of ]\I<M>risli huts. Here in this sjjot is con- 
centrated all the life of Tangiei’s — the life of a large village. The one 
tobacconist is here, the one ajiothecary, the one ca/c — a dirty room 

n 

with a billiard-table — and the one solitar}' comer where a jirinted notice 
may be sometimes seen. Hero gather the half-naked street-boys, the 
rich and idle IMooi’isb f>entlenien, .lews talking about their business, Arab 
porters awaiting the amval of the steamer, aifachcn of the Legations 
exjjecting the dinner-hour, travellei's just andved, interpreters, and im- 
postors of various kinds. The courier arriving fn»m Fez or Morocc<j with 
orders from the Sultan is to be mot here; and the servant coming 
from the i)ost, with his hands full of journals from London and Paris; 
the beauty of the harem and the wife of the minister; the Bedouin’s 
camel and the lady’s laj)dog; the tm’ban and the chimney-pot hat; and 
the sound of a jjiano from the ■w'indows of a consulate mingtes with the 
lamentable chant from the door of a mosque. It is the j)oint wherfs the 
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last wave of European civilisation is lost in the great dead sea of 
African barbarism. 




From the square we went ii]> the main street, and passing by two 



old gates, came out at twi- 
light beyond the walls of the 
town, and found ourselves in 
an o])en sjiace on the side of 
a hill called Soc-de-I3arra, or 
exterior market, because a 
market is lu'ld there every 
Sunday and Thursday. Of 

ft •/ 

all the j)laces that 1 saw in 
Morocco this is ])erha])s the 
one that impressed me most 
dec'ply with the character of 
tlu' country. It is a tract of 
bare groaiid, rough and ir- 
regular, with the tumbledown 
tomb of a saint, comj)osed of 
four white walls, in the midst. 
F])on i1h» toj) tlieiH' is a ceme- 
tcTV, with a few aloes and 
Indian tigs growing here and 
tlu're; ludow are the turreted 
walls of the town. Near the 


street of the Soc-de^Barrat Tanyiers. gate, Oil tllfJ gTOUlld, SUt a 

group of Arab women, with 
heaps of green-stuff before them ; a long tilcj of canuJs crouclujd about 
the saint’s tomb ; farther on Avere sinne black tents, and a circle of Arabs 
seated around an old man (*r(‘et in their midst, wlio Avas tilling a story ; 
horttes and cows here and there; ayd above, amonj^ the stones and 
mounds of tlic cemetery, other Arabs, motionless as statiu's, tlu'ir faces 
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turned towards the city, their whole person in shadow, and the points 
of tlieir hoods standing out against tlie golden twilight sky. A sad and 
silent peacefulness seemed to brood over the scene, such as cannot be 
described in words, but ought rather to be distilled into the ear drop 
by drop, like a solemn secret. 

The guide awoke me from my reverie and re-conducted me to my 
inn, whore my discomfiture at finding myself among strangers was much 
mitigated when I discovered that they were all Europeans ;ind Christians, 
dressed like myself. There were about twenh" jx'rsons at table, men 
and women, of different nationalities, })resenling a fine j)icturo of that 
crossing of races and interlacing of intcTests which go on itj that 
country. Here was a Frenchman born in Algiers marruul to an English- 
woman from Gibraltar; there, a Spaniard of (Jibraltar nmrried to the sister 
of the Portuguese CJoiisul ; here again, an old Englishman with a daughter 
born in Tangiers and a niece native of Algiers ; families wandering 
from one continent to the otht^r, or sprinkled along the (»oa-st, s[)eaking 
five languages, and living partly like Arabs, ])artly like Eurojx'uns. All 
through dinner a lively conversation went on, now in French, now in 
Spanish, studded with Arabic words, u}>on siibj('cts quite strange to the 
ordinary talk of Europeans: such as flu* price of a caim*] ; the salary of 
a pasha; whether the sultan were white or mulatto; if it were true that 
there had been brought to Fez twenty heads from the revoltcjd province 
of Garet ; when those religious fanatics wlu) eat a liv(^ slunq) w(*r(‘ likely 
to come to '^raiigiers; and other things of tlu' same kind that aroustxl 
within my soul the greatest curiosity. Then the talk ran uj)on Euroj)ean 
politics, with that odd disconnectt'diuvss that is always p('rc(q)til)h^ in the 
discussions of people of different nations — those big, emj)ty phrases 
whi(di they use in talking of the politics of distant countries, imagining 
absurd alliances and impossible wars. And then came the inevitable 
subject of Gibraltar — tlic great Gibraltar, the centre of attraction for all 
the Europeans along the coast, where their sons arc sent to study, 

wdiere they go to buy clothes, to order a })ic‘ee of furnitim*, to hear an 

c 
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opera,, to breathe a mouthful of the air of Europe. Finally came up 
the subject of the departure of the Italian embassy b)r Fez, and I 
had the pleasure of hearinj? that the event was of far ^j 3 *oater importance 
than I had supposed; that it was discussed at Gibraltar, at Algesiras, 
Cadiz, and lilalaga, and that the caravan would be a mile long; that 
there were several Italian painters with the embassy, and that perhaps 
there might even be a rejwesentative of the ])ress — at which intelligence I 
rose modestly from the table, and walked away with majestic steps. 

I wandered about Tangiers at a late hour that night. 'Inhere was 

not a single light in street or win- 
dow, nor did the faintest radi- 
ance stream through any looj)- 
hole ; the city seemed uninhabited, 
the white liouses lay under the 
starlifiht like tombs, and the tops 
of the minarets and jjalm-trecs 
stoml out clear against the cloudless 
sky. The gal(‘s of the (uty were 
closed, and everything was mute 
An Arab AtUej, i”>d Hfclcss. 1\vo or tliroc timos 

my feet entangh'd themselves in 
something like a bundle of rags, Avhif’h ]»roved to be a sleejung Arab. 
I trod with disgust u])on Imuk's that cracked uinh'r my feet, and 
knew them for the carcase of a dog or cat ; a hooded figure glided 
like a sj)ectre close to the wall ; another gltjanied white for one 
instant at the bottom of an alley ; and at a turning J heard a 
sudden rush and scamper, as if I had unwittingly disturlK?d srmie 
consultation. My onm footstep when I mf)ved, my own breathing 
when I stood still, were the only sounds that broke the stilhiess. 
It seemed as if all the life in Tangiers were concentrated in myself, 
and that if I w'erc to give a sudden cry, it would resound from one 
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tbe moon rose, and sliono upon tlic white walls with the splendour of 
an electric light. In a dark alley I met a man with a lantern, who 
stood aside to let me pass, murmuring some words that I did not under- 
stand. Suddenly a loud laugh made my blood run cold for an instant, 
and two young men in Euro]»ean dress went by in conversation ; pro- 
bably two attachvH to the Lrf'gations. In a eonior of the great s(]uare, 
behind the loo 2 )ed-ii]) 
curtain of a dark 
little sho}), a dim 
light betrayed a heap 
of whitish rags, 
from which issued 
the faint tinkle of a 
guitar, and a thin, 
tremulous, lamen- 
table voice, that 
seemc'd brought by 
the wind from a 
great distance. I 
went back t() my 
inn, feeling like a 
man who finds him- 
self transpoi’ted into 
some other jdanet. 

The next morning 1 went to present myself to our chinji (Vaffaires.^ 
Commendatoro Stefano Seovtusso. He could not accuse mo ()f not being 
punctual. On tbe 8th of Ajnnl, at Turin, I had received the invitation, 
with the announcement that the ctu’avan would leave Tangiors on the 
19th. On the inomiag of the 18th 1 was at the Legation. I did not 
know Signor Scovasso personally, but I knew something about him 
which inspired mo with a groat desire to make his acquaintance. From 
one of his friends whom I had seen before leaving Turin, I had heard 
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that he was a man capable of riding' from Tangiers to Timbuctoo 
■without any other conipanious than a pair of pistols. Another friend had 
blamed his inveterate habit of risking his life to save the lives of others. 
When I arrived at the Legation 1 found him standing at the gate in 
the midst of a crowd of Arabs, all motionless, in attitudes of profound 

respect, seemingly await- 
ing his orders. Pi*e- 
senting myself, and 
being at once made a 
guest at head-ejuarters, 
I learned that our de- 
])arture was deferred till 
the 1st of May, because 
tlierc waM an En{i:lisli 
onibassy at Fez, and our 
horses, caniels, mules, 
and a eavalrv escort 
for the jouriH'V, ^^vlv 
all to he sent from 
th(TO, A transj)ort-shij) 
of our militarv marine, 
the Doru^ then anchored 
at (Tibi'altar, had already 
carri(‘d to Ijurraci^, on 

A Mooruh Soldier the Atluiltic COUSt, tlu* 

j)resents which 

Victor Emmanuel had sent to the Em])eror of Jtorocoo. The j)rin(*i]>al 
scope of our journey for the charge (Taffairva was to presi*nt eredtaitials 
to the younjr Sultan, Muloy ol Hassen, who had ascended the throne in 
September, 1873. No Italian embassy had ever been at Fez, and the banner 
of United Italy had never before been carried into the interi(*r of Morocco. 
Consequently, the embassy was to be recrcivcd with (*xtraordinarv solemnities. 
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My first occuj)ati()ii when 1 found myself alone was to take observa- 
tions of the house where 1 was to bo a yucst; and truly it Avas Avell 
worthy of notice. Not tliat the buildin*? itself was at all remarkable. 
White and bare without, it had a <(‘arden in front, and an interior court, 
with four columns supporting a covered »*allery that ran all round the 
first floor. It was like a <^cntlemairs house at Cadiz or Seville. Hut 
the people and their maniKT of life in this house were all new to me. 
Housekeeper and cook were l*iedniontes(3 ; there was a Moorish woman- 
servant of Tan<yiers, and a N(‘»Tess from the Soudan with bare feet ; there 
were Arab waiters and jirooms dressed in white shirts; consular {j^uards in 
fez, red caftan, and j)oi<>nard; and all those j)eople in jxTpetual motion all 
day lon<]^. At coi’tain hours iIktc was a coming- and ^'oiny of black 
porters, intcTpretors, soldiers of tlu' paslui, and Mooj's in the service of 
the Legation, ddie court was full of l>ox(‘s, camp-beds, car[)ets, lanterns. 
Hammers and saws were in full cry, and the strange names of Fatima, 
Kacnia, Selani, Mohammed, Abd-er-Rhuimin flcAv from mouth to mouth. 
And what a hash of languages! A Moor would bring a message in 
Arabic to another Moor, who transmitted it in Spanish to the house- 
kee])er, Avho n'peated it in Piedmontese; to the cook, and so on. Hiere 
was a constant succession of translations, comments, mistakes, doubts,^ 
mingled with Italian, Sjjanish, and Arabic (‘xclamations. In the street, 
a procession of horses and mules; Ijefon* the door, a jK;niiam»nt group 
of curious lookers-on, or ]M)or Avretches, Arabs and J('ws, j)atient aspirants 
for the proti'ction of the Legation. From time to time came a minister 
or a consul, before Avhoni all the turbans and ft;zes bowed themselves. 
Kvery moment some lUAsterious messenger, some unknown and strange 
costume, some remarkable fa(*e, appeari‘d. It seemed like a theatrical 
representation, Avith the scene laid in the Last. 

My next thought Avas to take possession of some book of my host’s 
that should teach me something of the country I was in, before 
beginning to study costume. This country, shut in by the Mediterranean, 
Algeria, the desert of Sahara, and tin; ocean, crossed by the great chain 
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of the Atlas, bathed by wide rivers, opeiiiiiff into immense plains, 
with every vaiiety of eliniafe, endowed with inestimable riches in all 
the three kingdoms of nutuix^, destined by its position to be tljo great 
commercial high road In'twotm Eurojje and (Vntral Africa, is now occu- 
pied by al>out 8,00(),()0() of inliabitants — Berlx^rs, floors, Arabs, Jews, 
Negroes, and Europeans — sju-inklod over a more vast extent of country 
than that of France- The Berbers, wlio fonn llie basis of the indigenous 

]>opulation — a savage, turbu- 
lent, and indomitable race 
— live on the inaccessible 
mountains of the Atlas, in 
almost comjdete inde})en- 
dtuice of the imperial au- 
thority. 1’he Arabs, the 
compiering race, occupy 
the jdains — a nomadic and 
]»ustoral peo})le, not entirely 
degenerated from their 
ancient haughty character. 
The Moors, eomi]>ted and 
crosst'd by Arab blood, are 
in gi”<‘at ]»art descended 
from the Moors of Njtain, and, inhabiting the citic's, hold in their 
hands the wealth, trade, and ct»mmc*rce of the country. 'J'he blacks, 
about 500,000, originally from the Soudan, are gem;rally servants, 
labourers, and soldiers. The tJews, almost equal in number to the 
blacks, descend, for the most j)art, from those who were exiled from 
Europe in the Middle Ages, and are oi)pressed, hated, degiuded, and 
persecuted here more than in any other c-ountry in the world. They 
exercise various arts and trades, and in a thousand ways disjilay the 
ingenuity, pliability, and tenacity of their race, finding in the ])osscssion 
of money tom from their oppressors a recompense for all tlnur woes. 
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The Europeans whom Mussulman intolcrunce lias, little by little, driven 
from the interior of the empire towards the coast, number less than 
2,000 in all Morocco, the {^eatcr jiart inhabiting Taiigiers, and 
living under the protection of the consular flags. This heterogeneous, 
dispersed, and irroc.oncilable pfipulation is oppressed rather than pro- 
tected by a military government 
that, like a monstrous leech, sucks 
out all the vital juices from the 
State. The tribes and boroughs, 
or suburbs, obey their shic^klis ; 
the cities and provinces the cadi ; 
the greater provinces the jiasha ; 
and the pasha obeys the Sultan 
— grand schereef, liigh priest, 
supreme judge, execator ot the 
laws emanating from himself, 
free to change at his caprice 
money, taxes, weights and mea- 
sures ; master of tlic jiossessions 
and the lives of liis subjc'cts. 

Under the weight of this govern- 
ment, and within the inflexibh' 
circle of the Mussulman rc'ligion, c 
unmoved by Eurojxnin influences, a Jewish Moncy-chawjer in Tawfiers 

and full of a savage fanaticism, 

everything that in otluT countries move's and progresses, liere remains 
me tionless or falls into ruin. 

Commerce is choked by monojiolies, by prohibitions upon exports 
and imports, and by the capricious mutability of the laws. Manufac- 
tures, restricted by the bonds laid ujxm • ommerce, have remained as 
they were at the time of the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, with 
the same primitive tools and methods. Agriculture, loaded heavily with 
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taxes, hampered in exportation of produce, and only exercised from 
sheer necessity, has fallen so low as no longer to merit the name. 
Science, sufPocated by the Koran, and contaminated by suj)erstition, is 
reduced to a few elements in the higher schools, such as were taught 
in the Middle Ages. There are no j)rinting‘presses, no books, no 
journals, no geograjihical maj)s; the language itsc'lf, a corruj)tion of the 
Arabic, and represented only by an imj)erfect and variable written 
character, is becoming yearly more debascul; in the general decadence 
the national charactcT is coiTU])ted ; all the ancient IVlussuhnan civilisa- 
tion is disapj)earing. Morocco, the last western bulwark of Islaniisrn, 
once the seat of a monarchy that riih'd from thc^ Kbro to the Soudan, 
and from the Niger to the Balearic Isles, glorious wdtli flourishing 
universities, with immense libraries, Avith men famous for their lijarning, 
with formidable fleets and armii's, is now notliing but a small and 
almost unknown state, full of u retcdiedm^ss and ruin, resisting with its 
last remaining stnmgth the advance of Kiiro])(»un civilisation, seated 
upon its foundations still, but confronted by the recipro(‘al jc^alousies of 
civilised states. 

As for Tangiers, the ancient Tingis, A\lii<*h gav(‘ its name to Tingi?>- 
tanian Mauritania, it ])assed siicc(*>Mvely from tin* hands of th(' Kmnans 
into those of the Vandals, (in^ds, Visigotlis, Arab.-s, Portugiu'se, and 
English, and is now a city of about lo,Ono inhabitants, consich'red by 
its sister cities as having b(‘en “ j)roMitut(‘d to the ( Tiristlans,” although 
there arc; no traces of th(» <*hurches and immastcTies foundc^d by the 
Portuguc'se, and the (liiistian rc*ligion boasts there lait one small cha})el, 
hidden away among the legations. 

I made in the streets of TangicTs a f(‘W mdes, in jireparation for 
my journey, and they are givcui here, bc^cause, having been written 
down under the impresssion of the moment, they are j)erha])s more 
e£Pecti\c than a more elaborate descrijdion. 

1 am ashamed when I ])ass u handsome Moor in gala dress. 1 (;om- 
pare my ugly hat with his large muslin turban, my short jac'ket with 
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Lis ample white or rose-coloured caftan — the meumiess, in short, of my 
black and grey garments with the whiteness, the amplitude, the graceful 
dignified simjjlieity of his — and it seems to me that 1 look like a black- 
beetle beside a butterfly. I stand sometimes at my window in eon- 
temjdation before a jxn’tion of a ])air of «Tinison drawers and a gold- 
coloured slip])er, a])peaving from behind 
a column in tlie s<juai'e below', and find 
so mucli 2)Ieasure in it that 1 cannt>t 
cease from gazing. Jfore than anything 
else I admire and envy tlie ('/tic, tliat 
long piece of snow-w'hite wool or silk 
with transparent stri2)es which is tw’isted 
r<)und the turban, falls dowm betwecui 
the shoulders, is jiassed round the waist, 
and thrown up over one shoulder, w'hcnee 
it descends to the feet, softly veiling the 
licli colours of tin* dress beiu'ath, and 
at every breath of wind swelling, <iuiver- 
ing, floating, seeming to glow' in th<‘ 
sun’s rays, and giving to the w'hole 
person a va2Jorou.s and visionary aspect. 

No one w'ho has not .seen it can 
imagine to w'hat a 2Joint the Arab Cannes 
the art of lying down. In comers whem 
w'e should be embarrassed to 2>lttee a bag 
of rags or a bundle of straw, he (lis2J0ses 
of down. Ho adapts himself to the protuberances, fills up the cavities, 
spreads himself upon the wall like a bas-relief, and flattens himself out 
upon the gi'ouud until he looks like a sheet spread out to dry. Ho will 
assume the form of a ball, a cube, or a monster without arms, legs, or 
head ; so that the streets and squares look like battle-fields strewn 
with corpses and mutilated trunks of men. 
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The greater part have nothing on but a simple white mantle ; but 
what a variety there is among them ! Some wear it open, some closed, 
some drawn on one side, some folded over the shoulder, some tightly 
wrapped, some loosely floating, but always mth an air ; varied by 
picturesque folds, falling in easy but severe lines, as if they were posing 
for an artist. Every one of them might pass for a Roman senator. 
This very morning our artist discovered a marvellous Marcus Brutus in 
the midst of a group of Bedouins. But if one is not accustomed to 
wear it, the face is not suflicient to ennoble the folds of the mantle. 
Some of us bought them for the journey, and tried them on, and we 
looked like so many convalescents wra])]>ed in bathing-sheets. 

I have not yet seen among the Arabs a hunchback, or a lame man, 
or a rickety man, but many without a nose and without an eye, one 
or both, and the greater pai-t of these with the empty orbit — a sight 
which made me shiver when I thought that possibly the globe had 
been torn out in virtue of the Ifix tniioniK, M’hich is in vigour in the 
empire. But there is no ridiculous ugliness among these strange and 
terrible figures. The flowing amjde vesture conceals all small defects, 
as the common gravity ajid the dark, bronzed skin conceal the differ- 
ence of age. In consequence of which one encounters at every step 
men of an indefinable age, of whom one cannot guess whether they are 
old or young; and if you judge them old, a lightning smile reveals 
their youth; and if you think them young, the hood falls bac*k and 
betrays the grey locks of age. 

The .lews of this country have the same features as those of our 
own, but their taller stature, darker complexion, and, above all, their 
picturesque attire, make them appear quite different. Th(;y wear a 
dress in form very like a dressing-gown, of various colours, generally 
dark, bound round the waist with a red girdle; a black cap, wide 
trousers that come a little below the skirts of the coat, and yellow 
slippers. It is curious to see what a number of dandies there are among 
them dressed in fine stuffs, Mdth mnbroidered shirts, silken sashes, and 
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rings and chains of gold ; but they are handsome, dignified-looking men, 
always excepting those who have adopted the black frock-coat and chimney- 
pot hat. There are some pretty faces among the hoys, but the sort of 
dressing-gown in which they 


are wrapped is not generally 
becoming at their age. It 
seems to me that there is 
no exaggeration in the re- 
ports of the beauty ()f the 
Jewesses of Morocco, which 
has a character of its own 
unknown in other countries. 
It is an opulent and sjJen- 
did beauty, with largo black 
eyes, broad low forehead, 
full rod lips, and statuesque 
form — a theatrical beautv, 
that looks well from a dis- 
tance, and produces ap- 
plause rather than sighs in 
the beholder. The Hebrew 
women of Tangiers do not 
wear in public their rich 
national costume; they are 
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peans, but in such glaring 

colours — ^Idue, carmine, sulphur }ellow, and grass-green — that they look 
like women wrapped in the flags of all nati«)ns. On the Saturdays, 
when they are in all their glory, the Jewish quarter presents a marked 
contrast to the austere solitude of the other streets. 

The little Arab boys amuse me. Even those small ones who can 
scarcely walk are robed in the white mantle, and with their high- 
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pointed hoods they look like perambulating extinguishers. The greater 
part of them have their heads shaven as bare as your hand, except a 
braided lock about a foot long pendent from the crovTi, which looks as 
if it were left on purpose to hang them up by on nails, like puppets. 
Some few have the lock behind one ear or over the temple, with a 
bit of hair cut in a square or triangular form, the distinctive mark of 
the last bom in the family. In general they have pretty, pale little 
faces, erect slender bodies, and an expression of precocious intelligence. 
In the more frequented parts of the city they take no notice of 
Europeans; in the other parts they content themselves with looking 
intently at them vutli an air which says, “ I do not like you.” Here 
and there is one who would like to bo impertinent; it glitters in his 
eye and quivers on his lip; but rarely does he allow it to escape, not 
so much out of respect for the Nazarone as out of fear of his father, who 
stands in awe of the Legations. In any case the sight of a small coin 
will quiet them. But it will not do to pull tluiir braided tails. I 
indulged myself once in giving a little pluck at a small image about a 
foot high, and he turned uj)0u me in a fury, sjduttering out some words 
which my guide told me meant, May (jod roast your grandfather, 
accursed Christian ! ” 

I have at last seen two saints — that is to sa}', idiots or lunatics, 
because throughout all North Africa that man from whom God, in sign 
of predilection, has \\nthdrawn his reason to keeji it a prisoner in heaven, 
is venerated as a saint. The first one Avas in the main street, in front 
of a shop. I saw him from a distance and stayed my steps, for I 
knew that all things are allowed to saints, and had no desire to be 
struck on the back of the neck with a stick, like M. Sourdeau, the 
French consul, or to have the saint spit in my face, as happened to 
Mr. Drummond Hay. But the interpreter who was with me assured 
me that there was no danger now, for the saints of Tangiers had learned 
a lesson since the Legations had made some exan)plesy and in any case 
tlm Arabs themselves would serve me as a shield, since they did not wish 
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the saint to get into trouble. So I went on and passed before the scare- 
crow, observing him attentively. He was an old man, all face, very 
fat, with very long white hair, a beard descending on his breast, 
a paper crown upon his head, a ragged red mantle on his shoulders, 
and in his hand a small lance with gilded point. He sat on the ground 
with crossed legs, his back against a wall, looking at the passers-hy 
with a discontented expression. I stopped before him : he looked at me. 
“Now,” thought I, “lie-nnll throw his lance.” But the lance remained 
quiet, and I was astonished at the tranquil and intelligent look in his 
eyes, and a cunning smile that seemed to gleam within them. They 
said, “ Ah ! you think I am going to make a fool of myself by attacking 
you, do you?” He was certainly one of those impf»stors who, having 
all their reason, feign madness in order to enjoy saintly privileges. I 
threw him some money, which he picked up w'ith an air of affected 
indifference, and going on my way presently mot another. This was 
a real saint, lie was a mulatto, almost entirely naked, and less than 
human in visage, covered with filth from head to foot, and so thin that 
he seemed a w’alkiug skeleton. He was moving slowdy along, carrying 
with difficulty a great wdiito banner, which the street-boys ran to kiss, 
and accompanied by another poor wTetch who bogged from shop to 
shop, and two noisy rascals with drum and trumpet. As I passed near 
Tiim he showed me the white of his eye, and stopped. I thought he 
seemed to be preparing something in his mouth, and stepped nimbly 
aside. “You wore right,” said the interpreter; “because if he had spat 
on you, the only consolation you w'ould have got from the Arabs would 
have been, ‘ Do not wdpo it off, fortunate Christian ! Thou art blessed 
that, the saint has sjiat in thy face! Do not put away the sign of 
God’s benevolence!’” 

This evening I have for the first time really heard Arab music. In 
the perpetual repetition of the same notes, always of a melancholy cast, 
there is something that gradually touches the soul. It is a kind of 
monotonous lamentation that finally takes possession of the thoughts. 
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like the murmur of a fountain, the (irickot’s cliirp, and the beat of 
hammers upon anvils, such as one hears in the evening’ when passing near 
a village. I feel compelled to intHlitate upon it, and find out the signifi- 
cation of those eternal words for ever sounding in my cal’s. It is a 
barbaric music, full of simj)li<nty and sweetness, that carries me 
back to ju’imitive conditions, I’cvivos my infantile memories of 
the Bible, recalls to mind forgotten dreams, fills me with curiosity 
about countries and peo])les unknown, tvans2)orts me to 
great distances amid givn^es of strange trees, with a 
gi-ouj) f)f aged j)riests laniding about a golden idol ; or 
in lM)undless j)lains, in solemn solitudes, behind weary 
camvans of travellei’s that qiiesticm with their eyes the 
Imming horizon, and with drooping heads 
coininend themselves to God. Nothing 
about nu' so fills me with a yearning 
desire to see mv country and my 

]MV)]>le as tlu'se feu' notes of a weak yoice 
and tiiiH'less guitar. 

'I'lie oddest things in the world are 
tlie Moorish shojis. Th(*y are one and all 
a sort of alcove about a yard high, with 
an ojKuiing to the street, where the buyer 
stands as at a window, h'aning against the 
wall. 'I’he sho])]nan is within, seated cross- 
legged, with a jiortion of his merchandise 
before him, and the rest on little shelves 
behind. 'J’hc effect f)f tlu’se lanirded old 
Moors, motionless as images in their dark holes, is very strange. It 
seems themselves, and not their goods, that are on exhibition, like the 
“living phenomena” of country fairs. Are they alive, or made of 
wood? and where is the handle to set them in motion? The air of 
solitude, weariness, and sadness, that hangs about them is indescribable. 
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Every shop seems a tomb, whore the occiijwut, uh’eady se2>arated from 
the living world, silently awaits his death. 

I have seen two children led in triumjdi after the solemn ceremony 
of circumcision. One was nliout six, and the other five years old. 
They were both seated ujmn a white mule, and were dressed in rod, 
green, and yellow garments, embroidered with gold, and covered 
with ribbons and flowers, from which their little pallid faces 
looked forth, still wealing an 
exjiression of ten’or and 
amazement. Ueforc the mule, 
which was gaily caparisoned 
and hung with garlands, went 
throe drummers, a piiior, and 
a comet-idayer, making all 
the noise they could; to the 
right and left walked friends 
and jiarents, one of whom 
held the little ones firm in 
the saddle, while <»thers gave 
them sweetmeats and caresses, 
and others, again, fired off guns 
and loajied and shouted. If I 
had not already known what 

it meant, I should have thought that the two jioov babies were victims 
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being carried to the sacrifico; and y(‘t spi'ctacle was not without a 
certain j)icturesquei loss. 

I1iis evening 1 have been present at a singular mctamorpliosis of 
Racina, the minister’s bla(*.k slave. Her comj)anion came to call me, 
and conducted me on ti])-toe to a door, wliich she suddenly threw 
oj)en, exclaiming, “Behold Bacma!” I could scarcely believe my ej^es, 
for there stood the negress, whom I had l>een accustomed to see only 
in her common working dress, arrayed like the Queen of Timbuctoo, 
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or a princess from some unknown African realm, brought thither on 
the miraculous carpet of Bisnagar. As I saw her only for a moment, 
I cannot say exactly how she was dressed. There was a gleam of 
snowy white, a glow of purple and crimson, and a shine of gold, under 
a large transparent veil, which, together with her ebony blackness of 
visage, Cfimposed a whole of bai’liaric magnificence and the richest harmony 

of colour. As I drew nenr to ob- 
seiTC more closely, all the pomp and 
sjdeiidour vanished under the gloomy 
Mohammedan sheet - like mantle, 
and the (jueen, transhirmed into a 
s))eetre, glided away, leaving behind 
her a naust'ous o:lt>ur of black savage 
which dcstroy(*d all my illusions. 

Hi'aring a great outcry in the 
squan*, I looki'd out of my window 
and saw 2 )assing by a negro, naked 
to the waist and seated ujmui an 
ass, accom])ani(“d by some Arabs 
armed with sticks, and followed by 
a troop <d‘ yelling boys. At first 1 
thought it some frolic, and to(»k iny 
ojK'ra*glass to look; but 1 turned 
away with a shudder. The white dniwei's «)f the negro were all stained 
with blood that drojqjcd from his back, and the Arabs were soldiers 
who were bt'ating him with sti<-ks. lie had stolen a hen. ‘‘Lucky 
fellow,” ssiid my informant; “it appears tiny will let him off without 
cutting off his right hand."' 

1 have iKJen seven days at '^rangi<‘rs, and have not yet secui an Arab 
woman's face. I seem to be in smiie monstrous masquerade, wIutc all 
the women re})re.sent gh(»sts, wraj>p(Hl in sepulchrsd sluH'ts or shrouds. 
They walk with long, slow stojis, a little lauit forwards, covering their 
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faces with the end of a sort of linen ninntlo, under winch they have 
nothinff but a long ohomiso with wide sleeves, bound round the waist 
by a cord like a friar’s frock. Nothing of them is visible but the eyes, 
the hand tliat envoi’s the facie, the fingci’s tinted with henna, and the 
bare fec't, tlio toes also tintcxl, in largo yellow slijipcrs. The greater 
part of them disjday only one eye, which is dark, and a small bit of 
yellowish -wiiitc forehead. Meeting a European in a namivv street, some 
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of them cover the whole fact! with a mpid, awkward movement, and 
sluink close to the w’all ; others venture a timid glance of curiosity; and 
now and tluMi one Avill launch a i)rovoking look, and drop her eyes 
smiling. Hut in general they wear a sad, w'eary, and oppressed aspect. 
The little girls, who are not of an ago to be veiled, arc pretty, with 
black eyes, full faces, pale conii»le\ions, red lips, and small hands and 
feet. Hut at twenty they are faded, at thirty old, and at fifty decrepit. 

I know now wiio arc those fair-haired men, with ill-omened visages, 
w’ho pass me sometimcjs in the streets, and look at me with such 
tlireutcuing eyes. They are those Rifaus, Berbers by race, who have 
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no law beyond their gun8, and recognise no authority. Audacious 
pirates, sanguinary bandits, etcnial rebels, who inhabit the mountains 
of the coast of Tetuan, on tlio Algerian frontier, whom neither the 

cumion of Em’o])ean ships nor the 
armies of the Sultan have over 
been able to dislodge; the pojju- 
lation, in short, of that famous 
Tlif, whore no foreigner may dare 
to set his foot, unless under the 
protection of the saints and the 
sheikhs; about whom all sorts of 
terrible legends are rife; and the 
neighbouring iieoj>lcs sj)oak vaguely 
of their country, as of one far 
distant and unknown. They are 
often seen in Tangiers. The)' are 
tall and robust men, dressed in 
dark mantles, bordered Avith 
A’arious colours. Some have their 
faces omamentod Avith yellow ani- 
bescpies. All are anned AAnth very 
long guns, whose red ca-scs they 
twist about their heads like tur- 
bans; and they grj in <*ompanies, 
si)eaking low, and looking about 
them from under their brows, like 
bravoes in seandi of a victim. In 
comparison with them, the wildest Arab seems a life-long fricuid. 

Wo wore at dinner in the evening, when some gunshots were heard 
from the scpiare. Everybody ran to see, and from th(; distuu(;e a 
strange spectacle was A'isible. The street leading to the Soc-de-liurra 
was lighted up by a number of torches carried above the heads of a 
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crowd that surrounded a larg'o box or trunk, borne on the back of a 
liorse. This eni^natical procession went slowly onwards, accompanied 
by molanclioly music, and a sort of nasal chant, piercing yells, the 
barking of dogs, and the discharge of muskets. I speculated for a 
moment as to whether the box contained a corpse, or a man condemned to 
death, or a monster, or some animal destined for the sacrifice, and then 
turned away with a sense of repugnance, when my friends, coming in, 
gave me tlio cx]>lanation of the enigma. It was a wedding procession, 
and the bride was in the box, being carried to her husband’s house. 

A throng of Arabs, men and women, have just gone by, preceded 
by six old men carrying largo banners of various cjdours, and all 
together singing in high slmill voices a s(»rt of prayer, with woeful faces 
and supplicating tones. In answer to my question, I am told that they 
are entreating Allah to send the grace of rain. I followed them to the 
princii)al mosque, and not being then aware that Cliristians are pn)- 
hibited from entering a mosejue, was about to do so, when an old Arab 
suddenly flow at mo, and saying in breathless accents something equi- 
valent to, “ Wliat would }’ou do, unhappy wretch ?” pushed mo back 
against the wall, with the aidion of one who removes a child from the 
edge of a piecipicc. I wjis obliged to wmtent myself with looking at 
the outside only of the sacred edifice, not mutih grieved, since I had 
seen the splendid and gigantic mosques of Constantinople, to bo ex- 
cluded from those of Tungiers, which, with the ex<;eption of the 
minarets, arc without any architectural merit. Wlulst I stood there, a 
woman behind the fountain in the court made a gesture at me. I 
might record that she blew me a kiss, but truth compcils me to state 
tliat she shook her fist at me. 

I have been up to the Casba, or castle, posted upon a hill that 
dominates Tangiers. It is a cluster of small buildings, encircled by old 
walls, where the authorities, with some soldiers, and prisoners arc housed. 
We found no one but two drowsy sentinels seated before the gate, 
at the end of a deserted square, and some beggars stretched on the 
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groond, scorclied by the sun, and devoured by flie«. From hence 
the eye embraces the -w^hole of Taiifdors, wldch extends from the 
foot of the hill of the Casba, and nins np the flanks of another 
hill. Tlie sight is almost dazzled by k») much snowy Avhitencsa, 
relieved only hero and there 1)_\ the gi’een of a fig-tree imjjrisoncd 
botwoou wall and wall. ()]ie can see tlic terraces 
g ^ of all the houses, the inimm'ts of tlu^ mosques, the 
i » flags of the Legations, the battlements of the walls, 
V iv the solitary beach, the dc'serted bay, 

K U\ the mountains of the coast — ^a vast, 

1'^ ' l\ \ silent, and splendid sitectacle, wliich 

^ 1 ^'' \\' 'x Would relievo the stinif of 


'' I \ fi w '* ' 

■Mli . 








^ . X the heaviest home-sickness, 

s . Whilst 1 stood in contem- 
‘V^^VW, j)lati(*n, a vouo, coming 

' from above, struk u])on my 
BiWx^SpiaM'i ' i' oar, acute and tremulous, 
^IkJI and with a strange intona- 

a'\/ ' i- 1 tion. It was lud until after 

some minutes’ sc'arch that I 




jjl— ret of the mosque of the 
- — — - — i (,'asba, a small black spot, 

Pvaytny for Until. -(ln, AvllO WUS Call- 

ing the faithful to prayer, 
and throwing out to the four winds of lieaA'en tlu* names of Allah and 
Mahomet. Then the melancholy silence redgned oncc! more. 

It is a calamity to have to (diange money in this country. 
I gave a French franc to a tobacconist, who was to gii'o me buck 
ten sous in change. The ferotdous Moor opened a box and began 
to throw out handfuls of black, shapehws coins, until thenj was a 
heap big enough for an ordinary porter, counted it all quickly 
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over, and waited for me to put it in my i>ocket. “Excuse me,” 

said I, trjdng to get back my franc, “I am not strong enough 

to buy anything in your shop.” However, we arranged matters 

by my taking more cigars, and carrying off a pocketful of that 

horrible money. It appears that it is called ,/7«, and is made of 
copper, worth one centime a-iiiceo now, 
and sinking every day in value. Mo- 
rocco is inundated with it, and one 
need not inquire further when one 
knows that the Government pays with 
this money, but receives nothing but 
gold and silver. But every evil has 
its good side they say, and these /«, 
bane of commerce as they arc, liavc 
the inestimable virtue of preserving tlie 
peo])lo of Morocco from tlio evil eye, 
thanks to the so-i»illcd rings of 
Solomon, a six-j)ointod star engraven 
on one side? — an imago of the 
real ring buried in the tomb of 
the great king, who, -with it, 
commanded the good and evil 

There is but one pivblic. 

promenade, and that is the beach, which extends from the city tfi Cape 
Malabat, a beach covered with shells and refuse thrown up by the sea, 
and having numerous large pieces of water, difficult to guard against at 
high tide. Here are the Champs Elyseds and the Cascinc of Tangiers. 
The hour for walking is the evening towards sunset. At that time there 
are generally about fifty Europeans, in groups and couples, scattered 
at a hundred i)ace8’ distance from each other, so that from the walls 
of the city individuals are easily recognised. I can see from my 

F 
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Bfeand-point an English lady on horse-back, accompanied by a guide ; 
beyond, two Moors from the comitry ; then come the S 2 )anish Consul 
and his wife, and after them a saint ; tlien a I rcnch nurse-maid 

with two children; then a number of Arab women wading through 

a pool, and uncovering their knees — ^the better to cover their faces ; 
and further on, at intervals, a tall liat, a wliite hood, a chignon^ 

and some one who must be the secretary of the Portuguese Legation, 
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wearing the light trowsers that canie jesterday from Gibraltar — for 
in tbiw small European colony the smallest events are public pn)j)erty. 
If it were not disrespectful, 1 should say that they look like a 
company of condemned criminals out for a regulation walk, or 
hostages held by the pirates of a savage island, on the look-out 
for the vessel that is to bring their ransom. 

It is infinitely easier to find your way in London than among 
this handful of houses tliat could all be put in one comer of Hyde 
Park. All these lanes, and alleys, and little squares, where one 
has scarcely room to pass, are so exactly like each other that 
tiotbin g short of the minutest obsci'vation can enable you to distinguish 
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t)«e from the other. At jjresetit, 1 lose myself tlie very instant 
that 1 leave the niaiu street and the principal square. In one 
of these silent corridors, in full daylight, two Arabs could bind and 
gag mo, and cause me to vanish for ever from the face of the 
earth, without any one, save themselves, being the wiser. And yet a 
Cliristian can wander alone through this lahyrinth, among these 
barbarians, vdth greater security than in our cities. A few European 
flags erected over a terrace, like the menacing index Anger of a 
hidden hand, arc suflicient to obtain that which a legion of armed men 
cannot obtain among us. Wliut a difference between London and 
Tangiers ! But each city has its own advantages. There, there 
are great ])ala(;cs and undergnmnd niilways ; here, you can go into 
a crowd with your over-coat unbuttoned. 

There is not in all Tangiers either cart or carriage; you hear no 
clang of bell, nor cry of itinerant vendor, nor sound of busy occupation ; 
you see no hasty movement of persons or of things; even Europeans, 
not lowing what to d(; with themselves, stay for hours motionless in 
the square; everything reposes and invites to rejjose. I myself, who 
have been here only a few days, begin to feel the influence of this soft 
and somnolent existence. Getting as far as the Soc-de-Barra, I am 
irresistibly impelled homewards; I read t<*n pages, and the b(X)k falls 
from my hand; if once 1 let my head fall hack u])on the easy cliair, 
it is all over with me, and the very thought of care or occupation is 
sufficient to fatigue me. This sky, for ever blue, and this snow-white 
city form an image of unalterable peace, which, even with its mono- 
tony, becomes, little by little, the suju'eme end of life to all who 
inhabit this countr)’. 

Among the numerous figures that buzzed about the doors of the 
Legation, there was a young Moor who had from the first attracted my 
eye: one of the handsomest men whom I saw in Morocco; tall and 
slender, with dark, melancholy eyes, and the sweetest of smiles; the 
face of an enamoured Sultan, whom Danas, the malign genius of the 
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“Arabian Nights,” might have placed beside the Princess Badonra, 
instead of Prince Camaralzaman, sure that she would have made no 
objection to the change. He was called Mahomet, was eighteen years 
of age, and the son of a well-to-do Moor of Tangiers, a big and honest 
Mussulman protected by the Italian Legation, who, having been for 
some time menaced with death by the hand of an enemy, came every 
day with a frightened visage to claim the protection of the Minister. This 
Mahomet spoke a little Spanish, after the Moorish fasliion, with all the 
verbs in the infinitive, and had tlicrc made acquaintamte witli my com- 
panions. He had been married only a few days. His father had given 
him a child of fifteen for a wife, who was as beautiful as he. But 
matrimony had not changed liis habits ; he remained, as we say, a Moor 
of the future — that is to say, he drank wine under the rose, smoked 
cigars, was tired of Tangiers, frequented the society of Europeans, and 
looked forward to a voyage to Spain. In these days, however, what 
drew him towards us was tlie desire of obtaining, tlirouglj our interven- 
tion, permission to join the caravan, to go and see Fez, the great 
metropolis, his Rome, the dream of his childhood ; and with this end 
ho cx})cnded salutations, smiles, and gi’as])s of the hand, with a j)rodi- 
gality and grace that would have seduced the entire im]>eriul harem. 
I.iike most young Moors of his condition, he killed time in lounging 
from street to street, and from comer to corner, tidking about the 
Minister’s new horses, or the dej)arture of a friend for Gihraltm', or the 
arrival of a ship, or any toj»ic that came up}>ermost ; or else he stood 
like a statue, silent and motioidess, in a c,orner of the market-place, 
with his thoughts no one knows where. Witli this handsome idler ai*e 
bound up my recollections of the first Moorish house in which I jjut niy 
foot, and the first Arab dinner at which I risked my palate. His father 
one day invited mo to dinner, thus fulfilling an old wish of mine. 
Late one evening, guided by an interjiroter, and accompanied by fom* 
servants of the Legation, I found myself at an arabesque door, which 
opoied as if by enchantment at our approach; and crossing a white 
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and empty chamber, wo entered the court of the house. The first 
impression produced was that of a great confusion of people, a strange 
light, and a marvellous pomp of colour. We were received by the 
master of the house and his sons and relations, all crowned with large 
white turbans ; beliind them were some hooded servants ; beyond, in the 
dark comers, and peeping through doorways, the curious faces of 
women and children; and despite the number of persons, a profound 
silence. I thought myself in a room until, raising my eyes, I saw 
the stars, and found that we were in a central court, u])on either side 
of wliich opened two long and lofty cliambcrs without windows, each 
having a groat arched doorway closed only by a curtain. The ex- 
ternal walls were white as snow, the arches of the doors dentellated, 
the pavements in mosaic ; here and there a window, and a niche 
for slippers. The house had been decorated for our coming; carpets 
covered the pavement; groat chandeliers stood on either side of the 
doors, with red, yellow, and green candles; on the tables were flowers 
and mirrors. The efPect was very strange. There was something of 
the air of church decorations, and stmiething of the ball-room and the 
theatre; artificial, but very ]>retty and graceful, and the distribution of 
light and arrangement of colours was very effetitivo. 

Some moments were spent in salutations and vigtirous gras})s of the 
hand, and wo were then invited to visit the bridal chamber. It was a 
long, narrow, and lofty room, opening on the court. At the end, on 
cither side, stood the two bods, decorated with a rich, dark red stuff, 
with coverlets of lace; thick carpets covered the pavement, and hang- 
ings of red and yellow concealed the walls. Between the two beds 
was suspended the wife’s wardrobe; bodices, petticoats, drawers, gowns 
of unknown form, in all the colours of the rainbow, in wool, silk, and 
velvet, bordered and starred with gold and silver; the trousseau of a 
royal doll ; a sight to turn the head of a ballet-dancer, and make a 
columbine die with envy. From thence we passed into the dining- 
room. Here also were carpets and hangings, flowers, tall chandelians 
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standing on the floor, cushions and pillows of all colours spread against 
the walls, and two gorgeous beds, for this was the nuptial chamber of 
the parents. The table stood all prepared near one of the beds, contrary 
to tibe Arab custom, which is to put the dishes on the floor, and eat 
with the fingers; and upon it glittered an array of bottles, charged, to 
remind us, in the midst of a Moorish banquet, that Christians existed. 
Before taking our places at table, we seated ourselves cross-legged on 
the carpets, around the master’s secretary, •who prepared tea before us, 

and made us take, ac- 
cording to custom, three 
cups a-pioce, excessively 
sweetened, and flavoured 
with mint; and between 
each cu}) we caressed 
the shaven head and 
braided tail of a pretty 
four - year - old boy, 
Mahomet’s youngest 

Tea at 0^ 0 / Malunnel. hrotlicr, wllO fm'livcly 

counted the fingers on 

our liands, in order to make sure that we had the same number as a 
Mussulman, and no more. After wo took our seats at table, and 
the master, being entreated, seated himself also; and then the Arab 
dishes, objects of our intense curio.sity, iM'gan to circulate. I tasted 
the first ■with sim])le faitli. Great heaven ! My first ini])ulse was to 
attack the cook. All the contractions that can be produced uj)on the 
face of a man who is suddenly assailed by an acute colic, or who hears 
the news of his banker’s failure, were, I think, visible on mine. I 
understood in one moment how it was that a people who ate in that 
way should believe in another God, and take other views of human 
life than ours. I cannot express what 1 felt otherwise than by likening 
myself to some unhappy wretch who is forced to satisfy his appetite 
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, upon the pomatum pots of his barber. There were flavours of soaps, 
pommades, wax, dyes, cosmetics — every tldiig that is least proper to 
be put in a Inunan mouth. At each dish wo exchanged glances of 
wonder and dismay. No doubt the original material was good enough 
— chickens, mutton, game, fish; large dishes of a very fine appearance, 
but all swimming in most abominable sauces, and so flavoured and 
perfumed that it would have seemed more natund to attack them with 
a comb rather than with a fork. However, we ■w^ero in duty bound 
to swallow something, and the only eatable thing seemed to bo mutton 
^ on a spit. Not oven the famous emamii, the national Moorish dish, 
which bore a perfidious resemblance to our Milanese rinofto, could wc 
got down without a pang. There was one among us who mamigod 
to taste of all; a consolatory fact which shows that there are still 
great men in Italy. At every moutliFul our host humbly inteiTogsitod 
us by a look; and we, oi)ening our ejes very wide, answered in 
chorus, “Excellent! exquisite!” and hastened to swallow a glass of 
wine to revive our drooping courage. At a certain moment there burst 
out in the court-yard a gust of strange music that made us all sj>ring 
to our feet. I’liore were throe musicians come, according to Moorish 
custom, to enliven the baimuot: three ]arge-(‘yed Arabs, dressed in 
white and red, one with a theorbo, another with a mandolin, and the third 
with a small drum. All throe were seated on the ground in the court- 
yard, near a niche where their slijipers were deixisited. Little by 
little, our libations, the odour of the flowers, and that of aloes burning 
in carved perfume-bumers of Eez, and that strange Arab music, which 
by dint of repetition, takes possession of the fancy with its mysterious 
lament, all overcame us with a sort of taciturn and fantastic dreami- 
ness, under the influence of which we felt our heads crowned with 
turbans, and visions of sultanas floated before om eyes. 

The dinner over, all rose and spread themselves about the room, the 
court, or the vestibule, looking into ever}' comer with childlike curiosity. 
At every 'dark angle stood an Arab wrajipcd in his white mantle like a 
o 
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statue. The door of the bridal chamber had been closed by a curtain, 
and through the interstices a great movement of veiled heads could be 
seen. Lights appeared and disappeared at the upper windows, and low 
voices and the rustle of garments were heard on all sides. About and 
above us fermented an invisible life, bearing witness tliat though within 
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the walls we were without the household; that beauty, love, tlie family 
soul, had taken refuge in the j>enetralia ; that we were the spectatile, 
while the house remained a mysteiy. At a certain moment the Minister’s 
housekeeper came out of a small door, where she liad been visiting the 
bride, and, passing by us, murmured, “ Ah, if you could see her ! What 
a rosebud! What a creature of paradise!” And the sad lamenting 
music went on, and the perfumed aloe smoke arose, and our fancies 
grew more and more active, more so than ever when we issued forth. 
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from that air filled with light aud perfume, and plunged into a dark 
and solitary alley, lighted only by one lantern, and surrounded by pro* 
foundest silence. 

One evening we received the not unexpected intelligence that the 
next day the Amawa would enter the city. The Aissawa are one of the 
principal religious confraternities of Morocco, founded, like the others, 
under the inspiration of God, by a saint called Sidi-Mohammed-ben- 
Aissa, bom at Mekihcz two centuries ago. Ilis life is a long and con- 
fused legend of miracles and fabulous events, variously ndated. The 
Aissawa propose to themselves to obtain tbe sj>ecial ])rotection of heaven, 
praying continually, exercising certain practices j)eculiar to themselves, 
and keejnng alive in their hearts a certain religious fever, a divine fury, 
whuih breaks out in extravagant and ferocious manifestations. They 

have a groat mosque at Fez, whi<!h is tbe central house of the order, 
and from thence they q>read themselves every ymr over the ])rovinces 
of the empire, gathering together as they go those members of tlie 
brothor^iood who are in the towns and villages. Their rites, similar to 
those of the howling and whiiding Dervishes of the East, consist in a 
species of frantic dances, intersjjerscd with leaps, yells, and contortions, 
in the jjractico of whi(;h they grow over more furious and fen>ciou8, 
until, losing the light of renson, they (;rush wood and iron witli their 
teeth, bum their flesh with glowing coals, wound themselves with knives, 
swallow mud and stones, brain animals and devour them alive and 

dripping with blood, and finally fall to the ground insensible. The 

Aissawa whom I saw at Tangiers did not go to quite such extremities, 

and probably they seldom do, but they did quite enough to leave on 
indelible impression on my memory. 

The Belgian Minister invited us to see the spectacle from the terrace 
of his house, which looked over the principal street of Tangiers, where 
the Aissawa generally passed on their way to their mosque. They were 
to pass at ten o’clock in the morning, coming in at the Soc-de-Barra. 
At nine the street was already full of people, and the tops of the houses 
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oiowded. with Arab and Jewish women in all the colours of the rainbow, 
giving to the white terraces the look of groat baskets of flowers. At 
the given hour all eyes were turned towards the gate at the end of the 

street, and in a few 
minutes the leaders of 
the procession ap- 
])oared. The street 
was so thronged with 
I^oople that for some 
time nothing could bo 
seen but a waving 
mass of hooded heads, 
amid which shone out 
a few shaven skulls. 
Above them floated 
here and there a ban- 
ner; and now and 
tlien a cry as of many 
voittes broke forth. 
Tlie (Towd moved for- 
wards slowly. Little 
by little a certain 
order and regularity 
in the movement of 
all those heads be- 
came visible. The 
first formed a cmde; 

others beyond a double file; others again beyond another cir(;lo; then 
the first in their turn broke into a double lino, tlie second formed in 
a circle, and so on. But I am not very sure of what I say, because 
in the eager curiosity which possessed me to observe single figures it is 
IMMoble that the precise laws of the general movement escaped me. My 
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first impression as they arrived below our terrace was one of pity and 
horror combined. There were two lines of men, facing each other, 
wrapped in mantles and long white shirts, holding each other by the 
hands, arms, or shoulders, and, with a rocking swaying motion, stepping 
in cadence, tlm)wing their heads backwai’ds and forwards, and keeping 
up a low eager murmur, broken by groans, and sighs, and sobs of rage 
and terror. Otily “ The Possessed,” by Rubens, “ The Dead Alive,” by 
Goya, and “The Dead Man Magnetised” of Edgar Poe, could give an 
idea of those figures. There were faces livid and convulsed, with eyes 
starting from the sockets, and foaming mouths ; faces of the fever-stricken 
and the epileptic ; some illuminated by an unearthly smile, some showing 
only the whites of their eyes, others contracted as by atrocious spasms, 
or })allid and rigid, like corpses. From time to time, making a strange 
gesture with their outstretched arms, they all burst out together in a 
shrill and painful cry, as of men in mortal agony ; then the dance 
forwards began again, W'ith its accoinpanimcnt of groans and sobs, while 
hoods and mantles, wide sleeves and long disordered hair, streamed 
on the wind, and whirled about them with snake-like undulations. Some 
rushed from one side to the other, staggering like drunken men, or 
beating themselves against walls and doors ; others, as if rapt in ecstasy, 
moved along, stiff and rigid, with head thrown back, eyes lialf closed, 
and arms swinging; and some, quite exhausted, unable any longer to 
yell, or to keep on their feet, were held uj) under the arms by their 
companions, and dragged along with the cn>wd. The dance became 
every moment more frantic, and the noise more deafening, while a 
nauseous smell came up fnmi all those bodies like the odour of a mena- 
gerie of wild beasts. Here and there a convulsed visage turned upwards 
towards our terrace, and a pair of staring eyes were fixed on mine, 
constraining me to turn away my face. The spectacle affected me in 
different ways. Now it seemed a great masquerade, and tempted me 
to laugh; then it was a procession of madmen, of creatures in the 
delirium of fever, of drunken wretches, or those condemned to 
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and striving to deaden their ovai terror, and my heart swelled with 
compassion; and again, the savage grandeur of the jncture pleased my 
artistic sense. But gradually my mind accepted the inner meaning of 
the rite, and I comj)reheiided what all of us have more or less expo- 
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rioneed — the sjiasms of the human soul und('r the dread jiressuro of the 
Infinite ; and uncfmsciously my thoughts exjdaim'd the mystery. Yes ; 
I feel Thee, mysterious and tremendous Power; I struggle in the gras]) 
of the iiivisible hand ; the sense of Thee opjiresses me, I cannot 
contain it; my heart is dismayed, my reason is lost, my garment of 
clay is rent. And still they went by, a pallid and dishevelled mass. 
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raising voices of ]iain and su])pHcation, and seeming in their last agony. 
One old man, an image of distnietcnl Lear, broke from the ranks, and 
tried to dash his head against a wall, his companions holding liim back. 
A }’outh fell head foremost to the gi’ound, and remained there insensible. 
Another, with streaming hair and face hidden in his hands, went by 
with long ste])s, his body bent almost to the earth, like one accursed of 
God. lledouins were among them, Berbers, blacks, mumniic's, giants, 
satyrs, cannibal factes, fac(*s of saints, of birds of j)rey, of Indian idols, 
furies, fauns, devils. There were between three and four hundred, and 
in half-an-hour they had all gone by. The last were two women (for 
they also Ix'long to the order)^ looking as if they had been buried alive, 
and had escaped from their tomb, two animated skeletons dressed in 
whitt', w'ith hair streaming over their faces, straining eyes, and mouths 
white with foam, exhausted, but still moving along with the unconscious 
action of machines ; and between them marched a gigantic old man, like 
an aged sorcerer. I)ross<‘d in a long white shii’t, and stretching out two 
bony arms, he jilaced his hands now on one head, now on the other, 
with a gesture of ]»rotoction, and hel])od them to rise when tiny fell. 
Behind those three spectres came a throng of armed Arabs, women, 
beggars, and children ; and all the mass of barbarism and lionid liumaTi 
miser}" broke into the s(juure, and was disjtersed in a few minutes about 
the city. 

Another fine spectacle that we had at I’angiers was that of the 
festival of the biiih of Mahomet ; and it made the greater im])ression 
uj)on me that 1 saw it unexpectedly. Keturning from a walk on 
the sea-shore, 1 heard some shots in the direction of the Soc-de- 
Baira. 1 turned my steps in that direction, and at first found it 
difficult to rc'cognise the jdace. '^Fhe Hoc-do-Barra was transfigured. 
From the W'alls of the city u]) to the summit of the hill swanned 
a crowd of white-robed Arabs, all in the highest state of animation. 
There might have been about three thousand ])ersons, but so scattered 
and grouped that they aj)ptiared innumerable. It was a most 
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singular optical illusion. On all the heights anmiul, as u])on so 
many balconies, were gr()U])8 seated in Oriental fashion, motionless, 
and turned towards the lower ]>art of tlie So(^, where the crowd — 
divided into two portions — ^l()ft a large sj)aco frc'o for the evolutions 
of a coni])any of cavalry, who, ranged in a line, galloi)ed about, 
discharging their long gmis in the air. On the other side an immense 
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circle of Aral) iiieii and women were looking' oh at the piines of 
ball-})lay(Ts, fencers, serjient-cliariners, dancers, sinyers and iiiu.sl(*lans, 
and soldiers. Upon the top of th(» hill, und(T a conical tent o])en 
in front, could be disc(»nied th(‘ (»norinous white* turban of the* Vice- 
Governor of Tan^iers, who ])r(*sid(‘d at the* f(‘stival, s(‘at(*d on the 
ground in the midst of a circle of Moors. From above (?ould be s(*('n 
in the crowd the soldiers of tin; Jx*gations, dr(\ssed in th(*ir showy 
rod caftans, a few tfill hats, and Kiirojx'an ])arasols, and one' or two 
artists — sketch-book in hand, while ^rangiers and the sesa formed a 
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baokf^ound to tlie whole. Tlie discluirf^o of inuskotry, tho yells 
of the (lavalry, tho tinkle of tho water-sellers’ bells, the joyful cries 
(d tho women, the noise of jupos, horns, and drums, made up a 
fittinff aeeompaniment to tin* strange and savages speotaele, bathed in 
the burniiif;’ noon-day h’<iht. 

My curiosity im])ell('d me to look everywiiere at once, but a 
sudden sen'am of admiration from a f>Toup of women made! me 
turn to tho horsemen. I’hen* were twelvfi of them, all of tall stature, 
with ])ointed red ca])s, Avhit(' mantles, and blue, oran«'(‘, and red 
caftans, and amoiiff them was a youth, 
dressed with feminim' ('le<rance, the 
son of the (Jovernor <»f Kif. They 

drew up in a line aj^ainst the Avail of 
the city, with fac('s towards tho open 
country. The son of the (Sovernor, 
in tho. middle, raised his hand, and 
all startiid in f\dl career. At first 
there Avas a slight hesitation and con- 
fusion, but in a moment the tAvc'h'e 

horsemen formed but oiu' solid serri<>d 
lin<>, and skimmed oA'(>r the «>round like a twelve-headed and manv- 

■y 

coloured monster deA’ourinj>‘ the wax. 

Naih'd to tlu>ir saddh's, Avith heads (>r('et, and AX’hite mantles 
streamlnjj^ in the AX'ind of their career, they lifted their ^uns aboA*e 
their heads, and, })ressin»- them aoninst their shoulders, discharg-ed 
them all together, AAuth a yell of triumph, and then A'anished in a 
cloud of smoke and dust. A few moments after they came back 
sloAvly and in disorder — tlu' horses coAored AA’ith foam and blood, 

their riders bearing themselx'es jinaidly, and then tlu>y began again. 

At every ncAV dischargt', tlu* Arab Avomen, like ladies at a tourney, 
saluted them Avlth a ja'culiar cry, that is a raiiid repetition of the 
monosyllable Jii (or in English, nii) like a sort of joyous trill. 
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Wo went to look at the ball-players. About fifteen Arab boys 
and men — some of the latter with white beards — some with sabres, 
some with guns slung across their shoulders, were tossing a leathern 
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ball about as big as an orange. One would take it, let it fall, 
and send it into the air with a blow of his foot ; all the otlu*rs 
rushed to catch it befiire it fell. ^I’he one who caught it repeated 
the action of the first ; and so the grouj» of jdayers, always following 
the ball, were in constant movement from one j)oint to another. 
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The curious jwrt of it was that there was not a word, nor a cry, 
nor a smile among them. Old men and hoys, all were equally 
serious and intent upon the game, as upon some necessary labour, 
and only their panting breath and the sound of their feet could 
bo heard. 

At a few paces farther on, within another circle of spectators, 
some negroes were dancing to the sound of a pipe and a small 
conical drum, beaten with a stick in the shape of a half-moon. 
There were eight of thorn 
— ^big, black, and shining 
like ebony, with nothing on 
them but a long white shirt, 
bound round the waist by a 
thick green cord. Seven of 
them held each other’s hand 
in a ring, while the eighth 
was in the middle, and all 
danced together, or rather 

accompanied tllO musiri, Xegn l)ancer». 

without moving from their 

places, but with a certain indescribable movement of the hips, and that 
satjT-liko grin, that expression of stupid beatitude and bestial vo- 
lu])tuousness, whi(*h is jreculiar to tins black race. Whilst I stood 
looking on at this sccnie, two boys, about ten years of age, among 
the spectators, gave mo a taste of the ferocity of Arab blood. 
They suddenly — and for some unknown reason — fell upon each other, 
and, clinging together like a couple of young tigers, bit, clawed, 
and s(!ratcliod, with a fury that wtis honible to see. Two strong 
men had as much as they (iould do tf) separate them, and they 
were home off all bloody and tom, and struggling to attack each 
other again. 

The fencers made mo laugh. They were four, fencing in couples. 
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with sticks. The extravagance and awkwardness of this performance 
is not to bo described. In other cities in Morocco I afterwards saw 
the same thing, so it is evidently the native xr/iool of fencing. The 
leaps, contortions, attitudes, and w'aving of arms, were beyond words, 
and all done ■wntli a self-satisfied air that w'as enough to make one 
fall upon them w'ith their ovni sticks and send them flying. The 
Arab spectators, however, stood about with open mouths, and frequently 
glanced at me, as if to enjoy my wonder and admiration, while I, willing 
to content them, affected to be much delighted. Then some of them 
drew aside that I might see them better, and 1 presently found myself 
surrounded and ])re.ssed on all sides by the Arsibs, and was able to 
satisfy in full my desire to study the ract' in all its more intimate 
peculiarities. A soldier of the Italian Legation, seeing me in these 
straits, and thinking me an involuntary ])rison(‘r, came to my rescue, 
rather against my will, with fists and elbows. 

The circle ctf the story-teller was the most interesting, though the 
smallest of all. I arrived just at the moment when he had finished 
the usual inaugural jirayer, and was beginning his naiTative. He was 
a mail of almut fifty, almost bla<'k, Avith a jet-black beard and gleam- 
ing eyes, AA'earing, like all of his ju’ofivssion in Moi’occo, an ample 
white robe, bound round the Avaist Avith a camers-hair girdle, giving 
him the maje.stic air <»! an antifjue ju’iest. He s])oke in a high A'oicfe, 
and slowly, standing erect Avithin the circle of listeners, Avhih' tAA'o 
musicians AA’ith drum and hautboy k(*pt xqi a low accom])aninient. I 
could not understand a AA'ord, but his face, voic(', and gestures, Avere 
so expressiA'C that I managed to gathei’ something f)f tlu* meaning of 
his storj*. He seemed to be relating a tale of a journey. Now he 
imitated the action of a tired horse, and ])ointed to a distant and 
immense horizon ; then he seenn'd to seek about foi- a dro]» of water, 
and his arms and head drojqHMl as if in coni]>lete exhaustion. 
Suddenly he discoA'crs s<miething at a distanct*, uj)i)eurs uncertain, 
believes, and doubts the evidence of his stmses — again believc's, is 
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re-animated, liastciiH his fla{?j?ing steps, arrives, gives thanks to Heaven, 
and throws liimself on the earth with a long breath of satisfaction, 
smiling with pleasure, in the shade of a delightful oasis. The audience 
meanwhile stood without breath or motion, susjieuded on the lips of 
the orator, and reHecting in their faces his every word and gesture. 
'^Fho ingenuousness and freshness of feeling that are hidden under their 
hard and savage exterior became plainly visible. As the story-teller 
jj^camo more fervent in his nan’ative, and raised his voice, the two 
musicians blew and beat with increasing fury, and the listeners drew 
closer together in the intensity of their interest, until, finally, the whole 
culminated in one grand burst ; the musicians threw their instruments 
into the air, and the crowd dispersed, and gave ])lace to another 
circh*. 

There were three performers who had drawn a large audience about 
them. One jdayed on a sort of bagjiipes, another on a tambomine 
w’ith bells, and the third on an extraordinary instrument compounded 
of a clarinet and two horns, which gave forth most discordant sounds. 
All three men were bandy-legged, tall, and with backs bent into a curve. 
WraiJ})ed in a few rags, they stood side by side close together as 
if they had been bound one to the other, and, ])laying an air which 
they had probably played for fifty years or more, they marched 
around the stpiare. 'riu'ir movement was 2)eculiar: something between 
walking and dancing, and their gestures so extraordinary, made as 
they were with mechanical reguhu’ity and all together, that I imagine 
them to have expressed some idea founded in some characteristic 
peculiarity of the Arab 2)co})le. T'hose three, streaming with heat from 
every j)ore, ^dayed and marched about for more than an hour in the 
fashion I have described, with unalterable gi'avity, while a hundred or 
so of lookers-on stood, with the sun in their eyes, giving no outward 
sign either of jdeasure or of weariness. 

The noisiest circle was that of the soldiei’s. There were twelve, 
old and young, some witli wliito caftans, some in sliirts only. 


one 
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with a fez, another in a hood, and all armed with dint muskets as long 
as lances, into which they jmt the 2>owder loose, like all their fellows 
in Morocco, where the cartridge is not in use. An old man directed 
the manoeuvres. They nuiged themselves in two rows of six each, 
facing one another. At a signal, all changed idaces with each other, 
running and jmtting one knee tr> the ground. 'I’hen one of them stnuik 
uj), in a sluill falsetto voie(*, n sort of chant, full of trills and warhlings, 
which lasted a f('W minutes, and Avas listened to in }H'rfeet silence. 


l 
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Tlien suddenly thev all hound('d to their fei't in a circh*, and Avith an 
immense Icaj) and a shout of joy, fir(!d otf their guns muzzh* doAAui- 
wards. The ra|jidity, the fury, and something madly festive and 
diabolically cheerful in the jK'rbtrinance, is not to be dc'seribed. Among 
the spectators near me was a little Aral) girl about ten j-i'urs old, not 
yet A’eiled, one of the ])rottiest litthj faces I saw in 'J’angiers, of a 
delicate j)ale bronze in colour, who, with her large blue eyes full of 
wonder, gazed at a sjjectacle much more marvellous to her than that 
of the soldiers’ dance : she saw me take off my gloves, AV'hi(?h Arab 
boys believe to be a sort of soc/md skin that (.'hristians have on their 
hands, and can remov'C at pleasure without inconA'(*nit!nee or pain. 
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I he«itatod about going to seo tho sorpont charmers, but curiosity 
overcame repugnuiice. These so-tjalled magicians belong to the confra- 
ternity of tho Aissawa, and pretend to have re(?eived from their patron 
Ben Aissa tho privilege of enduring uninjured the bite of the most 
venomous beasts. ]\rany travellers, in fact, most worthy of belief, 
assert that they have seen these imm bitten severely, until the blood 
flowed, by serpents that a moment before had shown the fatal effect 
of their venom u])on some animal. The Aissawa whom I saw gave a 
horrible but bloodless spectacle, lie was a little fellow, muscular, with 
a cadaverous and stem countenance, tho air of a Merovingian king, 
and dressed in a sort of blue 
shirt that came down to his 
heels. When I dn'w near he 
was engaged in juinjnng gi’o- 
tesquely about a goat - skin 
spread on the ground, upon 
whi(!h was a sack containing 
tho sorjKUits ; and as he jumijed 
he sang, to the accompaniment 
of a flute, a im>lancholy s<uig 
that Avas perhaps an invocation to his saint. ^'he song finished, he 
chatt(!red and gesticulated for some time, trying to get some money 
thrown to him, and then kneeling down before the goat-skin, he thrust 
his ami into the sack and drew out a long gTeenish snake, extremely 
lively, and carried it round, handling it very carefully, for the spec- 
tators to see. This done, ho began to twist it about in all directions, 
and geiu'rally use it as if it hud been a rope. He seized it by 
the neck, he susjiendod it by the tail, he bound it round his head 
like a fillet, he hid it in his bosom, he made it jiass through the holes 
in the t*dgo of a tambourim*, he thi'ow it on the ground and set 
his foot upon it, he stui'k it under his arm. The horrible beast erected 
its head, darted out its tongue, twisted itself about tvith those flexible 

I 
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odious abject movements that seem the expression of j)erfi{iious base- 
ness; and all the raj^e that burned in its body seemed to shoot in 
sparkles from its small eyes ; but 1 could not sec that it over onco 
attempted to bite the hand that held it. After this, the Aissawa seized 
the serjient by tin? neck, and fixed a small bit of iron in its mouth, so 
as to keej) it o])eu and display the fangs to tlu* sjiectators; and then 
taking its tail between his teeth, he 2 >i*o<‘o<'<led to bite it, while the 
beast went through violent cout<*i'tions ; and I loft the idace in honxn’ 
and disgust. 

At that moment our chtr(](' iVaJ/'uirvH ajtjx'urod in the So<*. The' 
Vice-Governor beludd him from the hill, ran to meet him, and con- 
ducted him under the tent, whei’c all the members of the futime caravan, 
myself included, 8j)e(Mlily assembled. Then came soldiers and musi- 
cians, and an immense semicircle of Arabs fonued its(>lf in front of 
the tent, the men in front, the gentle sex in gi’oujw behind; and then 
began a wild concert of songs, dan<*es, j tdls, and gunshots, whicdi 
lasted for more than an hour, in the midst of dense clouds of smoke, 
the sounds of barbaric music, the tMithusiustit? shouts of the women and 
children, the j)atenial satisfaction of the Vice-Governor, and our great 
amusement. Hefon* it was over, the c/woy/c (Vu/luiirs 2 >ut some coins 
into the hand of an Arab soldier, to be giA'cn to the dii’octor of the 
sj^ectacle, and the soldier j)reseutly returning, delivered the following 
odd form of thanks, translated into Hijanish ; — “ The Italian Ambassador 
has done a good action; may Allah bless every hair of his beard!” 

The strange festival lasted until sunset. Thn'e water-sellers were 
sufficient to satisfy the needs of all that crowd, exjxised all day to 
the rays of the sun of Africa. One marenyo was jierhajis the utmost 
of the sum that cii’culated in that concourse of jieojde. Their only 
{dfOasures wore to see and hear. There was no love-making, no drunk- 
uimess, no knife play ; nothing in common with the holidays of 
civilisation. 

The country about Tangiers is not less curious to see than the 
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city. Around the Avails extends a girdle of gardens, belonging for the 
most i)art to the ministers and consuls, and rather neglected, but rich 
in luxuriant vegetation. There . may be seen long files of aloes, like 
gigantic latices bound up in sheaves of enormous cun'cd dagger blades, 
for such is the shape of their leaves. The points, with the fibre 
attajdied, are used by the Arabs to sow \ip wounds. There is the 
Indian fig — in the Moorish tongue, Ay/vmmv del Tnde — very tall, with loaves 
an inch in thickness, and growing so thickly as to obstruct the paths; 
the common fig, under whoso shadow ten tents could bo erected ; oaks, 
acacias, (»loanders, and shrul)s of every sort, that interlace their branches 
with those of the highest trees, and with the ivy, the vine, the cane, 
and the thorn, form a tangled mass of verdure und(*r which ditcli and 
footpath are entirely concealed. In some place's one has to grojie one’s 
way, and pass from one enclosure to another through thi(;k, thorny 
hedges, over pi'ostrate fences, in the midst of grass and flowers as high 
as one’s waist, and no living creature to be seen. A small Mdiite house, 
and a well, with a wheel by means of which the water is sent floAving 
through little trenches dug for the purjjose, are the only objects which 
indi(;ate the ])ro8euco of property and labour. Sometimes, if the (captain 
of the staff, who was a clevt'r guide, had not been with me, 1 should 
have lost my way in the midst of that wild vegetation ; and we often 
had to c-all out, as in a labyrinth, to j>r«‘vent our losing each other. 
It was a pleasure to me to swim atnid the grtH'uery, oiiening the way 
Avith hands and feet, with the joyous excitement of a savage returned 
from slavery to his native forest. 

Beyond this girdle of gardens there are no trees, or houses, or hedges, 
or any indication of boundaries ; there are only hills, green valleys, 
and undulating plains with an occasional herd of cattle pasturing and 
without any A'isible herdsman, or a horse turned loose. Once only did 
I see any tilling of the ground. An Arab was driving an ass and a 
goat, harnessed to a A'ery small plough, of a strange shape, such as 
might have been in use four thousand years ago, and which turned up 
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a scarcely visible furrow in the stony, weedy earth. I have been 
assured that it is not unusual to sec a donkey and a woman p1oug;hing 
in company, and this will pfive an idea of the state of ap^riculture in 
Morocco. The only attemj)t at manuring is to bum the straw left 
after the grain is gathered ; and the only care taken nf)t to exhaust 
the earth, is to leave it every thinl year to grow grass for pasture, 
after having grown grain, and buckwheat or maize, in the two preceding 
years. In spite of this, however, the ground becomes in>j)ovcri8hed 
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after a few years, and then the husbandman leaves it, and seeks another 
field, returning, after a time, to the old one ; and so but a very small 
part of the arable land is under cultivation at one time, whereas if it 
were even badly cultivated, it would return a hundi*edfold the seed 
thrown in it. 

The prettiest excursion we made was that to Cape Spartcl, the 
Ampehavum of the ancients, which forms the north-western extremity of the 
African continent, a mountain of grey stone, about three hundred metres 
in height, rising abruptly from the sea, and opening xmdemeath into vast 
eavenis, the larger of which were consecrated to Hercules : Speem HercuU 
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iocer. Upon the summit of this mountain stands the famous lighthotise 
erected a few years ago, and maintained by contributions from most of 
the European States. Wo climbed to the top of the tower, where the 
great lantern sends its henefieent rays to a distance of fivo-and-twenty 
miles. From thence the eye embraces two seas and two continents. 
There can be seen the last waters of the Mediteiranoan and the horizon 
of the Atlantic — the sea of darkness, liur-el-Dohnn^ as the Arabs call 



it — ^l»oating at the foot of the rock ; the Sj)anish coast, from Cape 
Trafalgar to Cape Algesiras ; the African coast, from the Mediterranean 
to the mountains of Ceuta, the neplem fratren of the Romans ; and far in 
the distance, faintly outlined, the enormous rock of Gibraltar — eternal 
sentinel of that port of the old continent, mysterious terminus of the 
antique world, become the “ Fat'ola vila ai miripanti mdustri.” 

In this expedition we encountered but few jiersons, for the most 
part Arabs on foot, who passed almost without looking at us, and 
sometimes a Moor on horseback, some personage important either for 
his wealth or his office, accompanied by a troop of armed followers, 
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who looked contemptuously at us as tliey passed. The women muffled 
their faces even more carefully than in the city, some muttering, and 
others turning their backs abruptly u])on us. Here and there an Arab 
would stop before us, look fixedly at us, murmur a few words that 
sounded as if ho were asking a favour, and then go on his way without 
looking back. At first we did not understand, but it was exjdained 
that they were asking us to pray to (lod for some favfuir for them. 
It seems that there is a sujK'rstition much in vogue among the Arabs, 
that the prayers of a Mussulman being very gmteful to (lod. Ho gene- 
rally delays granting what fluy ask for, in order that He may prolong 
the pleasure of hearing the jn’uyer; w’hilst the j)ra}’('r of an infidel dog, 
like a Hebrew or a Wmstian, is so hateful to Him, that Ho grants it 
at once, iptto facto, in order to be rid of it. '^I'he only friendly faces 
we saw were those of some Jewish boys who were scinnj»ering about on 
donkeys, and who threw us a chct*rful “ Bnmon dm, VatmlleroH as 
they galloped by. 

In spite, how<‘ver, of the new and varied characttjr f>f mir life at 
Tangiers, wo were all imjiatience to leave it, in ordt'r to g(‘t back in 
the month of June, before the great heuts began. The charge d'affah'en 
had sent a messenger to F(*x to unmtunco that the embassy was ready ; 
but ten days at least must j)ass before he could return. I’rivate notices 
informed us that the escort was on its wa}’’, others that it had not yet 
started. Uncertain and contradi(!tory rumours j^evailed, as if the longexl- 
for Fez were distant two thousand miles from the coast, instead of 
about one hundred and forty miles; and this, fnmi one j)oint of view, 
was rather agreeable, because our fifteen days’ journey thus assumed in 
our fancy the proi)ortion8 of a long and adventurous voyage, and Fez 
seemed mysteriously attractive. The strange things, too, which were 
related by those who had been there with former embassies, about the 
city, its people, and the dangers of the exiKjdition, all combined to 
exeite our expectations. They told how they had been surrounded by 
fl|iMu^ds of horsemen, who saluted them with a tempest of shots, so 
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near as almost to scorch their skins and blind them, and that they could 
hear the balls whistle by their eai*s; that in all 2)robability some of us 
Italians would be shot in the head by mistake by some ball directed 
a^inst the white cross in our flajr, which would no doubt seem an 
insult to l^rahomot in Arab eyes. They talkinl of scorpions, ser- 
jients, tarantulas, of clouds of j^tisshopj»ers and locusts, of sjiiders and 
toads of gigantic; size that were found on the road and under the tents. 
They described in dismal colours tlm entrance of the embassy into Fez, 
in the midst of a hostile ci’owd, through toi'tiious, dark streets, encuni* 
bored with ruins and tbe carcases of animals ; they j)roj»hesied a mountain 
of troubles for us during our stay at Fez — mortal languors, furious 
dysenteries and rheumatisms, musc^uitoc's of monstrous size and ferocity 
compared with which those of our country wc*re agreeable comi)anions, and, 
finally, home-sickness ; aj)roj)os of which, they told us of a young Belgian 
l)ainter who had gone to Fez with the embassy from Brussels, and who, 
after a week’s stay, was seized with such a desj)erate melancholy, that 
the ambassador was obligt^d to scud him bactk to Tangiers by forced 
marches, that he might not see him die under his eyes : and it was 
true. But all this only increased our impaticnico to be off, and our 
delight can b<; (sasily imagined when Signor Soloman Aflfalo, the second 
dragoman of the Legation, one day jiresented himself at the door of 
the dining-room, and announced, in a sonorous voice; — “ The escort frcuu 
Fez has arrived.” 

With it (;anu; horst*s, mules, camels, grooms, tents, the i*oute laid 
down for us by the Sultan, and his i)ermission to start at once. Some 
days, however, had to be allowed for men and beasts to take a little rest. 

The animals were sheltered at the Casba. The next day we wont 
to see them. There were forty-five horses, including those of the escort, 
about twenty mules for the saddle, and more than fifty for baggage, to 
which were afterwards added others hired at Tangiers ; the horses small 
and light, like all Morocco horses, and the mules robust ; the saddles 
and {)acks covered with scarlet cloth ; the stirrups formed of a large 
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plate of iron bent upwards at the two sides, so as to support and enclose 
tiie whole foot, and serving also as spurs, as well as defences. The 
poor beasts were almost all lying down, exhausted more fiom hunger 
than- from fatigue, a large part of their food having, according to custom, 
found its way, in tlie shape of coin, into the pockets of the drivers. 
Some of the soldiers of the escort were there, who came about us, and 
made us understand by signs and words that the journey had been a 


The AnvmaU of the Caravan, 



very fatiguing one, with much suffering from heat and thirst, but that, 
thanks to Allali, they had arrived safe and sound. They were blacks 
and mulattoes, wrapped in their white cajwtes, tall, powerful men, with 
bold features, sharp white teeth, and flashing eyes, that made us con- 
sider whether it would not be well to have a second escort placed 
between them and ourselves in ease of necessity. Whilst my companions 
conversed in gestures, I sought among the mules one with a mild 
expression of generosity and gentleness in its eyes, and found it in a 
mule with a crupper adorned with arabesques. To this creature 
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I decided to confide my life and fortunes, and from that moment until 
our return, the hope of Italian literature in Morocco was bound to her 
saddle. 

Fr»>m the Casba wo pn)ceedod to the Soc-de-Barra, where the 
principal tents had been jdaced. It was a great pleasure to us to see 
these canvas houses wliei’e wo were to sleep for thirty nights in the 
midst of unknoMTi solitudes, and see and heai* so many strange things: 
one of us preparing his geographical maps, another his official report, 
another his book, a fourth his picture; forming altogether a small Italy 
in pilgrimage across the empire of the Schariffs. The tents were of a 
cylindrical conical form, some large enough to contain about twenty 
persons, all very high, and made of double canvas bordered with blue, 
and ornamented on the top with a large metal ball. Most of them 
belonged to the Sultan ; and who knows how often the beauties of the 
seraglio had slept under them on their journeys from Fez to Meckinez 
and Morocco! In one comer of the encampment was a group of foot- 
soldiers of the escort, and in front of them a personage unknown, who 
was awaiting the arrival of the Minister. Ho was a man of about thirty- 
five, of a dignified appearance, a mulatto, and corpulent, with a great 
white tgrban, a blue capote, red drawers, and a sabre in a leatliem 
sheath with a hilt of rhinoceros-hom. The Minister, arriving in a 
few moments, presented this gentleman to us as the commandant of the 
escort, a general of the imperial army, by name Hamed Ben Kasen 
Buhamei, who was to accompany us to and from Fez back to Tangiers, 
and whose head answered to the Sultan for the safety of ours. He 
shook hands with us with much grace and ease of manner, and his 
visage and air reassured me completely with regard to the eyes and 
teeth of the soldiers whom I had seen at the Casba. He was not 
handsome, but his countenance expressed mildness and intelligence. He 
must know how to read, write, and cipher — be, in fact, one of the most 
cultured generals in the army — since he had been chosen by the Minister 
of War for this delicate mission. The distribution of tents was now 
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made in his presence. One was assigned to painting ; among the largest, 
after diat of the ambassador, was the one taken possession of by the 
commander of the frigate, the captain of the sta£E, the vice>con8ul, and 
myself, which afterwards became the noisiest tent in the encampment. 
Another very largo one was set aside as a dining-room; and then came 
those of the doctor, the inter^irctcrs, c(M>kK, servants, and soldiers of the 
Legation. The commander of the escort and his soldiers had their tents 
apart. Other tents were to bo added on the day of departure. In 



Tenis of the Soldiers of the Escort, 


short, I foresaw that we should have a beautiful encam])mei)t, and 
already felt within nie the beginnings of descriptive frenzy. 

On the following day the charge d'' affaires went with the commandant 
of the frigate and the on.ptain to pay a visit to the rei)re8entative of the 
imperial Government, Sidi-Bargas, who exorcises what may be called the 
office of Minister of Foreign Affairs .in Tangiers. I begged permission 
to accompany them, being very cmrious to see a Minister of Foreign 
Affairs wHo, if his salary has not been increased within the last twenty 
years (which is not probable), receives from Ids Government the sum of 
eeiventy-five francs or fifteen dollars a month, which includes the fund 
I far ffie expenses of representation; a magnificent stipend, nevertheless. 
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compared with that of the governors, who receive only fifty francs. And 
it is not to be said that their charge is a sinecure, and may bo entrusted 
to the first comer. The famous Sultan Abd-cr-Rahman, for instance, who 
reigned from 185^2 to 1859, could find 
no man so well adapted for it as one 
Sidi-Mohammed el Khatib, merchant 
in coffee and sugar, who continued 
while he was Minister to traffic regu- 
larly between Tangiers and Gibraltar. 

The instructions whicJi this Minister 
received from his Government, al- 
though very simple, are such as to 
embarrass the most subtle of European 
diplomatists. A French consul has 
set them down for us with much pre- 
cision — ^viz., to respond to all de- 
mands of the consuls with promises; 
to defer to the very latest moment 
the fulfilment of these promises; to 
gain time ; to raise difficulties of every 
kind against complaint ; to act in 
such a way that the complainants will 
got tired, and desist; to yield, if 
threatened, as little as possible ; if 
cannon are introduced, to yield, but 
not imtil the latest moment. But it 
must be acknowledged that after the 

war with Spain, and esj^ecially under the reign of Muley-el-Hassan, 
things have very much changed. 

We went up to the Casba where the Minister lives ; a line of soldiers 
kept guard before the door. We crossed a garden and entered a spacious 
hall, where the Minister and the Governor of Tangiers came to meet 
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utu At the bottom of tho hall 'was a recess or alcove, 'with a sofa and 
smne diairs ; in one comer a modest bed ; under the bed a cofPee-semce ; 

walls white and bare; the floor covered with matting. We seated 
ourselves in the alcove. 

The two personages before us formed an admirable contrast. One, 
Sidi'Bargas, the Minister, was a handsome old man, with a wliite beard and 
a clear complexion, eyes of extraoidinary vivacity, and a large smiling 
mouth, displaying two rows of ivory-white teeth; a countenance which 
revealed tlie fluesse and marvellous flexibility dentanded of him by the 
very natum of his office. His eye-glasses and snuff-box, together "with 
certain ceremonious airs of head and liands, gave him somctlung of the 
look of a European diplomatist. Plainly a man accustomed to deal 
with Christians; superior, perhaps, to many of the prejudices and super- 
stitions of his people; a Mussulman of large views; a Moor varnished 
with civilisation. The other, the Caid Misfiui, seemed tho incarnation of 
Morocco. He was about fifty years of age, with black beard and 
bronze complexion, muscular, sombre, and taciturn; a face that looked 
as if it had never smiled. He held his head down, his eyes fixed on 
the ground, his brow bent ; his expression was one of strong repugnance. 
Both men wore large muslin turbans and long amide robes of trans- 
parent stuff. 

The charge d’affaires presented to these two personages tlirough tho 
interpreter the commandant of the frigate and the captain. They were 
two officials, and their introduction required no comment. But when I 
was presented, a few words of explanation as to the office which I filled 
were necessary; and the ehmrge d’affaires expressed himself in rather 
hyperbolical terms. Sidi-Bargas stood a moment silent, and then said a 
few words to the interpreter, who translated — 

“ His Excellency demands why you have such ability -with your hand. 
Your lordship wears it covered; your lordship will please remove your 
j^ve that the hand may be seen.” 

.4 compliment was so new to me that 1 was at a loss for a reply. 
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“It is not necessary,” observed the charge d'affaires^ “because the 
faculty resides in his mind, and not in his hand.” 

One would have thought this settled the question ; but when a Moor 
gets hold of a metajihor, he docs not leave it so easily. 

“ True,” rejdied his Excellency, through the interpreter ; “ but the 
hand being the instrument is also the s^mibol of the faculties of the 
mind.” 

The discussion was prolonged for a few minutes. “ It is a gift of 
Allah,” finally concluded Sidi-Bargas. 



The Jutkor's Interview with the Minuter tmd Governor of Tanpiere, 


The conversation continued for some time, and the journey was 
discussed. There was a long citation of names of governors, of pro- 
vinces, of rivers, valleys, mountains, and plains, that we should find upon 
our route; names that resounded in my cur as so many promises of 
adventure, and sot my fancy to work. What was the Red Mountain? 
What should wo find on the banks of Pearl River? What sort of a 
man could that governor be who was called “Son of the Mare?” Our 
charge made numerous inquiries as to distances, water, and shade. 
Sidi-Bargas had it all at the points of his fingers, and in this direction 
was certainly greatly beyond Visconti Venosta, who could not for his 
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Ufe hare given information to a foreign ambassador as to how many 
firings of water and how many groups of trees there were between 
Rome and Naples. Finally, he wished us a pleasant journey, with the 
following formula: — “May peace bo in your path!” and accompanying 
the ambassador to the entrance, shook hands with us all with an air 
of great cordiality. The Caid Misfiui, always mute, put out the tips of 
his fingers, without raising his eyes. “My liand — yes,” I thought, as 
I gave it, “but not my head!” 

“Start on Monday!” called out Sidi-Bargas, as we took leave. 

The ambassador asked why Monday rather than Sunday. “ Because 
it is a day of good omen,” he answered, with gravity ; and with another 
deep salutation, he left us. 

I learned later that Sidi-Misfiui is accounted a man of great learning 
among the Moors : he was tutor to the reigning Sultan, and is, as his 
face shows, a fanatical Mussulman. Sidi-Bargas enjoys the more amiable 
reputation of being a very fine chess ]>layer. 

Three days before our departure the street before the Legation was 
thronged with curious lookers-on. Ten tall camels, which were to carry 
to Fez, in advance of us, a part of our provision of wine, came one 
after the other, kneeled down to receive their load, and departed 
with their guard of soldiers and servants. Within the house all was 
bustle, and the servants who had come from Fez were added to those 
already on the spot. Provisions arrived at every hour in the day. It 
was feared, at one moment, that we should not be able to get off on 
the appointed day. But on the Sunday evening, 3rd of May, every- 
thing was ready, including the lofty mast of an immense tricoloured fiag 
which was to fioat in the midst of our encampment; and in the night 
ffie baggage mules were loaded so that they should start early on 
Monday morning, several hours before us, and arrive in the evening in 
time to have everything ready for us at the encampment. 

1 shall always remember with a pleasant emotion those lust moments 
pMsed in the court of the Legation just before our departure. We 
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were all there. An old friend of the charge d'affaires had arrived the 
evening before to join us, Signor Patot, formerly Minister from Spain 
to Tangiers, and also Signor Morteo, a Genoese, and consular agent 
for Italy to Mazagan. There was the doctor of the caravan, Miguerez, 
a native of Algiers ; a rich Moor, Mohammed Ducali, an Italian subject, 
who accompanied the embassy in tlie (juality of writer; the second 
dragoman of the Legation, Solomon Affalo ; two Italian sailors, one 
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orderly to Commander Cassoiic, and the other belonging to the Dora; 
the soldiers of the Legation in holiday dress ; cooks, workmen, and 
servants, all persons unknown to me, whom two months of life in common 
in the interior of Morocco were to render familiar to me, and whom 
I prepared myself to study from that moment, one by one, and to 
make move and speak in a book that I had in my head. Every one of 
them had some peculiarity of dress, which gave the whole a singularly 
picturesque appearance. There were plumed caps, white mantles, gaiters, 
veils, wallets, and blankets of every colour. There were enough pistols, 
barometers, quadrants, albums, and field-glasses to have set up a bazaar. 

K 
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We have been setting off on an expedition to the Cape of Good 

Hi(^, and every one of us was quivering with impatience, curiosity, 
and pleasant anticipation. To crown all the weather was exquisite, and 
a delightful sea breeze was blowing. Mahomet was with Italy. 

At five o’clock exactly the ambassador mounted liis horse, and the 
flags on the terrace of the Legation rose in salute. Preoccupied as 1 was 
with my white mule, and in all the confusion and uproar of departure 
I remember but little of the crowd that encumbered the street, the 
handsome Jewish women peering from their terraces, and an Arab boy, 
who exclaimed with a strange accent, as we issued &om the gate of the 
Soc-de*Barra, “ Italia /” 

At the Soc we were joined by the representatives of the other Lega- 
tions, who were to accompany us, according to custom, a few miles 
beyond Tanglers; and we took the road to Fez, a numerous and noisy 
cavalcade, before which waved the green folds of the banner of the 
Prophet. 




HAD-EL-GARBIA. 


^ THRONG of ministers, consuls, drago- 
mans, secretaries, clerks, a great inters 
national embassy,' representing six mo> 
narchies and two republics, and composed 
for the most part of people who had been 
all over the world. Among others, there 
was the Spanish consul, dressed in the 
graceful costume of the province of Mercia, 
with a poignord in his girdle; the gigantic 
figure of the United States consul, once a colonel in a cavalry r^ment, 
towering a whole head above the rest of the troop, and riding a 
beautiful Arab horse with Mexican saddle and accoutrements ; the 
dragoman of the Legation of France, an athletic man, mounted upon 
an enormous white horse, with which he presented, in certain points 
of view, the image of a centaur; English, Anda l usians, and Germans 
were there, and as every one spoke in his own tongue, mingled with 
laughter, the humming of songs, and the neighing of beasts, the 
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fflFftc*: may be imagined. Before us rode the banner-bearer, followed 
two soldiers of the Italian Legation ; behind came the escort, led by 
tiie mulatto general, with his rifle erect, one end resting on the saddle ; 
on either side a crowd of Arabs on foot. All this motley company, 

gilded by the rays of the setting sun, 
presented a spectacle so splendidly 
picturesque that each one of us wore 
an air of complacency at the thought 
that we formed part of the picture. 

Little by little, those who had 
accompanied us from Tangiers took 
their leave and turned back; only 
America and Spain remained with 
us. The road so far was not bad; 
niy mule seemed the most docile of 
mxiles; what remained for me to 
desire? But there is no perfect 
felicity on this earth. The captain 
drew near and gave me a most 
unplcasing piece of news. The vice- 
consul, Paolo Grande, our tent com- 
panion, was a somnambulist. The 
captain himself had met him the 
night before on the stairs of the 
Legation, wrapped in a sheet, with 
a lamp in one hand and a pistol in the other. The servants, being 
questioned, confirmed the tale. To sleep with him in the same tent 
was dangerous. The captain entreated me, as I was more intimate with 
the vice-consul than he, to induce him to give up his arms for the night. 
I iffmnised to do my best. “ I leave it in your hands,” said he, as he 
, tiBaed away, ‘‘and I speak in the name of the commandant also.” 
c. ^five’s a fine business!” thought I, as I went in search of the vice- 
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consul. He came to meet me. With one cautious question and 
another I succeeded in discovering that he carried with him a small 
arsenal, what with fire-arms and cutting weapons, comprising an ugly 
Moorish poignard that seemed expressly made for cutting a hole in 
my own person. After turning it over in my mind, I decided to wait 
until the hour for going to bed arrived, and for the rest of the way 
the teasing thought pursued me. 

We were moving now in a great curve over an undulating country, 
green and solitary. The road, if road it could be called, was formed 
of a large number of parallel paths crossing each other here and there, 
winding through stones and bushes, and sunken, like the beds of streams. 
A few palms and aloes showed their dark outlines upon the golden sky, 
which, above our heads, began to glitter with stars. No person was to 
be seen far or near. Once we heard some gunshots : it was a group of 
Arabs on the top of a hill, saluting the ambassador. After three hours’ 
travelling it was dark night, and we began to wish for the encampment. 
Hunger in some and fatigue in others made us silent. Nothing was 
heard but the horses’ feet and the panting breath of the servants running 
beside us. Suddenly there was a ifiibut from the caid. On a height to 
the right lights were glittering, and we hailed with a unanimous shout 
our first encampment. 

I cannot express the pleasure I felt in dismounting among the tents. 
Had it not been for my dignity as the representative of Italian litera- 
ture, I think I should have indulged in a sort of jig. It was a little 
city, illuminated, and full of noise and people. Kitchen fires blazed on 
every side. Servants, soldiers, cooks, sailors, went to and fro, ex- 
changing questions in all the tongues of the Tower of Babel. The tents 
were arranged in a large circle, with the Italian banner in the midst. 
Behind the tents were ranged the horses and mules. The esemrt had 
its own small encampment apart. Everything was in military order. I 
recognised at once my own habitation, and ran to take possessioa. 
There were four camp-beds, mats and carpets, lanterns, candlesticks, 
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noflU tables, folding chairs, wash-basins striped with the Italian colours, 
and a great Indian fan. It was a princely establishment, in which one 
might willingly spend a year. Our tent was placed between those of the 
ambassador and the artists. 

One hour after our arrival we were seated at dinner in the tent 
consecrated to Lucullus. I think that was the merriest dinner that ever 
took place within the confines of Morocco since the foundation of Fez. 
We were sixteen, comprising the American consul with his two sons, 
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and the Spanish consul, with two atlachen from the Legation. The Italian 
cuitine carried off a solemn victory. It was the first time, I believe, 
that in that desolate country the fumes of macaroni with gravy and 
rwo^^ aUa MUatme ever rose to the nostrils of Allah. The fat French 
cook, come from Tangiers for that night only, was clamorously called 
before the footlights. Toasts went off one after the other in Italian, in 
Spanish, in verse, in prose, in music. The Spanish consul, a handsome 
Castilian of the antique stamp, large-bearded, broad-shouldered, and deep- 
hearted, declaimed, with one hand on his dagger-hilt, the dialogue of Don 
Tounio with Don Luis Mendia, in Zorilla’s famous drama. There 
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were discussions upon tlie Eastern Question, upon the eyes of Arab 
women, upon the Carlist war, upon the immortality of the soul, and upon 
the properties of the terrible cobra di capelh — ^the aspic of Cleopatra — ^which 
the charlatans of Morocco allow to bite them with impunity. Some one, 
in the midst of the clamour of conversation, wliispered in my ear that 
he would bo grateful to me for life if I would mention, in my future 
book on Morocco, that he had killed a lion. 1 seized the occasion to 
request my fellow-guests to give me each a note as to the particular 
ferocious beast which ho had conquered. The Spanish consul, out of 
gratitude, improvised a verse in honour of my mule, and all singing it 
to a tune from the “ Italiana in Algieri,” we issued forth, and sought our 
different sleeping-places. 

The encampment was immorsod in ])rofoiind slumber. In front of 
the tent of the ambassador, who hud retired before us, watched the 
faithful Sclam, first soldier of the Legation. In the distance paced like 
a shadow, among the tents, the form of the caid of the escort. The 
sky was all sparkling with stars. Wliat a blessed night, if I had not 
had that thorn inserted in my pillow ! 

I had no sooner entered my tent than the captain repeated his 
advice, and I determined to attack the subject after we should be in 
bed. It was unavoidable, but it was very unpleasant. The vice-consul 
might take it badly, and I should be very sorry. He was so agreeable 
a companion. Ijiko a true Sicilian, full of fire, ho talked of the most 
insignificant tilings with the accent and stylo of an inspired preacher. 
Ho made use of the most terrible adjectives — immense, divine, and so 
on — on the slightest occasion. His quietest and least expressive gesture 
was to shake his hands wildly above his head. To see him discuss any 
question, with his eyes flying out of his head, and his aquiline nose 
that seemed to defy the world, was to judge him an irascible and im- 
perious man, whereas he was in reality the kindest and gentlest person 
conceivable. 

“Come, courage!” whispered the captain when we were all in bed. 
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“ Signor Grande,” I began, “ are you in the habit of getting up in 
the night?” 

He seemed much astonished at my question. “No,” he answered; 
“ and I diould be very sorry to think that any one had such a habit.” 

“That’s queer,” I thought. “Then,” said I, “you recognise that 
it is a dangerous habit?” 

He looked at me. “ Excuse me,” he said, after a moment’s silence 
“I don’t suppose you mean to joke on such a subject?” 
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“Excuse me,” I answered; “I have not the least intention of joking. 
It is not my custom to jest on serious subjects.” 

“Serious indeed; and it will be for you to guard against the con- 
sequences.” 

“Well, this is fine! Do you imagine that I shall go and sleep in 
the middle of the camp?” 

“Of. the two it seems to me that you should go, rather than I.” 

“ That is an impertinence ! ” cried I, sitting up in bed with a jump. 
“ Oh, a new idea !” shouted the vice-consul, boxmeing up in his turn ; 
“ an impertinence, not to risk being murdered ! ” 

. i-tt, A aiumt of laughter from the other two broke up the discussion, and 
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before they spoke we understood that we had been the victims of a joke. 
They had told him that I was in the habit of wandering about in the 
night wrapped in a sheet, and with a pistol in my hand. 

The night passed without disturbance, and I woke at dawn. The 
camp was still immersed in slumber ; only among the tents of the escort 
a few persons were in motion. The sky in the east was of a brilliant 
rose-colour. I went out among the tents, and stood in contemplation 
before the spectacle that lay in front of me. 



Th€^ Enccmpmmt, 


The camp was placed on the side of a hill covered with grass, 
aloes, the prickly pear, and some flowering shrubs. Near the ambas- 
sador’s tent rose a tall palm-tree, gracefully inclined towards the east. 
In front of the hill extended an immense plain, undulating and covered 
with verdure, closed in the distance by a chain of dark-green moun- 
tains, behind which appeared other blue heights almost lost in the 
limpid sky. In all that space there was no house, nor curl of smoke, 
nor tent, nor cattle, to be seen. It was like an immense garden where 
no living thing was admitted. A fresh and perfumed breeze rustled the 
branches of the palm, and made the only sound that broke the silence. 
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Suddenly, as I turned I beheld ten dilated eyes fixed on mine. Five 
Arabs were seated upon a mass of rock at a few steps from me — 
labourers from the country, come in in the night to see the encamp- 
ment. They seemed sculptured out of the rock on which they sat. 
They looked at me without winking, without the least sign of curiosity, 
or sympathy, or embarrassment, or malevolence; the whole five motion- 
less and impassive, their faces half liiddcn in their hoods, like personi- 
fications of the solitude and silence of the fields. I put one hand in 
my pocket, and the ten eyes followed it; I took out a cigar, and the 
ten eyes fixed themselves upon it; they followed every motion that I 
made. Little by little I discovered other figures farther off, seated in 
the grass two by two and three by three, motionless and hooded, and, 
like the first, with their eyes fixed on me. They seemed to have risen 
from the earth, dead men with their ej^es open, appearances rather than 
real persons, which would vanish under the first beams of the sun. A 
long and tremulous cry, coming from that part of the camp where the 
escort lay, disturbed me from my contemjdation of these beings. A 
Mussulman soldier was announcing to his fellows the first of the five 
canonical hours of prayer which every Mussulman must follow. Some 
soldiers came out of tlic tents, spread their mantles on the earth, and 
knelt down ujjon them, their faces towards the east. Three times they 
rubbed their hands, arms, head, and feet with a handful of earth, and 
then began to recite their prayers in a low voice, kneeling, rising to 
their feet, prostrating themselves face domiwards, lifting their open 
hands to a level with their ears, and crouching on their heels. Soon 
the commander of the escort issued from his tent, and was followed by 
his servants, then the cooks. In a few minutes the greater part of the 
population of the camp was afoot. Tlie sun, scarcely above the horizon, 
was scorching. 

When I wont back to my tent, I made the acquaintance of several 
odd personages to whom I shall have frequently to allude. 

The first to appear was one of the Italian sailors, orderly to the 
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captain of the frigate, a Sicilian, born at Porto Empedocle, Ranni by- 
name — a young fello-w of twenty-five, very tall, and of herculean build 
and strength — good-tempered, grave as a magistrate, and endowed -with 
the singular virtue of never being astonished at anything, except 
perhaps the astonishment of 
others. For him, Porto Em- 


podocle, Gibraltar, Africa, 
China, the moon itself, had ho 
been in it, were all the same. 

“ Wliat do you think of 
this way of living?” asked 
the captain, while Ranni 
helped him to dress. 

“What am 1 to say?” 
was the response. 

“ Why, the journey, the 
now country, all this con- 
fusion — do they make no 
impression upon you?” 

Ho was silent a moment, 
and then answered ingenu- 
ously, “No impression at all.” 

“ But the encampment — 
that at least is new to you.” 

“Oh no, Signor Com- 
mandant.” 
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“When did you ever see one before?” 

“I saw this one last evening.” 

The commandant looked at him, repressing liis irritation. Then he 
said, “Well, last evening — ^what impression did it make then?” 

“Well,” answered the sailor with candour, “the same impression, 
you know, that it made this morning.” 






The commandant hung his head with an air of resignation. 

Soon after there entered another not less curious personage. He was 
an Arab from Tangiers, who was in the vice-consul’s service for the 
time of the journey. Hi« name was Ciua; but his master called him 
Civo, for greater facility of pronunciation. He was a large and tall 
young felloW) rather given to practical joking, but good-natured and 
y^illing — a big, ingenuous boy, who laughed and hid his face when you 
looked at him. He had no other garment than a long, wide, white shirt, 
without a girdle, which floated about him when he walked, and gave 
him a ridiculous resemblance to a cherub. He knew about thirty 
Spanish words, and with these he managed to make himself imder- 
stood, when constrained to speak; but he usually preferred to con- 
verse in pantomime. To look at him, you would judge him to be 
about flve-and-twenty ; but it is easy to make a mistake in an 
Arab’s age. I asked him how old he was. He covered his face 
with one hand, thought a moment, and answered, “ Cmndo guerra 
Espana — ano y medioP In the time of the war with Spain, which was 
in 1860 , he was a year and a half old, consequently he was then 
seventeen. 

The third personage was the ambassador’s cook, who brought us our 
coffee — an imadulterated Piedmontese from Turin, who had dropped 
from the clouds one day into Tangiers, and had not yet recovered his 
wits. The poor man was never tired of exclaiming, “ Wliat a country ! 
What a country!” 

I asked him if before leaving Turin they had not told him what 
sort of a place Morocco was. Ho answered, yes, they had told him, 
“ Take care ; Tangiers is not Turin.” And he had thought, “ Pasienza ! 
it will be like Genoa or Alexandria;” and instead he had found himself 
in the midst of savages. And they had given him two Arab assistants 
who could not imderstand a word he said. And then to make a two 
memths’ journey through the deserU of Egypt! Ho knew he should 
iMver get back alive. 
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“But at any rate,” I said, “you will have something to toll when 
you get back to Turin.” 

“Ah!” he answered, turning away with an air of profound depres- 
sion, “what can I tell about a country where one cannot find a single 
leaf of salad?” 

Breakfast over, the ambassador gave the order to break up the 
encampment. Diiring that long operation, in which not less than one 
hundred persons were concerned, I noticed a singular trait of Arab 
character — ^the insatiable passion for command. There was no need of 
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any indication to recognise at once in that crowd of figures the head 
muleteer, the head porter, the head tent-servant, the chief of the 
soldiers of the Legation. Each of these was invested with an authority, 
and he made it felt and hoard, with hand and voice and eye, with or 
without occasion, and with all the strength of his soul and body. Those 
who had no authority resorted to all sorts of pretexts for giving orders, 
and seeming to be something a little above their fellows. The most 
ragged wretch among them gave himself imperious airs. The simplest 
operation, such as t3ring a cord or lifting a box, provoked an exchange 
of thundering yells, lightning glances, and gestures worthy of an angry 
saltan. Even Gvo, the modest Gvo, domineered over two country 
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Arabs who allowed themselves to glance at his master’s trunks from a 
distance. 

At ten in the morning, under a burning sun, the long caravan began 
slowly to descend into the plain. The Spanish consul and his two 
companions had been left behind; of foreigners none remained with 
us now but the American consul and his two sons. 

From the place where we had passed the night, called in Arabic 
Ain-Dalia, which signifies fountain of wine, because of the vines that 
once were there, we were to go that day to llad-el-Garbia, beyond the 
mountains that shut in the plain. 

For more than an hour we journeyed over a gently undulating 
plain, among fields of barley and millet, through winding paths, forming 
at their crossings many little islets of grass and flow’ers. Wo met no 
one, and no figure was visible in the fields. Only once we encountered 
a long file of camels led by two Bedouin Arabs, who muttered as they 
passed the common salutation: “Peace be on your way.” 

I felt a great pity for the Arab sen’-ants who accompanied us on 
foot, loaded with umbrellas, field-glasses, albums, clocks, and a thousand 
objects of name and use unknown to them ; constrained to follow our 
mules with rapid step, suffocated by dust, scorched by the sun, half 
fed, half clothed, subject to every one,, possessing nothing in the world 
but a ragged shirt and a pair of slippers ; running afoot from Fez to 
Tangiers, only to go back again; and then, perhaps, to follow some 
other caravan from Fez to Morocco, and so to go on throughout 
their lives, without other recompense than just not to die of hunger, 
.and to repose their bones under a tent at night! I thought as I 
looked at them of Goethe’s “Pyramid of Existence.” There was 
among them a boy of thirteen or fourteen years old, a mulatto, 
handsome and slender, who constantly fixed on us his large dark eyes 
fall of a pensive curiosity, seeming to speak confusedly of many things, 
and dumbly demanding sympathy. He was a foimdling, the fruit of 
<me knew what strange amours, who, beginning this fatiguing 
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life in the Italian Embassy, would probably never cease until he should 
fall dying in some ditch. Another, an old man all skin and bones, 
ran with his head down, his eyes closed, and his hands clenched, 
with a sort of desperate resignation. Some talked and laughed as they 
panted on. Suddenly one darted from the ranks, passed before us, 
and disappeared. Ten minutes afterwards wo found him seated under 
a fig-tree. He had done a half-mile at top speed, in order to gain 
upon the caravan and enjoy five minutes’ rest and shade. 

Meantime we arrived at the foot of a small mountain, called in 
Arabic the Red Mountain, because of the colour of its earth; steep, 
rocky, and still bristling on its lower part with the remams of a felled 
wood. This climb had been announced to us at Tangiers as the 
most difiicult part of our road. “ Mule,” said I to my beast, “ I desire 
you to remember my contract with my editor,” and I pushed forward 
in a bold and reckless manner. The path rose winding among great 
stones that seemed to have been placed there on purpose to bring me 
to grief by some personal enemy; at every doubtful movement of my 
mule I felt a whole chapter of my future book fly away out of my 
head — ^twice the poor boast came down on her knees, and launched 
my soul upon the confines of a bettor world — ^but at last we reached 
the summit, safe and sound, where to my amazement I found myself 
in presence of the two painters, who had gone on ahead in order to see 
the caravan climbing up. The spectacle was well worth the fatigue 
of the rapid ascent. 

The cai*avan stretched buck for more than a mile from the side of 
the mountain into the plain. First came the principal members of the 
Embassy, among whom shone conspicuous the plumed hat of the ambas- 
sador and the white turban of Mohammed Ducali, and on either side 
came a troop of servants on foot and on horseback, picturesquely 
scattered among the rocks and shrubs of the ascent. Behind these, 
in couples and groups of three or four, wrapped in their white and 
blue mantles, and bending above their scarlet saddles, the horsemen 
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of ihe Moorisli escort looked like a long procession of maskers; and 
bdiind them came the endless file of mules and horses carrying trunks, 
furniture, tents, and provisions, flanked by soldiers and 8en’'ants, the 
last of whom appeared like white and red points among the green of 
the fields. This many-coloured and glittering procession animated the 
solitary valley, and presented the strangest and gayest spectacle that 
can be imagined. If at that moment I had had the power to strike 
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it motionless, so that I could contemplate it at my leisure, I tliink I 
could not have resisted the temptation. As I turned to resume my 
road, I saw the Atlantic Ocean lying as blue and tranquil as a lake 
at a few miles distance. There was but one ship in view, sailing near 
the coist, and towards the strait. ITie commandant, observing her 
with his glass, discovered her to be Italian. What would wo not have 
given to have been seen and recognised by her! 

Frcnn the Red Mountain we descended into miother lovely valley, 
iilfiieBpeted with red, white, and lilac flowers. There was not a house, 

mu 
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nor tent, nor human being;, to be seen. The ambassador deciding to 
halt here, we dismounted and sat down imder the shade of some trees, 
while the baggage*train went on. 

Around us, at the distance of a few steps, the servants were grouped, 
each holding a horse' or mule. The artists drew forth their sketch- 
books, but it was of no use. Scarcely did one of the vagabonds 
perceive that he was an object of observation than ho hid himself 
behind a tree, or di'ow his hood over his face. Three of them, one 
after the other, got up and wont grumbling off, to sit down about fifty 
paces further on, dragging their quadrupeds with them. They did not 
even wish the animals to be sketched. In vain the vexed artists prayed, 
and coaxed, and offered money; it was all useless waste of breath. 
They made signs of no with their hands, pointing to the sky and 
smiling cunningly, as if to say, “Wo are not such fools as you think 
us.” Not even the mulatto boy, or the Legation soldiers, who were 
familiar with Europeans, and knew the two artists, would permit their 
persons to be profaned by a Christian pencil. The Koran, as we 
know, prohibits the representation of the human fig;uro, as well as that 
of animals, as a beginning of and temptation to idolatry. One of the 
soldiers was asked, tlm>ugh the inter 2 )reter, why he would not consent 
to stand and have his portrait taken. “Because,” ho answered, “in 
the figure which ho will make the artist cannot put a soul. What is 
the purpose of his work then? God alone can create living beings, 
and it is a sacrilege to pretend to imitate them.” The mulatto boy 
answered, laughing, “ Have my portrait taken ! Yes, while I am asleep ; 
then it does not matter, and I am not in fault; but never, if 1 know 
it, shall it bo done.” 

Then Signor Biseo began to draw one who was asleep. All the others, 
grouped about, stood turning their eyes, now on the painter, now on 
their sleeping companion. Presently the latter awoke, looked about him, 
made a gesture of displeasure, and went off grumbling, amid the laughter 
of his fellows, who seemed to be saying, “ You are done for now.” 
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After an hour more on the road, wc saw the white tents of the 
fflicampment^ and a troop of horsemen, sprung from we knew not 
where, came towards us, yelling, and firing off their guns. At about 
ten paces off they stopped, their chief shook hands with the ambassador, 
and his men joined our escort. They proved to bo soldiers of a 
species of landwehr belonging to the place where our camp was pitched, 
and forming part of the army of Morocco. Some had turbans, some 
a red handkerchief bound round the head, and all wore the white caftan. 
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The encampment was placed this time upon a barren spot ; in the 
distance on one side there was a chain of blue mountains, on the other 
verdant hills. At about half a mile from the tents were two groups of 
huts built of stubble, and half hidden among j^rickly-pear bushes. 

, We had hardly seated ourselves in the tent when a soldier came 
running, and planting himself before the ambassador, said, joyfully, 
“ ^e mum.'' “ Let them come in,” said the ambassador, rising. Wo 
, .dD rose to our feet. 

A long file of Arabs, accompanied by the chief of the escort, the 
^mldiers of the Legation, and servants, crossed the encampment, and, 
themselves before our tent, deposited at the feet of the am- 
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bassador a great quantity of coal, eggs, siigar, butter, candles, bread, 
three dozen of hens, and eight sheep. 

This tribute was the mona or mum. Besides the heavy tax they 
pay in money, the inhabitants of the country are obliged to furnish 
all ofBcial personages, the soldiers of the Sultan, and all envoys passing 
by, with a certain quantity of provisions. The (rovemment fixes the 
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quantity, hut tlie local autlunities demand whatever they please, 
without reference to the quantity received, although it may be more 
than is required, and it is always a small portion of that which has 
been extorted the month before, or will be extorted in the following 
month after the presentation. 

An old man, who appeared to be the head of the deputation, 
addressed, through the inteipreter, some obsequious words to the ambas- 
sador. The others, who were all poor peasants clothed in rags, looked 
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at us, our tents, and their tribute — ^the fruit of their labour lying at 
our feet — with an air of mingled astonishment and depression which 
betrayed a profound resignation. 

A division having been quickly made of the things, between the 
ambassador’s larder and that of the escort, muleteers and soldiers. 
Signor Morteo, who had that morning been named Intcndant-Gencral 
of the camp, rewarded the old Ai’ab, who made a sign to his com- 
panions, and all silently departed as they had come. 
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Then began, what was to take place every day from that time 
forth, a great squabbling among the servants, muleteers, and soldiers, 
over the sharing of the mum. It was a most amusing scene. Two 
or three of them went up and down with measured steps, carrying 
each a sheep in his arms, invoking Allah and the ambassador; others 
yelled out their discontent and enforced their reasoning by beating the 
ground 'vvith their fists; Civo fluttered about in his long white shirt 
with the profound conviction that he was very terrible; the sheep 
baa-d, the hens ran here and there, the dogs yelped. Suddenly up- 
mie tile ambassador, and all was still. 

Th« only one who continued to grumble was Selam. 
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Selam was a great personage. In realitj there were two of the 
Lotion soldiers who bore that name, both belonging to the special 
service of the ambassador; but, as when we say Napoleon we mean 
the first of that name, so when we said Selam we meant one, and 
one only. 

He was a handsome young fellow, tall and slender, and full of 
cleverness. He understood everything at a glance, did everything 
with all his might, walked in a scries of leaps, spoke with a look, 
and was in motion from morning until night. Everybody came to 
him, about the baggage, the tents, the kitchen, the horses, and he had 
an answer for all. He spoke Spanish badly and knew a few words 
of Italian, but could have made himself understood in Arabic, so 
speaking and picturesque was his pantomime. To indicate a hill, he 
made the gesture of a fiery colonel pointing out to his men a battery 
that is to be assaulted. To reprove a servant, he fell upon him as if 
he were about to annihilate him. He always reminded me of Salvini 
in Othello,” or ‘‘Oromanes.” In whatever attitude he presented himself, 
whether pouring water on the ambassador’s spine, or galloping by on 
his chestnut horse, nailed to his saddle, he was always the same bold, 
graceful, and elegant figure. The two painters were never tired of 
looking at him. He wore a scarlet caftan and blue drawers, and 
was easily distinguished from one end of the camp to another. His 
name was in every mouth all over the encampment. When he was 
angry he was a savage; when he laughed, a child. II Signor MinMro 
was for ever in his mouth and in his heart, for he placed him after 
Allah and the Prophet. Ten guns levelled at his breast would not 
have paled his cheek, and an undeserved rebuke from the ambassador 
made him cry. He was about five-and-twonty. 

When he had done grumbling, he came near me and began openk^ 
a box. As he stooped, his fez fell off and I saw a large blood>mark 
on his head. In answer to my question, he said that he had been 
wounded by a loaf of sugar. ‘*I threw it up in the air,” he 
N 
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Mid, with gravity, “and it came down on my head.” I looked 
amaxed, and he explained — “I do it,” he said, “to harden my head. 
The first time I fell down insensible, but now it only draws a little 
blood. A time will come when it will not break the skin. All the 
Arabs do it. My father broke bricks as thick as two fingers on his 

head as easily as I would 
break a loaf of bread. 
A true Arab,” he con- 
cluded, with a haughty 
air, striking his head a 
blow with liis fist, “ should 
have a head of iron.” 

The encampment that 
evening presented a very 
different aspect from that 
of the preceding days. 
Kverybody had fallen 
into their own habits of 
passing the time. The 
artists had erected their 
easels and were hard at 
work in front of their 

tent. The captain had 

sa«,m pvitMng out a Hill. gone to obscrve the 



ground, the vice-consul 

to collect insects, the ex^Spanish minister to shoot partridges; the am- 
bassador and the commandant were playing chess in the dining-tent ; 
the servants were playing leapfrog ; the soldiers of the escort conversed 
sitting in a circle; of the rest some walked about, some road, some 
wrote; one would have thought we had been there a month. If I had 
Iwd • small printing-press I could have found it in my heart to edit a 
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The weather was exquisite; we dined with the tent open, and 
during dinn er the horsemen of Had*el-Garbia shouted, and fired o£E 
their guns, while the sun went down in splendour. 

Opposite to me at table sat Mohammed Ducali. For the first time 
I was able to observe him attentively. He was a true type of the 
wealthy Moor — supple, elegant, and obsequious; I say wealthy, because 
he possessed, it was said, more than thirty houses at Tangiers, although at 
that time his affairs were supposed to be in some confusion. He might 
have been about forty years of age, was tall of stature, with regular 
features, fair, and bearded; he wore a small turban, twisted in a eaie 
of the finest of the fabrics of Fez, which fell down over a purple 
embroidered caftan ; he smiled to show his teeth, spoke Spanish in a 
feminine voice, and had the languid air of a young lover. In former 
days he had been a merchant ; had been in Italy, in Spain, London, 
and Paris, and had returned to Morocco with some ideas of European 
customs. He drank wine, smoked cigarettes, wore stockings, read 
romances, and related his gallant adventures. The principal reason for 
his going to Fez was a debt owed him by the Government, which he 
hoped to get paid through the good offices of the ambassador. He had 
brought with him his own tent, servants, and mules. His glance gave 
one to understand that he would have brought his wives also had that 
been possible, but upon my hazarding a question in that direction he 
modestly dropped his eyes, and made no reply. 

After dinner I satisfied a desire which I had nourished ever since 
leaving Tangiers, and went out to see the camp at night. I waited 
until every one had entered his tent, wrapped myself in a white 
mantle, and went out. The sky was studded with stars; the lights 
were all out, except the lantern that was attached to the flagnstaff; a 
profoimd silence reigned throughout the camp. Very quietly, and 
avoiding a stumble over the tent-cords, I moved to the left, and had 
not made ten steps when an unexpected sound stopped me diort. 
Some one appeared to be tuning a guitar, in a closed tent that I had 
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nerer visited, and which stood about thirty paces outside of the circle 
of the camp. I approached and listened. The guitar accompanied a 
soft and very sweet voice singing an Arab ditty full of melancholy. 
Gould there be a woman in this vnysterious tent ? It was closed on 
every side, so I lay down on my face and tried to peep underneath. 

Almost at the same moment a soft voice 
beside me said, Quien esV* (Who is 
there ?) “Allah protect me!” I thought, 
“ there w a woman here.” I answered, 
aloud, “ An inquisitive person,” with the 
most pathetic voice I could assume at 
the moment. A laugh responded, and 
a male voice said in Spanish, “Bravo! 
Come in and take a cup of tea ! ” It 
was the voice of Mohammed Ducali. 
He opened a little door, and 1 found 
myself within the tent, which was hung 
with some rich flowered stufp, orna- 
mented with small arched windows, 
lighted by a Moorish lantern, and jjer- 
fumed , in a way to do honour to the 
fairest odalit^ue of the Sultan’s harem. 
And there, luxuriously stretched upon 
Uohammi DwMi. » Persian carpet, with his head on a 

rich cushion, lay a young Arab servant 
lad, of gentle and pensive aspect, with a guitar in his hands. In 
the middle of the tent there was a tea-service, and on one side 
smoked a perfume-burner. I explained to Ducali how I came to be 
so near his tent, took a cup of tea, listened to an air sung by the 
Arab musician, and taking my leave, resumed my wanderings. Avoid- 
iag another tent where more of Ducali’s servants were sleeping, 1 
turned towards that of the ambassador. 
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Before the door lay Selam, stretched on his blue mantle, with his 
sabre by his side. If I wake him, and he does not recognise me at 
once,” I thought, “it is all over with me ! Let me bo prudent.” I 
advanced on tip-toe, and peeped into the tent. It was divided in the 
middle by a rich curtain: on one side was the reception-room, with 
a table covered with a cloth, and writing materials, and a few gilded 
chairs. On the other side slept the ambassador and his friend, 
the ex-minister from Spain. I thought I would leave my card on the 
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table, and advanced a step, when a low growl arrested me. It was 
Diana, the ambassador’s dog. Almost at the same moment the master’s 
voice called out, “ Who’s that ? ” 

“An assassin!” answered 1. 

He knew my voice, and called out, “Strike!” I explained the 
motive of my visit, at which he laughed, and giving me his hand in 
the darkness, wished me success in my undertaking. Coming out I 
stumbled over something which proved to .be a tortoise, and as I 
struck a match to examine him, I discovered a monstrous toad sitting 
looking at me. For a moment I thought I would give up my enter- 
prise, but curiosity overcoming disgust, I went on. 
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Once more I left the circle of the encampment, and wandered for a 
minute or two amoTig long rows of horses and mules, among which I 
recognised with emotion the white companion of my journey, apparently 
sunk in profotmd contemplation; and I next found myself before the 
tent of M. Vincent, a Frenchman residing at Tangiers, one of those 
mysterious personages who liave been all over the world, speak all 
tongues, and understand all trades — cook, mercliant, hunter, interpreter, 

reader of ancient inscriptions — 



and who, having, with his own 
tent and horse, attached himself 
to the Italian Embassy in the 
capacity of high director of the 
kitchen, was now going to Fez 
to sell to the Government French 
uniforms bought in Algeria. 

I looked in at lum through 
a crack. He was seated on a 
box, in a meditative attitude, 
with a great jnjje in his mouth, 




by the light of a small candle 
. stuck in a bottle. But what a 


M. vinemi. strange figure ! He reminded 

me of those old alchemists in 
the Dutch pictures, musing in their studies, their faces illuminated by 
the fire of an alembic. Meagre, bent, and bony, he looked as if every 
episode of his life had been written in . the wrinkles of his visage, 
and in the angles of his form. Who knows what he was thinlfing 
about? What memories of adventurous journeys, strange meetings, 
mad undertakings, and odd personages, were mingling in his head? 
Pmhaps, after aU, he was only thinking of the price of a pair of 
fWrvo hroeches, or about his scanty provision of tobacco. Just as 1 


was 
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going to speak he blew out his light with a puff, and vanished into the 
darkness like a magician. 

A few paces further on were the tents of the commandant of the 
escort, that of his first officer, and that of the chief of the horsemen 
of Had-el-Garbia. I was in the act of looking into one of these when 
a light step came behind me, and a hand of steel closed upon my arm. 
1 turned, and found myself face to face with the mulatto general. Ho 
withdrew his hand at once, and with a laugh, said, in a tone of apology, 
“ Saiamu alikuml salimu alikumP^ (“Peace be with you!”) Ho had 
taken me for a thief. We shook hands in token of amity, and I 
wont on. 

In a few moments I saw before me what appeared to be a hooded 
figure seated on the ground with musket in hand, and concluded 
that this must be a sentinel. About fifty paces further on there was 
another, and then a third; a chain of them all around the encampment. 
I learned later that this vigilance was from no fear of violence, but 
simjfiy to guard the tents from tliieves, who abound there, and are 
extremely clever at their trade, having much practice among tlie tribes 
who live in tents. Fortunately the frankness of my movements aroused 
no suspicion, and I was allowed to finish my excursion. 

1 passed by Malek and Sala^jti, the envoy’s two fiery steeds, stumbled 
over another tortoise, and stopped before the tent of the footmen. They 
were Ijnng on a little straw, one uixni the top of the other, and sleeping 
so profoundly that they seemed like a heap of corpses. The boy with 
the great black eyes lay with half his body outside of the tent, and I 
narrowly 'missed stepping on his face. I felt so sorry for him that, 
wishing to give him a little comfort in the morning when he should 
wake, I placed a piece of money in liis hand that lay open on the grass, 
palm upwards, as if begging charity from the spirits of the night. 

A murmur of merry voices drew me away to a neighbouring tent, 
where were the soldiers and servants of the Embassy; they appeared 
to be eating and drinking. I perceived the odour of kif, and recognised 
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H&e voices of Selam the Second, Abd-el-Rhaman, and others; it was an 
Arab oigie in full swing. The poor fellows had well earned a little 
division after the fatigues of the day, and I passed on without dis- 
turbing their merriment by my presence. In a few moments I reached 
the artists’ tent, which ciompleted the circle of the encampment, and my 
nocturnal excursion was over. 



TLETA DE REISSANA. 


t '^HE next morning we started before sunrise in a 

thick wet fog, which chilled us to the bone and 
hid us from each other. The horsemen of the 
escort had their cowls over their heads, and their 
guns slung across their shoulders. We were all 
wlapped in cloaks and mantles; it seemed like 
autumn in the Low Countries. In front of me I could 
discern nothing distinctly save the white turban and 
blue cloak of the Caid; all the others were con- 
fused shadows lost in the grey mist. We went on- 
ward in silence over the rough ground covered with 
dwarf palms, broom and wild plums, and fennel, in 
groups compact or scattered according to the cross- 
ing or forking of the road. The sun, appearing in the horizon, gilded 
our left' side a moment, and again vanished. The mist presently grew 
thinner, and we could catch glimpses of the country. It was a succes- 
sion of green valleys, into which we descended and came up again almost 
unconsciously, so gradual were the slopes. The banks were covered with 
the aloe and the wild olive. The olive which grows prodigiously here is 
left almost everywhere in its wild state, and the inhabitants use the fruit 
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of the mym for light and food. We saw no signs of habitation, neither 
houses nor tents. We seemed to be travelling tlurough a virgin country. 
From valley to valley, from solitude to solitude, after about three hours’ 
journeying we finally reached a point where the larger trees and wider 
paths, and a few scattered cattle hero and there, gave token of an 
inhabited place. One after the other our mounted escort spurred their 
horses and galloped away over a height, others darted off in another 
direction, the rest arranged themselves in close order, l^esontly wo 
found ourselves in front of the opening of a gorge formed by low 



The JSscort in the Ed'Vly Mominy, 

hills, upon winch stood some huts. A few ragged Arabs of both sexes 
looked curiously at us from behind the liodgc. As we rode into the 
goxge the sun shone out, and, turning an abrupt angle, we found our- 
selves in front of a wonderful spectacle. 

Three hundred horsemen, dressed in all the colours of the rainbow, 
and scattered in a sort of grand disorder, came towards us at full speed, 
with them ' muskets held aloft, as if they were rushing to the assault. 
It was the escort from the province of Laracce, preceded by the 
govranor and his officials, coming to relieve the escort of Had-el-Garbia, 
was to leave us on the confines of the province of Tangiers, 
It that we had now reached. 
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Tho governor of Laracce, a dignified old man with a great white 
beard, stopped the advance of his horsemen with a sign of his hand, 
saluted the envoy, and then, turning to the troop, who seemed boiling 
over with impatience, made a vigorous gesture as if to say, “ Break loose 1” 
Then began one of the most splendid lab-el-haroda (or powder-plays) 
that could be desired. 

They charged in couples, by tens, one by one, in the bottom of 
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the valley, on the hills, in front and at the sides of the caravan, 
forwards and backwards, firing and yelling without cessation. In a 
few minutes the valley was as full of the smoke and smell of powder 
as a battle-field. On every side horses pranced, arms glittered, mantles 
floated, and red, yellow, green, blue, and orange caftans mingled with 
the shine of sabres and poignards. One by one they darted by, like 
winged phantoms, old and young, men of colossal proportions, strange 
and terrible figures, erect in their stirrups, with heads thrown baek, 
hair streaming in the wind, and muskets held aloft; and each as he 
discharged his piece gave a savage cry, which the interpreter traiuh 
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lated for ub: — “Have a care!” “Oh, my mother!” “In the name 
of God!” “I kill thee!” “Thou art dead!” “I am avenged!” 
Some dedicated the sliot to a special purpose or person : “ To my 
master!” “To my horse!” “To my dead!” “To my sweetheart!” 
They fired up and down, and behind, bending and twisting as though 
they had been tied to the saddle. Here and there one would lose 
his turban or his mantle, and ho would turn in full career and pick 
it up with the point of his musket. Some tlirow their guns up in the 
air and caught them as they fell. Their looks and gestures were 
like those of men mad with drink, and risking their lives in a sort 
of joyful fury. Most of the horses dripped blood from their bellies, 
and the feet and stirrups, and extremities of the mantles of the riders, 
were all bloody. Some faces in that multitude impressed themselves 
upon my memory from the first. Among others, a young man with a 
Cyclopean head and an immense pair of shoulders, dressed in a rose- 
coloured caftan, and who emitted a succession of roars like those of 
a wounded lion; a lad of fifteen, handsome, bareheaded, and all in 
white, who passed tliree times, crjdng, “My God! my God!” a long, 
bony old man, with a most ill-omened visage, who flew by with 
half-shut eyes and a satanic grin upon his face, as if he carried the 
plague behind him; a black, all eyes pnd teeth, with a monstrous scar 
across Ids forehead, who writhed furiously about in his saddle, as if to 
free himself from the clutch of some invisible hand. 

In this fasldon they accompanied tlie march of the caravan, 
ascending and descending the heights, forming groups, dissolving and 
re-forming, with every combination of colour, till they seemed like 
die fluttering of a myriad of banners. 

At a shml; distance from the end of the gorge the ambassador 
•topped, and we all dismounted to enjoy a little rciwso and refresh- 
mmt under the shade of a group of olive-trees, but the escort from 
Lanooe continued its exercises before us. The baggage train went on 
the spot selected for the camp. 
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We had reached the Cuba of Sidi-Liamani. 

In Morocco they give the name of Cidni (or cupola) to a small square 
chapel, with a low dome, in which a saint lies bmied. These Cube, very 
frequent in the southern part of the empire, placed in general near a 
spring and a palm-tree, and visible by their 
snowy whiteness from a groat distance, sen'c 
as guides to the traveller, are visited by the 
faithful, and are for the most part in charge 
of a descendant of the saint, heir to his 
sanctity, who inhabits a hut close by, and 
lives by the alms of jiious pilgrims. The 
Cuba of Sidi-Liamani was jxjstod upon a 
little ominonco at a few paces distant from 
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us. Some Arabs were seated before the door. Behind them pro- 
truded the head of a decrepit old man — ^the saint — ^who looked at us 
with stupid wonder. 

In a few minutes our kitchen fires were lighted and we were break- 
fasting; while an empty sardine box, thrown away by the cook, and 
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pidked up by the Arabs, was carried to the Cuba for examination, and 
TTiw/lfl the object of a long and animated discussion. Meantime, the 
k^-d-baroda being over, the horsemen had dismounted, and were scattered 
all about the valley, some of them were resting, some pasturing their 
horses, while oihers, seated in their saddles, remained to keep watch as 
sentinels upon the heights. 

As 1 walked about with the captain, I then for the first time 
observed the horses of Morocco. They are all small, so much so, that 
upon my return to Europe, after having become accustomed to thorn, 
even middle-sized horses seemed at first cnormoxis to me. They have 
brilliant eyes, the forehead a little flattened, very wide nostrils, the 
cheek-bone very prominent, the whole head beautiful; the shin-bone 
and tibia slightly curved, which gives a peculiar elasticity of move- 
ment; the crupper very sloping, rendering them more able to gallop 
than to trot, indeed, I do not remember ever to have seen a horse trot in 
Morocco. Seen in repose or merely walking past, even the finest of 
them makes no show; but put to a gallop, they are quite changed, 
and become superb. Although they have much less food, and are 
more heavily caparisoned than ours, they bear fatigue much better. 
Also the manner of riding is different. The stirrups are very short, 
and the reins very long. The rider sits with his knees almost at a right 
angle, and the saddle, extremely high before and behind, holds him in 
a way that makes it almost impossible for him to bo thrown. The 
horsemen wear heelless boots of yellow leather. Most of them have no 
^urs, but use instead of them the angle of the stirrup; some wear a 
small iron point in the shape of a dagger, fastened to the heel by a 
metal band and chain. Wonderful things are told of the great love 
of an Arab for his horse, the animal of tlie Prophet’s predilection; he 
is said to consider him as a sacred being; that every morning at sun- 
rise he places his hand upon his steed’s head, and murmurs, Bimillah ! 
(in the name of Gktd), and then kisses the hand, which has been 
nnetifled the touch; and that he is prodigal of cares and 
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It may be all true. But as far as I could see, the Arab’s great 
affection for his horse did not prevent him from lacerating his sides 
in a quite unnecessary way, or from leaving him in the sun when he 
could have put him in the shade, or from taking him a long distance 
to drink, with his legs hobbled, or from exposing him a dozen times 
a day to the danger of breaking his limbs, out of pure mischief, or 
finally, from neglecting his trappings in a way that would put 
him in prison for six months if he belonged to a Eiiropean cavalry 
regiment. 

The heat being very great we remained some hours at our resting 
place, but no one could sleep by reason of the insects. It was the 
first warning of the great battle that was to be waged, growing hotter 
every day, until the end of the journey. Hardly had we stretched 
ourselves upon the ground when we were assaulted, stung, and 
tormented on every side, as if we had chosen a bed of nettles. Cater- 
pillars, spiders, monstrous ants, hornets and grasshoppers, big, impudent, 
and determined, swarmed about us. The commandant, who had taken 
upon himself to raise our spirits by always exaggerating the perils of 
the way, now assured us that those creatures might bo eonsidered 
microscopic compared with the insects that we should encounter at 
Fez and later in the summer; g.nd he declared that so little would be 
left of us upon our return to Italy that our best friends would not 
know us. The cook listened to these remarks with a forced smile, 
and became pensive. Close by there was a monstrous spider’s web, 
spread over some bushes like a sheet hung out to dry. The comman- 
dant exclaimed that everything in that country was gigantic, for- 
midable, miraculous! and insisted that the spider which had made 
that web must be as large as a horse. But we could not discover him. 
The only ones of us who slept Were the Arabs, curled up in the burning 
sun with a procession of creeping things marching over them. The two 
artists tried to sketch, surrounded by a cloud of ferocious flies, which 
drew from Ussi a whole rich litany of Florentine oaths. 
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The heat becoming less, the escort from Had-el-Garbia, the 
American Cionsul, and the Vice-Qovemer of Tangiers, took leave of the 
MwhwjMWilnr and tumed back, while we pursued our way, accompanied 
by the three hundred horsemen from Laracce. 

Vast undulating plains, covered here with corn and there with 
barley, further on with yellow stubble or with grass and flowers; 
here a few black tents and the tomb of a saint; now and then a 
palm-tree; from mile to mile throe or four horsemen coming to join 
our escort; an immense solitude, a sky of perfect purity, a burning 
sun; such are the notes I find in my note-book as to the march of 
May dth. 

The encampment was at Tleta do Reissana. We found the tents 
pitched as usual in a circle, in a deep and shell-shaped gorge so 
overgrown with tall grass and flowers that they almost impeded our 
steps. It seemed like a great garden. Beds and boxes in the tents 
were almost hidden by tall flowers of every form and colour. 
Close to the tent of the two painters rose two enormous aloes in 
blossom. 

The Italian Consular Agent from Laracce met us here. He was 

Signor G , an old Genoese merchant, who had lived for forty years 

on the Atlantic coast, jealously j^eseiwing the accent of his native 
town; and towards evening arrived, from no one know where, an 
Arab who wished to consult the doctor of the Embassy. 

He was a poor old man, lame and bent; Signor Miguerez, who 
spoke Arabic, questioned him about his ailments, and searched in the 
portable medicine chest for a remedy. Not finding the right one, he 
sent for Mohammed Ducali, and made him write down a prescription 
in Arabic, by means of which the sick man was to be treated when 
^he got back to his family and friends. It was a medicine much in 
use among the Arabs. Whilst Ducali wrote, the old man muttered 
pmyers; and when it was ready, the paper was handed to him. 

’’A^mstantly, before there was time to say one word, he crammed it 
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into his mouth with both hands. The doctor called out: — “No! no! 
Spit it out ! spit it out 1 ” But it was of no use. The poor old 
fellow chewed the paper with the avidity of a starving ' creature, 
swallowed it, thanked the doctor, and turned to go away. They had 
all the pains in the world to persuade him that the virtue of the 
medicine did not reside in the paper, and that another prescription 
must bo written. 

The incident cannot surprise any one who knows what the science 
of medicine is in Morocco. It is almost exclusively exercised by 
quacks, necromancers, and “saints.” Some juices of herbs, blood- 
letting, sarsaparilla fur certain diseases, the dry skin of a serpent or 
chameleon for intermittent fevers, a hot iron for wounds, certain verses 
from the Koran written upon the medicine bottles, or on bits of paper 
worn round the sick mati’s neck; these are the principal remedies. 
The study of anatomy being forbidden by their religion, it is easy to 
imagino to what a pass surgery is reduced. Amputation is held in 
abhorrence. The few Arabs who are within reach of the aid of 
European surgeons, would 2>refer to die in atrocious s2)asms rather 
than submit to the cut that would save their lives. It follows that 
though cases of injury to a limb arc frequent in Morocco, especially 
from the exidosion of fire-arms, there are very few mutilated persons; 
and those few are for the most i)art poor wretches whose hands have 
been cut off by the executioner with a dull knife, and the hemorrhage 
stop^jed by the ai^plication of boiling pitch. These violent remedies, 
however, especially the red-hot iron, sometimes obtain admirable 
effects; and they apjily them themselves brutally, boldly, witliout any 
aid. Either by reason of small nervous sensibility, or from their souls 
having been hardened in a fatalistic faith, they resist the most horrible 
pain with tremendous force of will. They go through the operation 
of cupping with an earthen pot and enough fire to roast the spine; 
they open boils with their daggers, driving them in at the risk of 
cutting an artery; and they will apply fire to an open wound on their 
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own ana, blowing away the smoke of the frizzling flesh without a 
groan. The maladies that arc most prevalent are fevers, ophthalmia, 
scald'head, elephantiasis, and dropsy; but the most common of all is 
syphilis, handed down from generation to generation, altered and 
reproduced in strange and horrid forms, with which whole tribes are 
infected, and of which a large proportion die; and the mortality would 
no doubt be even greater but for their extreme sobriety in eating, to 
which both their ijoverty and the exigencies of the climate compel 
them. European physicians there are none excepting in the cities 
of the coast; in Fez itself there arc none, unless some renegade quack 
who has fled from Algeria or the Spanish garrisons, may be counted 
such. When the Emperor, or a Minister, or a rich Moor falls ill, he 
sends for a European doctor from the coast. But this is never done 
except in cases of extremity, and they hide their infirmities for years, 
so that when the physician does arrive, it is often only to see his 
patient die. They have great faith in the skill of European doctors; 
the sight of the drugs, the chemical preparations, the surgical instru- 
ments, give them an immense idea of the power of science; they 
promise themselves prodigies, following the first prescriptions with the 
docility and cheerfulness of people quite certain of a prompt cure. 
But if the cure is not immediate, they lose all faith, and go back to 
their quacks. 

The evening passed without any event worth noting, beyond the 
discovery of a monstrous scorpion of preternatural blackness on the 
pillow of my bed. I was seized with a momentary terror, and care- 
fully threw the light upon him as I approached with cautious steps ; 
whereupon 1 was able to read upon his back the following reassuring 
inscription : — Ceatar Biseo made U — May 6th, 1875. 

At dawn in the morning we left for the city of Alkazar. The 
wealber was dark. The gorgeous colours of the soldiers of our escort 
diODe out with marvellous force against the grey sky and the dark 
of the country. Homed Ben Kasen Buhamei planted himself 
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upon a height above the road and looked complacently down upon the 
brilliant cavalcade as they filed by in close order, silent, grave, with 
eyes fixed upon the horizon, like the advance guard of an army on 
the morning of a battle. For some time wo rode among olive-trees 
and high bushes; then wo entered a vast plain all covered with 
flowers, violet and yellow, where the escort scattered to go tlirough the 
lah-ehharode. It would be impossible to convey an idea of the strange 
beauty of the s])ectacle upon that flowery plain, under the threatening sky. 



EroluHons of ilw Soldiers of AVkazar, 


I can scarcely believe that they had any rule by which they grouped 
themselves and dissolved again to form new combinations, but that 
morning I fancied it. One would have sworn that their movements- 
were directed by a ballet-master. In the midst of a group of blue 
mantles there would appear, as if sent on })urpose, one in a white 
cloak; and a company of white caftans surrounded a figure in brilliant 
rose-colour, looking as if made by the stroke of an artist’s brush. 
Harmonious nolours followed, met, and mingled for the space of a 
moment, and tITen dissolved to form new harmonies. The three 
hundred seemed multiplied into an army; they were everywhere, 
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'wlieelmg and swooping like a flock of birds; and the two ])aintcr8 
were driven to despair by tboni. 

“ Ah, eanaglie ! ” — exclaimed one, — “ If I only liad yon in iny 
clutch at Florence ! ” 



An. Arab and h%s Jlorse, 



ALKAZAIi-KL-KIBIR. 


a certain point the ambassador made a 
sipi to the Caid, and the escort came to 
^ stand, while we, accompanied by a few 
J||||h|||L soldiers, w’ent a short distance beyond to 

visit the ruins of a bridge. The place 
worthy of the silent respect with 
\ ^ which we st<K)d and viewed the little 

^ '' remained of what was once a bridge. 

I’liree hundred years ago, on the fourth 
of August, over those flowery fields, fifty 
cannon and forty thousand horsemen 
thundered and charged under the command of one of the greatest 
captains of Africa, and the youngest, the most adventurous, the most 
unfortmiate of European inonarchs. On the shores of that river 
were jmt to death — by the implacable scimitars of Arabs, Turks, 
and Berbers — the flower of the Portuguese nobility, courtiers, bishopsj 
8})anish soldiers, and soldiers of William of Orange, Italian, German, 
and French adventurers. Six thousand Clmstians fell that day. We 
stood upon the field of that terrible battle of Alkazor, which spread 
consternation throughout Europe, and sent a shout of joy from 
Fez to Constantinople. Over that bridge passed at that time the 
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road to Alkazar. Near it was the canij) of Muley Moluk, Sultan 
of Morocco. Muley Moluk cuine from Alkazar, the Khiff of I’ortugul 
from Arzilla. The battle wjis fouf^ht upon that plain, and alonj*; 
the shores of the river. Beyond the ruins of the bridf^e there was 
not a stone or a sipi to record it. From which side had the 
cavalry of the Duke of Kiveiro made its first victorious charge Y 
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Where had Muley Ahmed fought, the brother of the Sxdtan, tlm future 
conqueror of the Soudan, a captain sus])ected of cowardice in the 
morning, a victorious monarch in the evening? At what point on the 
river was drowned Mohammed the Black, the discrov'iu'd fratricide, and 
provoker of the war ? At what angle of the field had King Stjbastian 
received those death-wounds that killed with him the iiKle])endence of 
Portugal and the last hopes of Camoens? And whc're stood the litt(*r 
of Sultan Moluk when he expired among his oHict'rs, with his finger 
oa» his lip ? Wliilst those thoughts were passing through o^lr minds. 




THE ALKAZAR ESCORT. 
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the escort stood afar ofF, motionless on that famous field, like a handful 
of Muloy Ahmed’s cavalry brouf^ht to life by the noise of our passa^. 
And yet very likely not one umon^ those soldiers know that this had 
been the hattlcfitdd of three kin}?s, the {?lory of their ancestors ; and when 
wo resumed our march, they glanced about with curious eyes, us if 
set'king among tile grass and flowers for the reason of our halt. 

W(! crossed the Mklmcem and the Uarrur, two small affluents of the 
Kus, or Lukkos, the Lixost of the ancients, which from the mountains 
of the Jlif where it is bom, throws itself into tlie Atlantic at Laratice ; 
and continued our way towards Alkazar over a succession of arid hills, 
meeting only an occasional camel with his driver. 

At last, we thought as we rode along, we shall arrive at a city ! It 
was three days since we had seen a house, and every one felt a wish 
to get away for a day from the monotony of desert life. Besides, 
Alkazar was the first of the towns of the interior that we should roach, 
and our curit)sity was very lively. The escort fell into order as wo 
api)roached the place. We almost unconsciously ranged ourselves in 
two ranks, with the ambassador in front flanked by his two intcri)reters. 
The weather had clean'd up, and a cheerful impatience animated the 
whole caravan. 

Suddenly, from the top of a. hill, we saw in the jdain below, sur- 
rounded by gardens, the city of. Alkazar, crowniod with towers, 
minarets and 2*“’inis, and at the same moment there burst forth the 
cracking of musketry and the sound of a most infernal din of music. 

It was the governor coming to meet us with his staff, a company 
of foot-soldiers, and a band of music. In a few minutes we met. 

Ah! he who has not seen the Alkazar band, with its ten pijjers, 
and honi-2)layers, old men of a hundred years and boys of ten, all 
mounted on d(mkeys about as large as dogs, ragged and half naked, 
with their shaven heads, their satyr-like gestures, their mummy faces, 
has not seen, I think, the most sadly comic spectacle that can be 
witnessed under the wide sky. 
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Whilst the aged gctverjior was giving welcome to oiir chief, the 
soldiers fired their muskets in the air, and the hand continued to play. 



Kvlerin-n jiJkaxar. 


Wo advanced to within half n mile of thc^ city, to an arid fi(!ld wdiore 
the tents were to he pitched. 

The band accompanied us, still playing. The dinner tent was 
pitched and made ready, and we entered it while the escort fired 
tb«r .muskets. 
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Meanwhile the band, ranged before the tent, continued to blow with 
increasing ferocity, but a supjjlicating gesture from the ambassador silenced 
it at last. Then we assisted at a curious scene. 

Almost at the same moment there presented themselves to the am- 
btissador, one on the right and the other on the left, a black man and 
an Arab. The black, handsomely dressed in a white turban and a 
blue caftan, deposited at his feet a jar of milk, a basket of oranges. 



Justice at the Ambassador's Tent. 


and a dish of (‘iixcutisu •, the Aral), poorly attired in the usual burnouse, 
])lacod before him a sheep. ^’his done, the two darte<l lightning 
glances at each other. They were two mortal enemies. The am- 
bassador, who knew them and expected them, called the interpreter, 
sat down, and began to ([ucstion them. 

They had come to ask for justice. The black was a sort of factor 
or steward of the old Grand Scheriff Hacali, one of the most powerful 
personages at the court of Fez, proprietor of much land in the neigh- 
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boaxhood of Alkazar. The Arab was a countryman. Tlteir dispute 
had been going on for some time. The black, strong in the protection 
of his master, had several times imprisoned and fined the Arab, 
accusing him, and supporting his accusation with many proofs, of 
having stolen horses, cattle, and goods. The Arab, who insisted 
that he was innoeent, finding no one willing to take up his defence 
against his persecutor, had abandoned his village one fine day, and 
going to Tangiers, had there enquired who among the foreign ambas- 
sadors was most just and generous. Being told that it was the 
Minister from Italy, he had cut the throat of a sheep before the gate 
of the Legation, asking in this sacred form, to which no refusal was 
possible, for protection and justice. The ambassador had listened to 
his story, had intervened through the agent at Laracce, and had called 
upon the authorities at Alkazar to sec to it; but his own distance, the 
intrigues of the black, and the weakness of tlie authorities had all 
combined to put the poor Arab in a worse condition than at first; and 
he was indeed again accused and subjected to new persecutions. Now 
the presence of the ambassador was to undo the knot. Both indivi- 
duals were admitted to tell each his own story : the interpreters rajndly 
translating. 

Nothing more dramatic can be iqiagined than the contrast between 
the figures and the language of the two men. 

The Arab, a man of about thirty years of age, of a sickly and 
suffering aspect, spoke with irresistible fervour, trembling, shivering, 
invoking God, striking the earth with his fists, covering his face with 
his hands with a gesture of despair, fulminating at his enemy with 
glances that no words can describe. Ue declared that the other had 
suborned witnesses, intimidated the authorities, that he had imprisoned 
him, the speaker, solely to extort money, that he had cast many others 
into prison in order to possess their wives, that he had sworn his death, 
that he was the scourge of the country, an accursed of God, an in- 
faaWMis being; and as he spoke, he showed the marks of the fetters 
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upon his naked limbs, and his voice was choked with anguish. The 
black, whose every feature confirmed one, at least, of these accusations, 
listened without looking, answered quietly, smiled slightly with the edge 
of his lip, impassive and sinister as a statue of Perfidy. 

The discussion had lasted for some time, and seemed yet far 
a conclusion, when the ambassador cut it short by a decision that was 
received favourably by both parties. He called Selim, who appeared 
upon the instant with his great black eyes shining, and ordered him 
to mount his horse and gallop to the Arab’s village, distant an hour 
and a half from Alkazar, and there gather from the inhabitants infor- 
mation concerning the persons and the facts. The blacik thought: — 
“ They are afraid of me ; they will either be silent, or speak in my 
favour.” The Arab thought, and ho was quite right, that interrogated 
by a soldier of the Embassy, they would have courage to speak the 
truth. 

Selim darted off like an aiTow; the two disputants vanished and 
were seen no more. We heard afterwards that the village people had 
all testified in favour of the Amb, and that the black had been con- 
demned, through the intervention of the ambassador, to restore to his 
victim the money he had extorted from him. 

Meantime the tents had been pitched, the usual poor wretches had 
brought the usual mum, and a few of the inhabitants of the city had 
come into the encampment. 

As soon as it began to gi’ow cooler, we proceeded towards Alkazar 
on foot, preceded, flanked, and followed by an armed force. 

We saw from a distance, in passing, a singular edifice, between the 
camp and the town, all arches and cupolas, with a court in the midst, 
like a cemetery. It proved to be one of those zania, now fallen into 
disuse, which, when Moorish civilisation flourished, contained a library, 
a school of letters and sciences, a hospital for the poor, an inn for 
travellers, besides a mosque and a sepulchral chapel; they belonged, 
and belong still in general, to the religious orders. 
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We approached the gatcH of the cjty. It is summndod by old 
battlemented walls; near the gate by which wo entered were some 
tombs of saints surmounted by green df)mos. Hearing n great noise 
over our heads wo looked up, and found it proceeded from some large 
storks, erect upon the roofs of the houses, which were clattering their 
bills together, as if to give warning of our coming. We entered a 
street ; the women rusliod inb) their houses ; the children took to flight. 
The houses are small, unjilasterod, without windows, and di^nded by 
dark and dirty alleys. The streets look like the beds of torrents. At 
some of the comers lie entire carcases of donkeys and dogs. We 
trudge through the dirt, among great stones, and deep holes, stumbling 
and jumping. The inhabitants begin to gather ui)on our track, look- 
ing at us with amazement. The soldiers make way for us with their 
fists and the butts of their muskets, with a zeal which the ambassador 
hastens to restrain. A tlirong of jkjojiIc now follow and precede us. 
When one of us turns suddenly round, all stoj), some run away, and 
others hide themselves. Hero and there a woman slams her door in our 
faces, and a child utters a ycdl of terror. The women look like bundles 
of dirty rags; the children arc in general <juito naked; boys of ten or 
twelve have nothing on but a shirt tied round the waist with a cord. 
Little by little the people about us grow bolder. They look curiously 
at our trousers and boots. Some boys venture to touch the skirts of 
our coats. The general expression of the faces is far from benevolent. 
A woman, in full flight, throws some words at the ambassador which 
the interpreter translates : — “ God confound thy race ! ” A young man 
cries out : — “ God g^rant us a good day of victory over these ! ” We 
reach a small square, so steep and stony that we can with diflieulty 
climb it, and pass a line of horrible old women almost completely 
naked, seated on the groxmd, with bread and other matters before 
them which they appear to be seUing. In the streets through which 
we pass there is at every hundred paces a great arched door, which is 
deied at night. The houses are everywhere naked, cracked, gloomy. 
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We enter a bazaar, roofed with canes and branches of trees that are 

falling down on every side. The shops are mere niches ; the shopmen 

wax figures; the merchandise rubbish offered in joke and hopeless of 
a purchaser. In every comer are crouched sad, sleepy, stupid-looking 
figures; children with scald-heads; old women with no semblance of 
humanity. We seem to be wandering in the halls of a hospital. The 
air is full of aromatic odours. Not a voice is heard. The crowd 
ac(;ompanios us in spectral silence. We come out of the bazaar. We 
meet Moors on horseback, camels with their burthens, a fury who 
shakes her fist at the ambassador, an old saint crowned with a laurel 
wreath, who laughs in our faces. At a certain point we began to see 

men dressed in black, with long hair, their heads covered with a blue 

handkerchief, who looked smilingly at us, and made humble salutations. 
One of those, a ceremonious old gentleman, presently came forward 
and invited the ambassador to visit the Mella, or Jews’ quarter, called 
by the Arabs by that insulting name, which signifies accursed ground. 
The ambassador accepting, we passed under a vaulted door or gate- 
way, and engaged in a labyrinth of alleys more hideous, more 
wretched, and more fetid than tho.se of the Arab city, between houses 
that seemed mere dens, across small squares like stable-yards, from 
which could be seen courts like powers ; and from every side of this 
dirt-heap emerged beautiful women and girls, smiling and murmuring: 
— Buenos (lias ! — Buenos dias ! In some places wo were obliged to stop 
our noses and pick our way on the tips of our toes. The ambassador 
was indignant. “ How is it possible,” said he to the old Jew, “ that 
you can live in such filth?” 

“It is the custom of the country,” he replied. 

“ The custom of the country ! It is shameful ! And you fl.«k 
the protection of the Legations, talk of civilisation, call the Moors 
savages ! You, who live worse than they, and hare the face to pride 
yourselves upon it ! ” The Hebrew hung his head and smiled, ' as if 
he thought : — “ What strange ideas ! ” 
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Ab we came out of the Mulla tlie crowd afrain surrounded us. 
The Vice-Consul jiattcd a child on the head, and there wore signs of 
astonishment ; a favourable murmur arose ; the soldiers wore obliged to 



drive back the boys ^no crowded in upon us. We went witli 
quickened pac^ up a deserted street, leaving the crowd gradually 
behind u;^^ and coming outside the walls into a road bordered by 
enoim4)ug cactus and tall palm-trees, felt with a long breath of relief 
we were free of the city and its people. 
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Such is the city of Alkazar, commonly called Alkazar-el-Kcbir, 
which sif^iifies — the great Palace. Tradition says that it was founded 
in the twelfth century, by that Abou-Yussuf Yacoub-el-Mansur, of the 
dynasty of the Almoadi, Avho conquered Alonzo IX. of Castile at the 
battle of Alarcos, and who built the famous tower of the Girahla at 
Seville. It is related that one evening he lost his way while hunting, 
and that a fisherman sheltered him in his hut. The Calij)h in grati- 
tude built for him on the same sjM)t a great ]»alace with some other 
houses, around which clustered gradually the city. It was once a 
flourishing and populous ifiacc ; now it has about five thousand inhabi- 
tants, between Moors and Jews, and is very poor, although it draws 
some advantages from being on the road of the caravans that tmverse 
the empire from North to South. 

Passing near one of the gates we saw an Arab boy of about 
twelve years old walking stiffly and with diffl(‘ulty, with his h'gs wide 
apart in the most awkward attitude. ()tlu>r boys were following him. 
When he came near we saw that he had a great bar of iron about a 
foot in length fixed between his legs by two rings around his ankles. 
Ho was a lean and dii*ty lad, with an ill-favoured countenance. The 
ambassador questioned him through the interpreter. 

“ Wlio put that bar u})on }’ou,? ” 

“ My father,” answered the bo}', boldly. 

“Jfor what reason?” • 

“ Because I will not leani to read.” 

Wo did not believe him, but a town Arab who was present con- 
firmed what ho had said. 

“ Have you worn it long ? ” 

“ Three years,” ho answered, smiling bitterly. 

Wo thought it all a lie. But the Arab again confirmed it, adding 
that the boy slept with the bar upon him, and that all Alkazar knew 
him. Then the ambassador, moved with compassion, made him a little 
speech, exhorting him to study, to get rid of that shame and torture, 
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and not to dishonoiu' his family ; and wlieu the interpreter had 
repeated it, he was aidted what his answer was. 

“ My answer is this,” replied the boy, “ that I will wear the iron 
all my life, but that I will never loam to read, and that 1 will die 
before I yield.” 

The ambassador looked fixedly at him, but he sustained his ^lanee 
with unflincliing eye. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the ambassador, tm'iiing to us, “ our mission 
is over.” We returned to the camp, and the boy with his iron bar 
re-entered the city. 

“A few years more,” said a soldier, “and there will bo another 
head over tlio Alkazar gate.” 




liEN-AUDA. 



HE next morning, at Bunriso, wo forded 
the river Kuh, on the right hank of 
which the city of Alcazar is situated, 
and again advanced over an undulat- 
ing, flowery, solitary country, whose 
confines stretched beyond our sight. 
The csc<»rt was scattered in a number 
of detu(thed groups, looking like so 
many little corUyes of a Sultan. The 
iirtists galloped here and there, sketch- 
book and pencil in hand, sketching 
horses and riders. The rest of the 
members of the embassy talked of 


the invasion of the Goths, of com- 

Hamed. 


inerce, of scorpions, of philosophy. 


eagerly listened to by the moimted servants who came behind. Civo lent 
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particular attention to a i)hilosoj)hic discufwion; Hamod listened to Ids 
master, who was telling about a wild boar hunt, in which lie had risked 
his life. This Hamed was, after Selim, the most notable personage in 
the whole category of servants, soldiers, and grooms. lie was an Arab 
of about thirty years old, very tall, bronzed, muscular, strong as a bull ; 

but he bad also a beardless 
face, the softest dark eyes, a 
voice, a smil(‘, a grace in all 
bis moveunents, which made 
the most marked contrast with 
bis j)owcTful person. He wore 
a white tui’ban, a blue jacsket, 
and Zouave trousers ; s])oko 
Sj)anish, knew how to do every- 
thing, and ])lcasod everybody, 
so that the vain-glorious Selim 
Avas jealous of him. The others 
also were all more or less 
handsome young fellows, at- 
tentive, and full of obsequious 
solicitude. Wlien one of us 
looked back, he encountered 
their big eyes asking whether 
ho needed anything. “ What 
a pity,” thought I, “ that we should not be attacked by a band of 
robbers, so that wo might see all these nimble fellows jmt to the 
proof ! ” 

We had ridden about two hours when we began to meet people. 
The first was a black horseman, who held in his hand one of those 
little sticks Avith an inscription in Arabic, called hrres, which the 
monks give to travellers to preserve them from robbers and illness. 
TlMb came some ragged old women bearing great bundles of wood 
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upon their aliouldcrs. Oh, })owcr of fanaticism ! licnt as tlioy were, 
tired, breathless, they still found strenjfth to launch a curse at us. Ono 
inunnured, “God curse these infidels!” Another, “God keej) us from 
the evil spirit ! ” About an hour later wo met a courier, a jwor lean 
Arab, bearing hitters in a leathern bag slung about his neck, llo 
stoj)pod to say that he came 
from I^ez, and was going to 
Tangiers. I’lio ambassador 
gave him a h'tter for Tan- 
giers, and he hastened on 
Ids way. 

Such, and no other, is 
the postal service of Morocco, 
and nothing can bo more 
wretched than the lives of 
those couriers. They eat 
nothing on their journey but 
a little bread and a few figs ; 
they stop only at night for 
a few hours to sleep, witli 
a (iord tied to the foot, to 
which the}’ set fire before 
going to slee}), and which 
wakens them within a cer- 
tain time; they travel whole days without seeing a tree or a drop 
of water; they cross forests infested with wild boar, climb mountains 
inaccessible to mules, sudni rivers, sometimes walk, sometimes run, 
sometimes roll down declivities, or climb ascents on feet and hands, 
under the August sun, under the di’onching autumn rains, under 
the burning desert wind, taking four days from Tangiers to Fez, a 
week from Tangiers to Morocco, from one extremity of the empire 
to the other, alone, barefooted, half-naked ; and when they have 
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reached their journey’s end, they go back ! And this they do for a few 
francs. 

At about half-way from Alkazar to our destination the road began 
to ascend very gradually until wo reached a height from whence we 
saw another immense plain covered with vast tracts of yellow, red, and 
white flowers, looking like stretches of snow, striped with gold and 
crimson. Over this plain there came galloping to meet us some two 
hundred horsemen, with muskets resting on their saddle, led by a figure 
all in white, which Mohammed Ducali recognised and announced in a 
loud voice to bo the governor of Ben-Auda. 

We had reached the confines of the j)rovince of Selfian, culled also 
Ben-Auda, from the family name of the governor, which signifies son 
of a mare ; a name which had taken my fancy before leaving Tangiers. 

We descended into the plain, and the two hundred of Seflian having 
drawn up in a line with the three hundred of Laracce, the governor 
Ben-Auda presented himself to our chief. 

If I live to be a hundred years old I shall never forget that coun- 
tenance. He was a lean old man, with savage eyes, a forked nose,* 
a liplcss mouth cut in the form of a semi-circle turned downiwards. 
Arrogance, sujjerstition, Venus, k!f, idleness, and satiety were written 
upon his visage. A big turban covered his forehead and ears. A 
curved dagger hung from his girdle. 

The ambassador dismissed the commander of the escort from 
Laracce, who at once withdrew with his horsemen at a galloji; and 
we went on with the new escort., and the usual acconi2)animent of 
charging and firing. 

Their faces were blacker, their robes more gaudy, their horses 
finer, their yells more extraordinary, their charges and manoeuvres more 
wildly impetuous than any we had yet seen. The further we advanced, 
the more apparent became the local colour of all things. 

In all that multitude twelve horsemen, dressed with unusual elegance 


. * Nobo forewtot a favourite expresBion with tlio author. 
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and mounted on beautiful horses, were conspicuous, even in the eyes 
of tlie Arabs. Five of them were colossal young men, who appeared 
to be brothers; all had i)ale bronzed faces and great black brilliant 
eyes under enormous turbans. These five were the sons, and the other 
seven nephews, of the governor IJon-Auda. 

The firing and charging went «)n for about an hour, at which time 
wc reached a garden Ixdonging to the governor, where we dismounted 
to rest and refresh ourselves. 

It was a gi’cwe of orange and lemon trees, planted in parallel i*ows. 



Breakfast 'tmth the Qov&rnor of Ben-Auda. 


and so thickly as to form an intricate green roof, under which one 
enjoyed the coolness, shade, and perfume of paradise. 

Tlie governor dismounted with us, and presented his sons ; five as 
handsome, dignified, and amiable faces as are often to be soon. One 
after the other pressed our hands, with a slight bow, casting down 
his eyes with an air of boyish shyness. 

We were all presently seated in the garden, upon a beautiful carpet 
from Rabat, where we wore served with breakfast. The governor of 
Ben-Auda sat upon a mat at twenty paces from us, and also break- 
fasted, waited upon by his slaves. Then ensued a curious exchange of 
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courtesies between him and the ambassador. First, Bon-Auda sent a 
vase of milk as an offering; the ambassador returned it with a beef- 
steak. The milk was followed by butter, the beefsteak by an omelet; 
the butter by a sweet dish, the omelet by a box of sardines ; the 
whole accompanied by a thousand coldly ceremonious gestures — ^liands 
clasped upon the breast, and eyes turned up to heaven "nuth a comical 
expression of gastronomic enthusiasm. The sweet dish, by the way, 
was a species of tart made of lioney, eggs, butter, and sugar, of which 
the Arabs are extremely fond, and about which they have an odd 

superstition — that if while the 
woman is cooking it a man 
should happen to enter the 
ro()ni, the tart goes wrong, 
and even if it could be eaten 
it would not bo i)rudent to do 
so. “And wine?” some one 
ijskod ; “ should we not offer 

him some wine ? ” There was 
some discussion. It was as- 
serted that goA’^emor Ben-Auda 
was in secret devoted to the 
bottle ; but how could he drink in the presence of his soldiers ? It 
was decided not to send any. To me, however, it seemed that he cast 
very soft glances at the bottles, much softer than those "with which 
ho favoured us. During the whole time that he sat there on his 
mat, except when he was giving thanks for gifts, he maintained a 
frowning expression of pride and anger that made me wish to have 
under my orders our forty companies of bersaglieri,* that I might 
parade them under Ids nose. 

Mohammed Ducali meantime was relating to me a notable episode 
in the history of Ben-Auda, in which family the government of Seffian 

* BersagUeri. Italian riflemen. 
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lias 1)0011 for Tlio pooplo of tliis provinci* are hravo and turbu- 

lent; and they aro said to have jyivon priMif of tlioir valour in tlio 
late Avar Avitli Spain, aa’Iu'h, at tin' battle of Vud-Kas, in Mareb, IStJl, 
Hidi Absalain lion-Abd-t'l-Krim lien-Aada, tlu'ii }?ovonior of the AA’bolo 
])n)A'inco of Gai’b, A\'as killed. To this Absalain sueeooded bis oldest 
son, Sidi Abd-ol-Krini. He Avas a violent and dissi]>atod man, who 
desjioiled his jicojile by taxation, and tonnontod them with a oaprioious 
ferocity. One day he intiiiiateil to one Oiloli Kiicpii that he desired a 
lai'jfe sum of nioiny. The man oxeiisi'd himself on the jilea of ])ovorty. 
lie was loaded AA'ith chains and cast into jirison. The family and 
friends of the prisoner sold all they had and brought the desired sum 
to Sidi Abd-el-Krim. Oileli (tame out of jtrison, and having usseinbl(‘d 
all his friends, they took a solemn oatb to kill the governor. Ilis house 
was situated at about tAvo hours’ ride from tlic garden where wo were. 
The cons])irators attacked it in the night in force. They killed the 
sentinels, broke into the ball, strangled and iioignarded Sidi Abd-el- 
Ki’im, his Avives, (sliildren, servants, and slaves; sacked and burned the 
house, and then threw themselves into the ojien country, raising the 
cry of revolt. The relatiA’’es and jiartisans of iien-Auda gathered them- 
selves together and marched against the rebels ; the rebels dispemed 
them, and rebellion broke out all (iver the Garb. Then the Sultan sent 
an army; the revolt, after a furious resi.stance, was j)ut down, and the 
heads of the leaders hung from the gates of Fez and Morocco ; the 
land of the BmmaMc was divided from the province; the house of 
Ben-Auda was rebuilt; and Sidi-Mohammed Ben-Auda, brother of the 
mm-dered man, and guest of the Italian embassy, assumed the govern- 
ment of the land of his futheix. It was a jiassing victory of desperation 
over tyranny, followed by a harder tynmny than before : in tlnjse words 
may bo summed up the history of every provmco of the empire, and, 
perhaps, at that very moment there was a jiredestined Gileli Ruqui for 
Sidi-Mohammed Ben-Auda. 

Before sunset we reached our encampment, which was not very far 
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and deposited as usual before his tent, in the presence of the intendunt, 
the caid, the soldiers, and servants. Whilst they were busy making 
the dmsion, I saw, as I raised iny eyes towards the Cuhn, a man of tall 
stature and strange aspect coming down with long strides towards the 
enoMopm^t. There was no doubt about it : here was the hermit, tlie 
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saint, coniitifi^ to make a disturbance. 1 said not a word, but waited. 
He skirted the cam}) on the outside so as to a})})ear suddenly before 
the ambassador’s tent. He moved on the ti})s of his toes ; a sepulchral 
figure, covered with black rags, disgusting to behold. All at once ho 
broke into a run, dashed into the midst of us ; and, recognising our chief 
by his dross, rushed u})on him with the howl of one })osse8sed. But he 
had scarcely time to howl. With lightning rai)idity the caid seized 
him by the throat, and ch’aggod him furiously into the midst of the 
soldiery, who in a second had him out of the cam}), stifling his i^ars 
with a mantle. The intcr})rcter translated his invectives, as follows : — 
“ Lot us exterminate all those accursed Christian dogs, who go to the 
Sultan and do what they })loase, while we are dying with hunger!” 

A little after the })re8entation of the customary worn, there arrived 
at the cam}) about fift}- Arabs and blacks, bearing in single file great 
round boxes, with high conical covers of straw, and contaming eggs, 
chickens, tarts, sweets, roast meats, eunc^su., salads, etc., enough to 
satisfy an entire tribe. It wjis a second momt, s})ontanoously offered 
to the ambsissador by Sidi-Mohammed Bon-Auda, })erha})s to do away 
with the effect of his tlireatoning visage in the morning. 

That })ersonago himself ])resontly a})})eared on horseback, accom* 
})anicd by his five sons and a egowd of servants. The ambassador 
received them in his tent, and conversed with them through the inter- 
preters. He asked one of his sons if he had ever heard of Italy. The 
young man answered that he had heard it mentioned several times. 
One of them asked whether England or Italy was farthest from 
Morocco ; how many cannons wo had, what was the name of our chief 
city, and how the king was dressed. As they spoke, they all examined 
curiously our neckties and our watch-chains. The ambassador then 
asked the governor some questions about the extent and })opulation of his 
province. Either he knew nothing, or did not choose to tell ; anyhow, 
it was not possible to get any information out of him. I remember he 
said that the exact number of the population could not be known. But 
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about wbat number?” was asked. Not even about the number could be 
known. Then he questioned us again. “How did wo like the city of 
Alkazar ? What did we think of the country? The water was good, 
was it not? Should wo like to stay in Morocco? Wliy had wo not 
brought our wives ? ” They drank tea with us, and after many salu- 
tations and genuflexions, remounted their horses, and spurred away, or 
rather disappeared; for as there was not a village or a house within 
eyeshot, all those who came and wont made the effect of people who 
had risen out of the ground, or vanished into thin air. 

This, like every other day, closed with a splendid sunset, and a 
noisy, merry dinner. But the night was one of the most disturbed 
that we had had throughout the journey ; perhajis because it was 
necessary in the land of Sofiian that the ambassador should be more 
carefully guarded than in other places, the night sentinels kept 
each other awake by singing, every quarter of an hour, a verso from 
the Koran. One intoned the words, and all the others responded in 
chorus, in loud voices, accompanied by the neighing of steeds and the 
barking of dogs. We had liardly dro])pod asleep when wo were aroused 
again, and could not succeed iia closing an eye. By way of addition, 
a little after midnight, in one of tlie intervals of silence, a wild, harsh 
voice arose out in the fields, and never ceased until dawn. Sometinxes 
it approached, then seemed to recede, then ajxproaxJied again very near, 
taking a tone of menace, or lamenting, despairing, and bursting out 
now and then in piercing cries or yells of laughter that chilled one’s 
bones. It was the saint wandering about the confines of the camj), and 
calli^ down God’s malediction on our heads. In the morning wlien 
we issued forth from our tents, there ho was erect, like a spectre in front 
of his solitary Ci^, bathed in the first rose tints of dawn, and pouring 
out curses in a harsh voice, waving his skeleton arms above his head. 

I went in search of the cook to see what he thought of this awful 
personage. But I found him so busy making coffee for an impatient 
who were all attacking him at once, that I had not the heart 
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to torment liim. Some woro talking Arabic, Ranni spoke Sicilian, the 
Cahfato Neapolitan, Ilamed Spanish, and M. Vincent French. 

I can’t understand a word you say, gallows-birds that you 
are ! ” screamed the cook in despair. 

“ il/ffl, tliis is Babylon ! Lot mo breathe ! Do you want to see 
mo die ? Oh che pain, mi povr 'om ! Oh, what a country for a poor 
man to be in! They all talk together, and no one understands 
the other ! ” 

When ho had recovered his breath a little, I pointed out the 
howling saint, and asked him, “Well, what do you think of that 
piece of impudence?” 

He raised liis eyes to the Cuba, looked steadily at the saint for a 
few moments, and then with a gesture of profound contempt answered 
in Piedmontese accent, ^^Guardo e passi!”* and withdrew with dignity 
into his tent. 

* ** Non ragionam di lor, ma gtiarda epassaJ*^ — Dante, 
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stru(tk our (ioiiii} and moved on in the usual 
order, amid the cries and musket-sliots of the 
escort, arriving in two hours’ time at a small 
water-course which marked the confines of Sofiian. 
Here we wore met by a large company of horse- 
men, led by the governor of the p^o^'ince which 
extends from Seffian to the large river Sebh. The 
escort from Ben-Auda turned and disappeared ; wo forded the stream, 
and were instantly surrounded by the new-comers. 

Bu-Bekr-Ben-el-Abbassi, an elegant and graceful personage, pressed 
warmly the hand of our chief, saluted amicably Ducali, his former 
school companion, and welcomed the rest with a dignified and graceful 
gesture. We rode on, and for some time not one of us could tahe 
our ^es off the new-comer. He was the most interesting of all the 
govttnfm we had seen. Of middle height, and slender figure, dark. 
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with soft penetrating eyes, aquiline nose, and a full black beard, 
through which, when he smiled, gleamed two rows of beautiful teeth. 
Ho was wrapped in a fine snow-white mantle, with the hood drawn 
over his turban, and mounted on a jct-black horse with sky-blue 
housings. Ho looked like a generous, beloved, and happy man. Either 
my fancy misled me, or the aspect of the two hundred horsemen from 
Karia-ol-Abbassi reflected the benignity of the governor. They ap- 
peared to mo to liave the open and contented expression of men who 
had for years enjoyed the miraculous grace of a humane government. 



Village of CameUshiii Tents. 


This a2)i)earanco, together with the huts, that began to bo more 
frequent in the country, and the serene weather, refreshed by a 
perfumed breeze, gave me for a time the delusion that the province 
was an oasis of prosperity and peace in the midst of the miserable 
empire of the Schoreifs. 

We passed tlirough a village, composed of two rows of camel-skin 
tents, held together with canes and sticks; every tent having a tiny 
enclosure surrounded by a cactus hedge. Beyond the tents cows and 
horses were feeding; in front, upon our road, wore some groups of 
half-naked children come to look at us; ragged men and women 

peeped at us over the hedges. No one shook his fist at us, no one 
u 
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(wraed U8. Hardly had we passed the village when they all came out 
of Iheir huts, and we beheld a crowd of some hundreds of black, 
hideous, famine-stricken wretches, who might have risen from some 
grave-yard. Some ran behind us for a while; others vanished among 
the irregularities of the .ground. 



Bu-be1cr-hen'‘el~J.bhcLSBi, 


The configuration of the country through which we were passing 
gave rise to a wonderful variety of picturesque effects as the escort 
and caravan proceeded. It was a succession of deep valleys, parallel to 
each other, fonbed by great earth waves, and all covered with flowers 
like a garden. Passing from one valley to another we would lose 
aight of the escort for a moment; then on the top of the height 
laMad us would appear, first the muzzles of the muskets, then fezes 
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and turbans, then faces, and finally the figures of men and horses, 
rising apparently out of the earth. Looking back from a height we 
could see the two hundred scattered along the valley amid tho smoke 
and re-echoing noises of their shots, and far along behind, tho servants, 
soldiers, horses and mules, appearing for an instant, and then plunging 
into tho depths and lost to sight. Seen in that way the caravan 
appeared interminable, and presented tho grandiose aspect of an expedi- 
tionary army or an emigrating people. 

Karia-el-Abbassi was made up of the governor’s house and a group 
of huts shaded by a few fig and wild olive trees. Wo accepted the 
governor’s invitation to rest at his house, and the caravan went on to 
the spot selected for the camp. 

Crossing two or three courts, enclosed between bare white walls, 
we entered a garden, upon which opened the principal gate of the 
mansion; a little white house, windowless, and silent as a convent. A 
few mulatto slaves showed us into a small ground-floor room, also 
white, with no aperture except the door by which we entered, and 
another little door in a corner. There were two alcoves, throe white 
mattresses on the mosaic floor, and some embroidered cushions. It 
was tho first time wo had been within four walls since our departure 
from Tangiers; we stretched ourselves voluptuously in the alcoves, and 
awaited with curiosity the continuation of tho spectacle. 

The governor came in wrapped in a snowy caic that reached from 
his turban to his feet. Ho throw off his yellow slippers, and sat 
down barefooted on the mattress between Ducali and the ambassador. 
Slaves brought jars of milk and plates of sweetmeats, and Ben-el- 
Abbassi himself made the tea, and poured it out into beautiful little 
cups of Chinese porcelain, which his favourite servant, a young 
mulatto with his face tattooed in arabesques, carried round. The grace 
and dignity of our host in all that he did are not to be described, 
and seemed ameudng in a man who was probably very ignorant, who 
governed a few thousands of tented Arabs, and never in all his life 
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peiliaps had seen fifty civilised persons. In the most aristocratic salon 
in Europe not the least fault could have been found in his manners. 
His dress was fresh, neat, and fragrant as that of an odalisque just 
come from the bath. As he moved, his caic showed beneath gleams 

. of the splendid and varied colours of his cos- 
tume, inspiring in the spectator an ardent wish 
to tear off the veil and see what was hidden 
under it. lie spoke in quiet tones and without 
the slightest a 2 ) 2 Jearance of curiosity, as if he 
had seen us the day before. He had never 
been out of Morocco, and said that he should 
like much to see our railways and our great 
2)alaces ; and he knew that there were in Italy 
throe cities which were called Genoa, Rome, 
and Venice. As he conversed, the little door 
opened behind him, and the head of a pretty 
little mulatto girl was thrust out, which rolled 
around two large astonished and startled eyes, 
and vanished. She was the govcnior’s daughter 
by a black woman. He was aware of the 
ajqiarition, and smiled. There followed a long 
interval of silence. In the middle of the 
chamber rose the fumes of burning aloes from 
the perfume burners; before the door stood 
a group of curious slaves ; behind the slaves 
^ were palm-trees ; and over all smiled .the 

clear blue sky of Africa. It all seemed so unreal that 1 found 
myself thinking of my little room in Turin, and of its sometime 
dOQupant as of another person. 

On our way to the encampment, which was about half a mile from 
governor’s house, upon a high plain covered with dry grass, we 
first tune fdt the scordiing power of the sun. It was only the 
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8th of May ; and we were not a hundred miles from the Mediterranean 
coast, and we had yot to cross the great plain of the Sebii! 

Notwithstanding the heat our camp was enlivened towards evening 
by an unusual concourse of people. On one side a long row of 
Arabs seated on the ground, watched the manoeuvres of the cavalry 
escort ; on the other, some were playing ball ; a little farther on a 
group of women huddled in their coarse eaiea observed us with gea- 
turcs of astonishment, and a throng of children ran about every- 
where. The population seomod really loss savage than those we had 
left behind. 

Biseo and I went to look at the ball players, who immediately 
left off, but after some consulting glances resumed their game. There 
were fifteen or twenty of them, tall fellows, big and athletic, with 
nothing on but shirts bound round the waist, and a kind of mantle 
made of coarse and dirty stuff, wound round the body like a caic. 
Their play was different from that at Tangiers. One struck the ball 
into the air with his foot; all the others rushed to catch it as it 
fell, leaping up into the air as if they were about to fly; and the 
one who caught it struck it up again in his turn. Often in the 
mSl^e, one would fall, and others falling over him, and others again 
on them, the whole would roll about together kicking and screaming, 
and with small regard for modesty. More than one thus turned up- 
side down displayed a curved dagger at his girdle, or a little purse 
hung from his neck, containing probably some verses from the Koran 
as a charm against illness. Once the ball fell at my feet, and I 
seized it, placed it on my open palm, made some necromantic gestures 
over it, and launched it into the air. For a few moments not one 
of the players dared to touch it. They came near it, looked at 
it, touched it with a foot timidly; and it was not until they saw 
me laugh and make signs that it was a joke, that they ventured to 
pick it up and go on with their play. 

Meantime nearly all the boys who were running about had gathered 
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around u«. There might have been fifty of them, and all the clothing 
th^ possessed among them would not have brought tcnpence at the rag* 
(hop. Some were very handsome, some had scald heads, most of 
them were coffee coloured, and the rest had a greenish-yellow tint as if 
they were plastered oyer with some vegetable substance. A few had 
tails like the Chinese. At first they stood about ton paces off, looking 
suspiciously at us and exchanging observations in whispers. Then 
seeing that we did nothing hostile, they came a little nearer and 
began to get upon ti 2 )toc, and bend themselves about in order to see 
us on every side, as wo do in looking at statues. Wo stood immovable. 
One of them touched my shoe with the tij) of his finger, and snatched 
it away as if it had burnt him ; another smelled at my sleeve. We 
were surrounded, and smelt all sorts of exotic odours ; we felt as if 
they were plotting something. “ Como,” said Biseo, “ it is time to 
free ourselves; I have an infallible method;” and ho inilled out sketch- 
book and jiencil, and made as if ho were about to copy one of their 

faces. In a moment they were all gone, like a flight of birds. 

A little later some women ai)i)roachod. “ Wonderful ! ” said we. 
‘‘It is to be hoped that they are not coining to give us a dagger- 

thrust, in the name of Mahomet!” But they were only i)oor sick 

people, who had scarcely strength to walk, or hold uj) their arms to 
cover their faces ; among them there was a young girl whose groans 
moved our compassion, and who showed only one blue eye full of 
tears. We understood that they wore seeking the doctor, and i)ointod 
out his tent. One, helping her words with gestocs, asked if there 
would be anything to pay. We said no, and they tottered towards 
the doctor’s quarters. We followed to assist at the consultation. 
“What do you feel?” asked Signor Miguerez, in Arabic, of the first 
one. “A great pain here,” pointing to her shoulder. “I must see it,” 
aaid the physician ; “ take off your mantle a moment.” The woman 
did not move. This is the groat point ! Not one of them, not even a 
.W0B||n of ninety will let herself be seen, and all pretend that the 
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doctor can divine what is the matter. “ Come, will you or will you 
not unveil yourself?” said Miguerez. No reply. “Well, let me hear 
the others,” and ho questioned them, while the first withdrew, sadly 
enough. The others had no need to unveil, and the doctor distributed 
pills and potions, and sent them away “with God.” Poor creatures! 
Not one of them was more tlian thirty years old, and already youth 
was over for them, and with its departure had come the fatigue, brutal 
treatment, and contempt, which make an Arab woman’s old ago horrible; 
instruments for man’s pleasure up to twenty, boasts of burthen until 
death. 




A ScoTffvm, 

Hie dinner was made gay by a visit from Bon-el-Ahbassi, and the 
night was disturbed by a frightful invasion of insects. Already 
during tlie heat of the day I liad foreseen the coming terrors in 
the imusual buzzing and swarming which was apparent among the 
grass. Tlie ants were making long black lines, beetles wm« in 
bunches, and grasslmppers as tliick as flies; and with them a great 
number of other insects unseen until now, which did not inspire me 
with confidence. Captain de Boccard, the professor of entomolgy, 
named them for me. There, among others, was the deindela ampetiritj 
a living trap, which closes the opening of its den with its own large 
head, and drops down into the depths the incautious insects that 
pass over it; there was the Pherop»ophui AJnmnuf, which darts at its 
pursiiing enemy a puff of corrosive vapour from its tail ; the Mdoe- 
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mc^aUi, dragging along its enormous dropsical belly swollen with grass 
«,nd eggs ; the Carcibus rugosui^ the Pimclia scabrosa, the Cetonia opaca, 
the Cossgphus Hoffmaimeghi^ animated loaf, of which Victor Hugo gives 
a fanciful description enough to chill one’s blood. And a great 
number of big lizards, enormous spiders, centipedes six inches long, 
crickets as big as my thumb, and green bugs as big as pennies. 



rimelia scahrosa, Cetonia opaca, Cossyphus Hoffmanaeghi, 


that came and went as if they were j’^eparing by common accord 
some warlike expedition. As if these were not enough, 1 had scarcely 
seated myself at table and stretched out my hand to take my glass, 
when there appeared over the edge of it the head of a monstrous 
locust, which instead of flying away at my threatening gesture, con- 
tinued to look at me with the utmost impudence. And finally, by 
way of climax, Hamed appeared with the face of one udiu has 
eaoi^ied a great danger, and kid before us, stuck in a cleft stick, 
less than a tarantuk, a Lgcoaa tarentula, the t^rible spider. 
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that ‘^emndo pica d un homhre, when it stings a man,” said he, 
“ Allah help him ! The unfortunate one begins to laugh and cry, and 
sing and dance, and nothing but good music, 
very good music ! the music of the Sultan’s 
band, can save him.” The reader can ima- 
gine with what courage I went to my bed. 

Nevertheless my three companions and 1 
had been in bed for some little time, the 
lights were out, and silence j>revailed, when 
suddenly the commandant spratjg into a 
sitting position, and cried out : — “ I am popu- 
lated ! ” flo mi nmto popohto ! J Then wo 
too began to feel something. For a time 
there were fiurtive touches, timid pimctures, 
ticklings and slight provocations of explorers 
and advanced sentinels that were not worthy 
of notice. But soon the big patrols began 
to arrive, and a vigorous offensive resistance 
became necessary. The struggle was fero- 
cious. The more wo fought the hotter grew 
the attack. They came from the liead, from 
the foot, and dropped from the curtains of 
the bed. They seemed to be carrying on 
the assault under the direction of some groat 
insect of genius. It was evidently a religious 
war. Briefly, we could resist no longer. 

“ Lights ! ” roared the vice-consul. Wo all 
jumped out of bed, lighted our candles and 
prepared for strategy. The common soldiers were slaughtered on the spot ; 
the leaders, the big bugs, first classified by the captain, and sentenced 
by the commandant, were roasted by the vice-consul, and I composed 
a funeral eulogium in prose and verse which will be published aftw 
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my deaHi. Id a few minutes the ground was strewn with wings and 
eilawB, legs and heads; the survivors dispersed, and we, weary of 
carnage, reciprocally named each other knights of various orders, and 
retired once more to bed. 

The following morning at sunrise Governor Bcn-cl-Abbassi presented 
himself to escort us to the confines of liis province. Wo descended 
from the high table-land on wliich our tents were pitched, and saw 
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spread before our eyes the immense horizon of the plain of the 
Sebiu 

This river, one of the largest in the Magreb, descends from the 
western flank of the mountain cliain that stretches from the upper 
Atlas towards the Straits of Gibraltar, and in a course of about two 
hundred and forty kilometres, swelled by many affluents, goes in a 
vast curve to throw itself into the Atlantic Ocean, near Meliedia, 
ViheK the accumulation of sand, common to the mouths of all the 
i IMnjif M«ooco on that side, prevents the entrance of vessels, and 
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produces great inundations at certain seasons. The valley of the 
Sebii, which embraces at its commencement all the space lying 
between the two cities of Laracce and Sal^, and touches at its 
upper extremity the high basin of the Muluia (the great river which 
marks the eastern boundary of Morocco), opens to Europeans, by the 
shore and by Teza, the way to the city of Fez; comprising, besides 
Fez, the large city of Mechinez, the third capital; which gathers to 
itself, it may be said, all the political life of the Empire, and is 
the principal seat of the wealth and power of the Schereifs. The 
Sebii, it may be noted, marks in the north the confines which the 
Sultan never oversteps, except in case of war, the tlu*ee cities, Fez, 
Morocco, and Mechinez, lying south of the river. In these three 
cities he sojourns alternately. There is also the double city of 
Sal^-Rabatt, through which he passes in going from Fez to Morocco. 
Ho takes this road in order not to have to cross the mountains that 
shut in the valley of the Sebh to the south, their slopes being 
inhabited by the Zairi, a mixed Berber race, who have the reputation 
of being, with the Beni-mitir, the most turbulent and indomitable 
of the tribes of those mountains. 

The Sobh reminded me of the Tiber in the Roman Campagna. 
At the point where we struck , it it is about a hundred yards in 
width, of a muddy colour, turbulent and rapid, shut in between two 
high arid banks, which are almost vertical, and at whose feet extend 
two zones of miry ground. 

iVo antediluvian barks, rowed by eight or ten Arabs, approached 
the shore. These boats alone, if there were nothing else, would 
suffice to show what Morocco is. For hundreds of years Sultans, 
Fashas, caravans, and embassies, have crossed the river on such 
hulks as these, with their feet in mud and water, sometimes in 
danger of drowning ; and when the hulks — as often happens — are 
full of holes, caravan and embassy, Sultan and Pasha, wait on the 
shore while the boatmen stop the holes with mud or something else, 
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gometimes for several hours in rain or scorching sun ; and for hundreds 
of years horses, mules, and camels, for want of a piece of plank a 
couple of yards long, run the risk of breaking their legs, and do 
them, in jumping from the shore into the boats; and no one 
has ever conceived the idea of constructing a bridge of boats, and no 
one has ever thought of bringing down a piece of plank two yards 
long; and if any one reproves them for these things, they look at 
him with an aii* of stupefaction as if he had suggested a pi'odig}'. 

In many places they cross the riA’'ers u2)ou rafts made of cano, and 
their armies cross on floating bridges made of skins blown u}) with air 
and covered with earth and branches. 

We dismounted, and went down a steep pathway to the river, 
when we Italians crossed in the first boat, and then looked on 
from the opposite shore at the passage of the caravan. Wliat a picituro 
it was! In the middle of the river came a groat boat filled with 
the Moors and camels of a caravan of merchandise, and a little beyond 
another bringing the horses and men of the escort from Fez, from 
the midst of which floated the banner of the I’rophet, and shone the 
black visage and snowy turban of the caid. On the op2)osite shore, 
in the midst of a great confusion of horses, mules, servants, and 
baggage, which encumbered the bank for a long distance, a]i2)eured 
the white and gracious figure of the Governor Ben>el-Abbassi, seated 
upon a rising ground, his ofiicers grouped behind liim, and his fine 
black horse with its sky-blue trappings standing near. Upon the top 
of the bank, which rose like the wall of a fortress, and upon which 
sat a long row of country Arabs with dangling legs, were ranged 
the two hundred horsemen of the governor, who, seen thus against the 
blue background of the sky, looked like giants. Some black servants, 
as naked as they were bom, were plunging and re-plunging into the 
river, screaming and shouting. A few Arabs, according to Moorish 
washed their rags, bobbing up and down over them like 
fO' assay puppets ; and some crossed the river swimming. Above our 
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heads passed flights of storks; far away on the shore rose the smoke 
from a group of Bedouin tents; the boatmen chanted in chorus a 
prayer to the Prophet for the good result of the enterprise ; tlie water 
sent up golden sparkle's in the sun, and Selani, standing at a little 
distance in his famous caftan, made in the midst of this barbaric and 
festive picture the most harmonious rod ptunt that could be imagined 
by a painter. 

The passage occupied several horn’s, and as each party reached the 
shore, it resumed its march with the cjaravan. 

Wlien the last horse had crossed. Governor Ben-el-Abbnssi mounted 
and joined his soldiers in the heights opposite. The ambassador and 
his suite all raised their hands in salute. The escoi’t of Karia-el-Abbassi 
answered with a storm of musket-shots, and vanished; but for a 
moment or two the fine white figure of the governor was visible amid 
the smoke, with his arm stretched towards us in token of amity and 
farewell. 

Accomi)anied only by our Fez escort, we now entered upon the sadly 
famous territory of the Beiii-Hassan. 
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~TOU more than 


an 


hour wo travelled 
throuffh fields of barley, from which 
showed here and there a black tent, the 
head of a camel, or a cloud of smoko. 
In the j)aths wo traversed, scorjnons, 
lizards, and- snakes wore numerous. Our 
saddles were so heated by tlie sun that 
we could scarcely hold our hands ujjon 
tJiem. The lig-ht blinded our eyes, the 
dust choked us, and everything around 
was still as death. The jilain wliich 
stretched before us like an ocean seemed 
awful to me, as if the caravan were 
dcKunod to go on for ever. But at the 
same time my curiosity to see the proud 
Beni-Hassan, of whom I had heard so 
much, kept up my drooping spirits. 
“ What kind of people are they ? ” I 
asked of the interpreter. “Thieves and 
oiuzderers,” answered he; “faces from the other world; the worst crew 
hsi jl^ioxocco.” And I scanned the horizon with anxiety. 
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The faces from another world were not long in coming. Wo saw 
in advance a groat cloud of dust, and in a few minutes wore surrounded 
by a throng of three hundred mounted savages, in green, yellow, white, 
violet, and scarlet, ragged, dishevelled, and panting, as if they had just 
come out of a fray. In the midst of the thick dust they raised, we 
could discern their governor, a long-haired, black-bciirded giant, who, 
followed by two hoary vice-governors, all armed with muskets, approached 
the ambassador, pressed his hand, and then di8ai)poarod. Immediately 
the usual charging, firing, and yelling began. They seemed frantic. 
They fired between the legs of our mules, over our heads, and close to 
our shoulders. Seen from a distance they must have looked like a 
band of assassins assailing us. There were formidable old men, with 
long white beards, all skin and bone, but looking as if they might 
live for centuries ; and young men with long locks of black hair flying 
like manes. Many had their chests, arms, and legs bare, turbans in 
tatters, and rod rags twisted nmnd the head; eaics tom, saddles 
broken, bridles made of cord, old sabres and poignards of strange 
forms. And such faces ! “ It is absurd,” said the commandant, “ to 
suppose that these peojde will be capable of the self-sacrifice of not 
killing us.” Every one of those faces told a story of blood. They 
looked at us as they passed, out, of the comer of their eyes, as if to 
hide the ox])ression of their glance. One hundred came on the right, 
one hundred on the left, one huiuh-ed behind us, stretched out in open 
order. This guard on the flank was new to us ; but wo were not long 
in perceiving its necessity. As we advanced, the tents became more 
frequent in the open country, so that wo finally jjassed tlirough real 
villages surrounded by cactus and aloe hedges. From all these tents 
came Arabs running, dressed in a single garment or shirt, in groups, 
on foot, on horseback, on the cruppers of donkeys — ^two, and sometimeB 
three on the same animal ; women with children hung to their shoulders, 
old men supported by boys, all breathless, wild to see us, and perhaps 
not to see us only. Gradually a veritable people had gathered about 
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m. Then the soldiers of the escort began to disperse them. They 
darted among them, at a gallop, here and there and everywhere, yelling, 
striking, overturning beast and rider, and raising a tempest of cries and 
curses. But the scattered groups fomed again, and continued to 
accompany us at a rmi. ‘ Through the smoke and powder, broken by 
the lightning of the shots, we saw over those vast fields, in the 
distance, tents, horses, (iamels, droves of cattle, gnmps of aloes. 



columns of smoke, crowds of people turned towards us, motionless, in 
an attitude of amazement. We had at last reached an inhabited land! 
It did exist then, and was not a fable, this blessed population of 
Morocco ! After an hour’s rapid riding we were again in the solitude 
of the country, with no one save our escort, and soon came to our 
camp, which was pitched upon the bank of the Sebii, a thick chain of 
aentinds, on foot and armed with muskets, being extended all around 
Hlll^aiMSampment. The country then was really dangerous! If I had 
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been able to doubt it, I Hhould have been more than persuaded by 
what I afterwards heard. 

The Ueni'Hassan are the most turbulent, the most audacious, the 
most quarrelsome, and the most thievish tribe in all the valley of the 
Sebu. Tlieir last performance was a sanguinary revolt which broke out 
in the summer of 1875} (when the reigning Sultan came to the throne), 
which began with the sack of the governor’s house, and the carrying 
off of his women. Theft is their princi 2 )al profession. They gather 
together in bands, armed and mounted, and make raids beyond the 
Sebfl, or in other neighboming lands, stealing all that they can drag 
or carry off, and killing, by way of jjrecaution, all persons whom they 
encounter. They have their chiefs, their statutes, disciidine, and rights 
recognised, in a certain sense, even by the government, which some- 
times makes use of them to get back stolen projjerty. They rob in 
the way of forced imposts. The people who are desijoiled by them, 
instead of losing their time in seeking their i)roi)erty, i)rotect what 
is left to them by paying a certain stijjulated smn to the chief of the 
robbers. As for the boys es 2 )ecially, it is admitted as a most natural 
thing that they should all steal. If they get a ball in the back, or a 
skull fractm’ed by a stone, so much the worse for them ; no one will be 
robbed if he can hcliJ it ; and they) is no rose without its thorn. Their 
fathers say ingenuously — a boy of eight years old makes little, one of 
twelve much more, one of sixteen a great deal. Every thief has his 
own pecidiar branch of the profession: there is the com thief, the 
cattle thief, the horse thief, the merchandise thief, the thief of the 
dmr (or Arab encamj^ment), the street thief. In the streets they 

assault particularly the Jews, who are forbidden to carry arms. But 

the commonest kind of larceny is that at the expense of the duar. 
In this they are incomparable artists, not only among the Beni-Hassan, 
but all over Morocco. In stealing on horseback the great art consists 
in the lightning-like rapidity with which they act; they pass, seize, 

and disappear before any one can recognise them. They rob also on 
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loot, and in a masterly manner. They creep into the dmr naked, 
because dogs will not bark at a naked man; they soap themselves 
all over so as to be able to slip out of the hands of any one who might 
seize them; and carry a branch in their arms, so that horses, taking 
them for bushes, may not be frightened. Horses ai’c the most coveted 
prey. They seize them round the nock, stretch their legs under the 
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belly, and away like an arrow. Their audacity is incredible. There 
is no encampment of a caravan, bo it that of a pasha or ambassador, 
where they will not penetrate in spite of the strictest watch. They 
glide upon the ground like • snakes, covered with grass, with straw, 
witii leaves, dressed in sheepskin, disguised as beggars, as madmen, 
as saints, as soldiers. They will risk their lives for a chicken, and 
go ten miles for a dollar. They will even steal a bag of money from 
mtar the head of a sleeping man. And that \ery night, in spite of 
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the chain of sentinels, they stole a shopp that was tied to the cook’s 
bed, who, when ho discovered his loss in the moniinf?, stood half-an-hour 
motionless, with folded arms, before the door of his tent, his eyes fixed 
upon the horizon, oxclaiminfif, ever and anon : ‘‘ Ah ! hfdy Madonna ! 
what a country! — ^what a country! — ^u’hat a country!” 

1 have spoken of tlie dunr; Morocco (;annot bp understood without 
a description of them, and with what I saw, and what Sif^nor Mortco, 
who has lived twenty years anion<r tlipin, told lup, I can venture to 
describe them. 

Tho.dMar is in general made up of ten, fifteen, or twenty families, 
who are related to each other, and each family has a tent. The tents 
are disposed in two parallel rows, distant from each other about thirty 
paces, forming thus a sort of square oj)cn at both ends. The tents are 
almost all of equal size, and consist of one gi*eat piece of black or 
chocolate-brown stuff, woven of the fibre of the dwarf palm, and of 
camels’ and goats’ hair, which is sustained by two poles or thick canes 
upholding a cross-piece of wood. Their slia])e is still that of the habi- 
tations of Jugurtha’s Nuniidians, which Sallust compares to a boat with 
its keel in the air. In the wdnter and autumn the cloth is stretched to 
the ground and secm’ely fastened by i;ords and l)Cgs, so that wind 
and water cannot enttfr. In surnujer, a large aperture is left all round 
for the circulation of air, j)rotected by a little liedge of reeds, canes, 
and dried brambles, liy these means the tents are cooler in summer, 
and better closed against the rain and wind than even the Moorish 
houses in the cities, which have neither doors nor windows. The 
greatest height of a tent is two metres and a half, the greatest length 
ten metres ; those that exceed these measurements belong to some 
opulent sheik, and are rare. A reed partition divides the tent into 
two parts, in one of which the father and mother sleep, while the 
other is occupied by the children and the rest of the family. 

One or two straw mats; a gaily painted and arabesqued wooden 
chest for clothes; a little round mirror from Trieste or Venice; a high 
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tripod made of cane, which is covered with a cate, under which they 
wadi themselves ; two large stones for grinding grain ; a weaver’s loom, 
such as was in use in Abraliam’s time ; a rusty tin lamp, a few earthen 
jars, a goat-skin or two, a plate or two, a distaff, a saddle, a musket, 
a poignard, comprise the furniture of such a tent. In a comer there 
is generally a hen with her brood of cliickens ; in front of the tent 
door, an oven composed of two bricks; on one side a little kitchen 
garden, beyond two or throe round pits lined with stones and cement, 
in which they keep their com. 

In almost all the great dmn there is a tent apjiropriatod to the 
schoolmaster, who receives from the community five francs a month 
and his food. All the little boys are sent to him to recite a 
hundred thousand times the same verses from the Koran, and to write 
them, when they know them by heart, upon a wooden tablet. The 
greater part of them leave school before they know how to read, to 
go and work for their parents, forgetting in a short time the little 
tliey have learned. The few who have the will and i)owor to study, 
continue imtil twenty years of age, after which they go to some city 
to complete their studies, and become talcb, which signifies notary or 
scrivener, and is equivalent to being a priest, because among the 
Mahometans the civil and religious law is identical. life in the dmr 
is of the utmost simplicity. Everybody rises at dawn ; they say their 
prayers, feed the cows, make the butter, and drink the buttermilk that 
remains. For drinking vessels they make use of shells and patelle which 
they buy from the i)eople of the coast. Then the men go to laboxu* 
in the fields and do not return until evening. The women fetch wood 
and water, grind the com, weave the coarse stuffs of their own and 
their husbands’ dress, twist cords for the tents out of the fibre of the 
dwarf palm, send food to their husbands, and j)rei)are the climhad for 
the evening meal. The cuacusau is a mixture of beans, squash, onions, 

other green stuff; sometimes it is sweetened, peppered, and 
Savowed with the juice of meat; on feast days it is eaten with meat. 
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When the men come home there is supper, and in general bed at 
sundown. Sometimes after supper an old man will tell a story in the 
midst of a circle of listeners. During the night the duar remains 
immersed in silence and darkness ; here and there a family will keep 
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a small lamp burning before the tent to serve as a guide to wandering 
travellers. The dress of the men and women consists of a cotton shirt, 
a mantle, and a coarse caic. The mantles and caica are only washed 
two or three times a year, on the occasion of solemn festivals, and in 
consequence they are generally of the same colour as the wearer’s skin 
and often blacker. The cleanliness of the body is better cared for, since 
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'witiiout thQ ablations prescribed by the Koran, no one can pray. The 
iromen for the most part wash all over every morning, hiding them- 
aelves under the tripod covered by a caic. But working as they do, 
and sleeping as they sleep, they are always dirty more or less, even 
although, for a wonder, they make use of soap. In their leisure hours 
many play at cards, and when not playing, one great amusement of 

the men is to lie on the 
ground and play with their 
children; for whom how- 
ever they care less when 
they get older. Many of 
these children of the dmr 
arrive at the age of ten or 
fourteen years without 
over having soon a house, 
and it is curious to hoar 
an account of their be- 
haviour when taken into 
the service of Moors or 
Europeans in the cities; 
how they feel the walls, 

stamp on the floors, and 

with what intense emotion 
they look out of a win- 
dow, or r un down a staircase. The principal event in these wander- 
ing villages is a marriage. The parents and friends of the bride, 

with a great noise of firing of muskets and shouting, bring her 

aeated on a camel to the husband’s dmr. She is wrapped in a 
white or blue mantle, jperfumed, with her nails tinted with henna 
and her eyebrows blackened with burnt cork, and is generally 
iattaned for the occasion by the use of a herb called ebba, much in 
.among young girls. The husband’s dmr meantime has in- 
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vited the neighlwuriiig dmrs to the festival, and front a hundred 
to two hundred men, mounted and armed, resitond to the invita- 
tion. The bride dismounts from her camel before the door of her 
husband’s tent, and seated on a seat decorated with flowers and 
fringes, looks on at the festival ; whilst the men go tlirough the 
powder play, the women and girls, disjtosed in a circle before her, dance 
to the music of a fife and drum, 
around a cloth spread upon the 
ground, into which every guest 
in passing throws a coin for 
the newly married pair, and a 
sort of crier announces the 
amount of the offering in a 
loud voice, with good wishes 
for the donor. Towards even- 
ing, the dancing and firing 
over, every one sits douTi on 
the ground, and great dishes 
of cuacumi, roast chickens, sheep 
on the spit, tea, sweetmeats, 
and fruits are carried round ; 
the supper being prolonged up 
to midnight. The next day, the 
bride, dressed in white, with a 

red scarf bound over her mouth and a hood upon her head, goes, 
accompanied by her friends and relations, to the neighbouring dmn 
to collect more money. This done, the husband goes back to his 
labour, the wife to hors, and love takes to flight. When any one dies, 
the dances are repeated. The relations nearest to the defunct record 
his virtues; the rest, crowded about him, dance with gestures and 
attitudes of grief, cover themselves with dust, tear their hair, and 
scratch their faces. After which they wash the corpse, wrap it in a 
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f&ooe of now cloth, carry it on a bier to the cemetery, and bury it, 
lying on ibe right side, with its face turned to the cast. Those are 
tiioir customs and usages, as one may say, patent to all the world; 
but who knows their more private doings? Who can follow the clue 
by which life in a dudr is ordered? Wlio can say how first love 
speaks, how slander is disseminated, in wliat strange forms, by what 
strange accidents, adultery, jealousy, envy are produced; what virtues 
shine, what sacrifices are consummated, what abominable and perverted 
passions arc rife under the shadow of tliose tents ? Wlio can trace 
the origin of their monstrous superstitions? Who can clear up tlie 
odd mingling of Pagan and Cliristian traditions in their religious 
rites: the sign of the cross made on the skin, the vague belief in 
satyrs where forked elm-trees are fomid, the imago carried in triumph 
at the budding of the grain, the name of Mary invoked for the help 
of women in childbirth, the circular dances resembling those of the 
worshippers of the sun? One thing only is certain and manifest: their 
poverty. They live on the scant jnoduco of ill -cultivated ground, 
borne down by heavy and often changing taxes, collected by the sheik 
or head of the duar, elected by themselves, but directly xmder the 
orders of the governor of the province. They jjay the governor, in 
money or produce, the tenth part, of the harvest, and one franc a 
head for cattle. One ^nmdred francs a year is paid for every tract of 
land corresponding to the labour of a yoke of oxen. The Sultan, at 
the principal festivals of the year, exacts a “jjresw't” equivalent 
to five francs per tent. They j)ay money or furnish provisions at the 
ordw of the governors whenever the Sultan, or a Pasha, or an ambas- 
sador, or a body of soldiers passes by. 

Besides this, any one who has money is exposed to the extortions 
of the governor, veiled or excused by no pretext whatever, but 
{practised with insolence and violence. To bo esteemed rich is a mis- 
lortone. Whoever has a small sum laid by, buries it, spends in secret, 
and hunger. No one accepts a blackened coin in pay- 
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mont, even when he knows it to be good, because it may look as if 
it had boon buried in the ground, and cause the suspicion of hidden 
treasure. When a rich man dies, the heirs, in order to avoid ruin, 
offer a present to the governor. Presents are offered to secure justice, 
to prevent persecution, to avoid being reduced to die of hunger. And 
when at last hunger has them by the throat and despair blinds them, 
they strike their tents, seize their muskets, and raise the signal of 
revolt. What happens then? The Sultan unchains three thousand 
mounted fiends and sows death throughout the rebellious district. His 
soldiers cut off heads, lift cattle, carry off women, bum grain fields, 
reduce the land to a desert and strew it with ashes slaked in blood, 
and then return to announce the extinction of the rebellion. If the 
rebellion extends, and the armies and arts of the government are vain, 
what advantage do the rebels gain beyond a few short days of warlike 
liberty, bought by thousands of lives? They can elect another Sultan, 
and provoke a dynastic war between province and pmvince, behind 
which lurks a worse despotism than before; and so it goes on from 
century to century. 

On the morning of the tenth the caravan resumed its march, escorted 
by the three hxmdred of Beni-llassan and their chief Abd-Allah — 
servant of God. , 

All that morning we travelled over a plain covered with fields 
of barley, wheat, and buck-wheat, interspersed with largo tracts of 
wild fennel and flowers, and dotted with groups of trees and black 
tents, wliich last resembled in the distance those heaps of charcoal 
that are soon on the Tusenn tmremma. Wo met more cattle, horses, 
camels, and Arabs than on the preceding days. Far away in front 
extended a mountain chain of a most delicate grey tint, and in the 
middle distance glimmered two white cube — the first illuminated by the 
sun, the second hardly visible. They wore the tombs of the saints 
Sidi-Ghedar and Sidi-Hassom, between which lie the confines of the 
land of Beni-Hassan. Our camp was to be pitched near the last. 
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Some time, however, before arriving at that point, govem(»r Sidi- 
Abd-AUah, who from the moment of our departure had seemed anxious 
and thoughtful, drew near to the ambassador, and signified his wish to 
speak. Mohammed Ducali came up quickly. “ The ambassador from 
Italy will pardon me,” said the haughty chief, “if I venture to ask 
permission to turn back with my men.” 

The ambassador demanded why. 

“Because,” answered Sidi-Abd-Allali, contracting his black brows, 
“my own house is not secure.” 

Is that ally thought we. Only two miles away too! What an 
agreeable existence must be tliat of a governor of Beni-Hassan ! 

The ambassador consented ; the cliief took his hand, and pressed it 
to his breast with an energetic expression of gratitude. This done, ho 
turned his horse, and in a few minutes the manj’-coloured, ragged, 
and terrible crew was notlung but a cloud of dust upon the horizon. 
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fRE province wo were about to enter 
was a kind of colony divided into 
farms among a large number of 
soldiers’ families, in each of which 
military service is obligatory for all 
the sons ; thus, every boy is bom a 
soldier, serves, as he can, from his 
very infancy, and receives a fixed 
pay before he is able to handle a 
musket. These military families are 
also exempt from taxes, and their 
property is inalienable as long as 
male descendants exist. They thus 
constitute a regular militia, disciplined and faithful, by means of which the 
government can devour, according to the popular expression, any rebel- 
lious province, without fear that the tool will fly off the handle. They 
may bo called a militia of^ wllectors of revenue, paying the govern- 
ment more than they cost, for in Morocco the army is a sesrvant of 
the finances, and the principal tool of the administrative machine is 
the sword. 
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' We had scarcely passed the boundaries of Beni-Hassen when we 
sair in the distance a troop of horsemen galloping towards us, preceded 



by a gi*een banner. Contrary 
to custom, they were spread out 
in two long lines, one behind the 
otlier, with their officers in front. 

At about twenty paces off 
they stop])cd abru2)tly. Their 
commandant, a big old man with 
a wliite beard, a benevolent as- 
pect, and a lofty turban, came 
forward and took the Ambas- 
sador’s hand, saying, “You are 

welcome! vou are welcome!” 
«• 

And then to us, “Welcome! 
welcome ! welcome ! ” 

We resumed our march. The 
new horsemen were very different 
from the Beni-llassen. They 
had clean garments and shining 
arms; almost all wore yellow 
boots embroidered with red ; 
their sabres had handles of rhi- 
noceros hide, their mantles were 
blue, their • caftans white, with 
green girdles. Many of them 
were old — ^those petrified old men 
for whom eternity seems to have 
begun ; some were very young — 
two in particular not more than 


'imx IJMUni old, handsome and full of life, looking at us with a smiling air, 

;Jii Uiey were thinking, “ Come, you are not such scarecrows 

. ' '*1"' 
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as we had expected to see.” There was one black old man of such 
tall stature that if he had taken his feet out of the stirrups they would 
have touched the ground. One of the officers wore stockings. 

In about half an hour we mot another comjiany with a red banner, 
commanded by an old Caid, who joined themselves to the first; and 
from time to time other groups of four, eight, fifteen homemcn, each 
with its banner, who came to swell our escort. Wlicn all had arrived, 
the usual firing and charging went on. 

It was evident that they were regular soldiers; they manoeuvred 
with more regularity and order than any we had seen. They had a 
new i»lay. Oim would dart forw'ard at full speed, another behind 
him, vrnt/v, h tene. Suddenly the first would rise in his stirrups, turn 
and fire right into the chest of the pursuer, who at the same instant 
discharged his musket into the first one’s side; so that had they been 
firing with ball both would have fallen dead at the same moment. 
The horse of one who was flying in full career fell, and threw his 
rider to such a distance that we thought he must be killed. But in 
a moment he was uj) and in the saddle, and rushing about with more 
fury than ever. Eadi one had his cry. “ Take care ! — take care ! 
Bear witness all ! It is I ! Hei’c comes death ! Plac‘.e for the barber ! ” 
(ho was the soldiers’ barber). , And one shouted, to the manifest 
amusement of his com])anious, '•'•Alla mia deftinla!^^ The interpreters 
explained that he meant, “ To my lady, who is as beautiful as a 
picture,” odd enough for one of a people who have portraiture in horror, 
and who cannot even have a clear idea of it. The two little lads 
fired and shouted together, “ Place for the brothers ! ” pointing their 
muskets downwards, and bending to the saddle-bow. 

In this manner we arrived near the cuba of Sidi-Hassem, where our 
camp was to be pitched. 

Poor Hamed Ben-Kasen Buhammei ! Until now I have but glanced 
at him ; but remembering how I saw him that morning, he, general 
of the armies of the Schereef, helping to plant the supports of the 
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AmlmaBador’B tent, I feel the need of expressing my admiration and 
gratitude towards him. What a good fellow of a general ! From the 
moment of our departure he had not bastinadoed soldier or servant; 
had never shown ill-temper; always the first to rise, and the last 
to go to bed; never had allowed to transpire, even to the most 
prying eye, that his stipend of forty francs a month might seem a 
trifle scanty ; had not a particle of self-conceit ; helped us to mount, 
saw that our saddles were secure, gave a passing blow with his stick 
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to our restive mules; was always ready for everything and cvciy'body; 
rested, crouched like an humble mule driver, near our tents; smiled 
when we smiled; offered us ememsii ; s])rang to his feet at a sign 
from the Ambassador, like a puppet on wires ; prayed, like a good 
Mussulman, five times a day; counted the eggs of the mum, presided 
at the killing of sheep, looked over the artists’ sketch-books without 
hlendiing; was, in short, the man of all others whom his Imperial 
Majesty should have chosen for that mission among all the crew of 
iNtrafooted gmierals. Hamed Ben-Kasen often related with pride that 
(. lldlmr had been a general in the war with Spain, and sometimes 
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spoko i»f hi« sons who wore with their mother at Mechinez, his 
native city. “ It is three months,” he would say, with a sigh, “ since 
I have seen them.” 

That day, after having witnessed the presentation of the mma, 
when there was a monstrous dish of cusc^su that took five men to 
carry it, we took refuge, as usual, in our tents, to endure, also as 
usual, the forty degrees centigrade which lasted from noon until four 
o’clock, during which time the camp was immersed in profound silence. 
At four life woke again. The artists took their brushes, the doctor 

received the sick, one went to bathe, another to fire at a mark, 

another to himt, another to walk, another to visit a friend in his 

tent, to see the escort charge, to visit the cook in his struggle with 

Africa, to go to the nearest duar, and thus, every one at dinner-time 
had something to tell, and conversation burst forth like a firework. 

At sunset I went with the commandant to see the e8C(*rt at their 
usual exercises, in a vast field near the camp. There wo found about 
a hundred Arabs sitting in a row along the edge of a ditch looking 
on. As soon as they discovered us they rose and came in groups 
to follow us. We pretended not to see them. For a few minutes 
not one of them spoke; then one said something that sot the others 
laughing. Then another, and a third spoko, and everybody laughed 
as before. They were evidently laughing at us, and wo were not 
long in discovering that their laughter corresponded with our move- 
ments and the inflections of our voices. It was the most natural thing 
in the world; to them wo were ridiculous. We were cimous to know 
what they were saying, and as one of the interpreters was passing, 
made a secret sign for him to come and translate, which he did. 

Presently one made an observation which was received with a burst 
of laughter. “He says,” said Morteo, “that he does not know what 
the skirts of your coats are for, unless to hide your tails.” Again, 
“Ho says that the parting up the back of your head is the road 
where certain insects make the kdhelrbaroda.^^ A third speech, and 
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a iMrd shout of laughter. He says that these Christians arc strange 
creatures; that in their ambition to seem tall they put vases on their 
heads and two props under their heels.” 

At this point a dog from the camp came and lay down at our feet. 
There was a remark and a loud yell of laughter. “ This is rather 
too much ! ” said Morteo ; “ he says that a dog has come to lie down 

with the other dogs. I ■will teach them ” As ho spoke, he turned 

abruptly to the Arabs and said somctliing in a tone of menace. It 
■was like a flash of lightning. In one instant they had all vanished. 

Poor fellows, let us be just! they were not so far •wrong after 
all! Ten times a day, while they skirmished about us on their superb 
horses, we remarked to each other : “Yes, we are civilised, ■w^e are 
the representatives of a great nation, ■w'c have more science in our 
heads, we ten men, than exists in the whole empire of the Schercefs; 
but planted on our mules, dressed in these clothes, ■with these hats, in 
these colours, among them. Goodness knows, wo are hideous ! ” And 
it was true. The last among those ragged figures on horseback was 
more noble, more dignified, handsomer, more worthy of a lady’s glance, 
than all the dandies of EiuD])e in a bmich. 

At table that evening there was another cmious little scene. The 
two oldest of the Caids of the esoort came in and sat dowm, one on 
each side of the Ambassador. He asked them whether they had ever 
heard of Italy. Both together, eagerly making the sign of “no” with 
the hand, replied, in the tone of those who wish to dissipate a sus- 
picion, “ Never ! never ! ” The Ambassador, ■with the patience of a 
master, gave them some geographical and political information respecting 
our mysterious country. They listened with ■wide-open eyes and gaping 
mouths, like children. 

“And how many people live in your country?” one asked. 

“ Twenty-five millions,” answered the Ambassador. 

Hiey gave a sign of astonishment. “And Morocco,” asked the 
“how many millions has it?” 
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“Four,” replied the ambassador, feeling his ground. 

“ Only four ! ” they exclaimed ingenuously, looking at each other. 
Evidently these two brave generals knew no more about Morocco than 
they did about Italy; and perhaps as little about their own province in 
Morocco. 

Signor Morteo showed them a photograph of his wife, saying, 
“Allow me to present my w’ife.” 

They looked and looked at it with much complacency, and then 
asked in one voice, “And the others?” Either they did not know, or 
had forgotten, that we unhappy Christians are limited to one. 

That night there was no possibility of sleep. The hens clucked, 
the dogs barked, the sheep bleated, the horses neighed, the sentinels 
sang, the water-sellers tinkhul ‘ their bells, the soldiers quarrelled over 
the muna, the servants tumbled over the tent cords; the camp was 
like a market-place. But wo had only four more days to travel, and — 
a magic word of consolation — Fez! 
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'E started for Ze^ta at aii early- 
hour ill the nioniing, cheered 
by the thought tliat that day we should 
see the mountains of Fez. A light 
autumnal breeze was blowing, and a 
slight mist veiled the prospect. A 
throng of Arabs muffled in tlieir 
mantles looked on as we left the 
camp; the soldiers of the escort kept 
together in a compact body ; the 
(diildren of the diutr watched us with sleepy eyes over the hedges 
an d from the tents. But soon the sun shone out, the horsemen scattered, 
ilie air resounded with shots and yells, everything became full of 
n^kwr, li^ht, and animation, and immediately, as happens in that 
to the diill of autunm succeeded the ardent heat of summer. 
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Among my notes of that morning I find one which says, laconi- 
cally, “Irfjcusts.” I remember to have noticed a distant field which 
appeared to be moving, and perceived that the appearance was pro- 
duced by a vast number of green grasshoppers which were advancing 
towards us in great jumps. Selim, who was riding at my side, gave 
me an admirably picturesque description of the invasion of these 
formidable insects, and I remember it word for word; but I cannot 
render the effect of his g^ture, voice, and look, which were more 
expressive than his words. “It is a terrible thing, sir! They come 
from there (pointing towards the south). A black cloud. You can 
hear the noise from afar off. They advance, and advance, and they 
have their Sultan, the Sultan Jeraad, who guides them. They cover 
roads and fields, houses, dmrg, and woods. The cloud grows and grows, 
and comes and comes and comes, and eats and eats and eats, passes 
rivers, passes walls, passes fires; destroys grass, flowers, leaves, fruit, 
grain, bark of trees, and goes and goes. Nothing stays it, neither the 
tribe with fire, nor the Sultan with all his army, nor all the people of 
Morocco gathered together. Heaps of locusts dead; forward the living 
locusts ! Ten die, a hundred are bom ! A hundred die, a thousand are 
bom! Roads covered; gardens covered; sea shore covered; all green, 
all in motion, alive, dead, smell, plague, famine, the “ curse of heaven ! ” 
So indeed it is. The horrid smell that emanates from m^uiads of dead 
locusts sometimes produces contagious fevers, and, to cite one example, 
the terrible pestilence that dc{)opul{(ted in 1799 the cities and country 
of Barbary broke out after one of their invasions. When the 
advanced guard of their devastating army appears, the Arabs go to 
meet it in squads of four or five hundred with sticks and fire; but 
they succeed only in turning it a little from its road, and it often 
happens that one tribe turning it aside towards the territory of anotlier, 
war against the locusts is suddenly turned into civil war. The only 
force that can liberate the country from this scourge is a favourable 

wind which drives them into the sea, where they are drowned, and are 
z 
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tiisown afterwards in heaps upon the coast ; and the only comfort the 
inhabitants can take when the favourable wind is wanting, is to cat 
th eir enemies, which they do, before they have deposited their eggs, 
boiled, and seasoned with salt, pepper, and vinegar. They have the 
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flavour of shrimps, and as many as four himdrod can be eaten in 

a day. 

At about two miles from the camp we rejoined a part of the 

oazavaa tlmt was oanying to Fez the presents fwmi Victor Emanuel.* 

, ’OMve were camels in pairs, one behind the other, witli two long polos 
♦ 


king of Italy. Died in 1878. 
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suspended from the crupper, on which the cases were carried. Some 
Arabs on foot, and mounted soldiers, accompanied them. At the head 
of the caravan was a cart drawn by two bullocks ; the first cart we 
saw in Morocco! It was made at Laracce on purpose, after the 
pattern, 1 believe, of the first vehicle that ever appeared upon the 
earth — ^a heavy defomicd body, upon two wheels all of one piece, 
without spokes ; the stranp^est and most ridiculous afPair that can be 
imagined. But to the natives, the most of whom had never seen a 
cart, it was a wonder. They came from all sides to see it, pointed it 
out to one another, followed and preceded it, and talked about it with 
excited gestures. Meantime our mules, unused to such an object, gave 
signs of surprise, and planting themselves on their four legs refused to 
pass it. Selim himself regarded it with complacency, as if he said to 
himself, “ It wjis made in our country.” And he was excusable, since 
in all Morocco there exist about as many carts as jnanofortes, wliich 
latter, if 1 may believe the assertion of the French Consul, are about 
a dozen ; and also it seems that there is in that country a national 
antipathy against every kind of vehicle. 'Fhe authorities of Tangiers, 
for exam])le, prohibited I’rince Frederic of Hesse Darmstadt, who was 
in that city in 18.39, from going out in a caniage. The Prince wrote 
to the Sultan, offering to pave th^) principal street at his own expense, 
if he would permit what the authorities denied him. “ I permit it,” 
answered the Sultan, “ and willingly ; but on one condition, that 
the carriage shall bo without wheels; because, being protector of the 
faithful, I cannot expose my subjects to be crushed by a Christian.” 
And the prince, in order to make the thing ridiculous, availed himself 
of the permission with the conditions, and there are still at Tangiers 
2 )ersou 8 who remember having seen him going about the city in a 
carriage without wheels, suspended between two mules. 

We arrived at last at those blessed hills which we had been looking 
forward to for three days with impatient longing. After a long climb 
we entered a narrow gorge, called in Arabic Ben-Tinca, where we 
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were obliged to pass one by one, and came out upon a beautiful 
flowery valley, quite solitary, where the escort scattered gaily, filling 
die air with songs and cries of joy. 

At the bottom of the valley we met another escort from the 
territory of the military colonies, which took the place of the former 
one. 

They were about one hundred horsemen, some very old and some 
very young, black, and hairy; some were mounted on stupendous 



horses, caparisoned with great pomp. The Caid, Abu-Beii-Gileli, was 
a robust old man, of severe aspect and reserved manners. 

At a certain moment the Ambassador and the Captain, accompanied 
by Hamed Ben-Kasen and a few soldiers, left the caravan to ascend 
a mountain called Selfat, a few miles distant ; the rest of us continued 
on the regular route. 

A diort time after their departure there came towards us an Arab 
boy oi sixteen or eighteen years of age, and almost naked, driving 
'IgMe lum with a stick two unwilling oxen. 

"IRm Ca^ Abu-Ben-Gileli, stopped his horse, and called him. We 
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learned afterwards that this boy was to attach his oxen to the cart that 
we had seen, and was several hours behind his time. 

The poor lad, all trembling, presented himself before the Caid. 
The latter asked some questions, to which the boy replied, stammering, 
and pale as a corpse. 

Then the Caid turned towards the soldiers and said, coldly, 
“ Fifty hastomte'^ 

Tlu’cc robust men sprang from their horses. The poor young 



fellow, without a word, without even lifting his eyes to the face of his 
judge, threw himself face downwards on the ground, according to the 
custom, with arms and legs stretched out. 

It all happened in a moment. The stick was yet in the air, whmi 
the Commandant and others had sprung forward, and declared that 
the brutal punishment could not be permitted. The Caid bowed his 
head. The lad rose from the ground, pale and convulsed, looking 
with an expression of astonishment and terror from his preservers 
to the Caid. 
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“Gb,” said the interpreter; “you are free!” 

“Oh!” he cried, with an indescribable accent, and vanished. We 
resumed our march. 1 have seen a man killed, but' never have I 
experienced so profound a feeling of horror as that which assailed me 
at the sight of that half-naked boy stretched on the ground to receive 
his fifty blows with a stick. And after the horror, my blood rushed 
to my face with indignation against the Caid, the Sultan, Morocco, and 
barbarism. But it is true that second thoughts are best. After a 
moment, I thought — And we, how many years is it since we abolished 
the stick? How many since it was in use in Austria, in Prussia, 
and in others of the Kuropean States? This reflection calmed my 
‘anger, and left me only a sentiment of bitterness. If any one wants 
to know in what fashion the bastinado is carried on in Morocco, it is 
enough to say that sometimes, the operation over, the victim is carried 
to the cemeterv. 

From thence to Zeguta the caravan passed from liill to hill, from 
valley to valley, tlu^ugh fields of grain and barley, and verdant 
plains surrounded by aloes, cactus, wild olive, dwarf oaks, arbutus, 
myrtle, and other flowering slmibs. We saw no living soul nor any 
tents. The country was solitary, silent, and all overgrown, like an 
enchanted garden. Coming to a rising: ground we saw the blue summits 
of the mountains of Fez suddenly a}>})oaring, as if they had thrust 
up their heads to look at us; and at the hottest time in the day we 
reached Zeguta. 

It proved to be one of the most beautiful of the places we had yet 
seen. The tents wm« pitched on the slope of a lull in a large rocky 
cavity, in the form of an amphitheatre, around the sides of which 
the aeddents of the ground and the passage of men and animals had 
formed something resembling rows of seats or steps, which at that 
time were swarming with Arabs seated in a semicircle as if looking 
an a|^ a iq)ectacle. In front a broad valley of a shell-like form opened 
, its lovely variety of colour, according to the cultivation, in 
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squares of green, yellow, red, violet, and white, like a great chess- 
board made of silk and velvet. With the glass could be seen, on the 
more distant hills, hero a string of tents, there a white euba among 
aloe plants ; beyond, a camel, a crouch- 
ing Arab, cattle, a group of women — 
a life so still and scattered that it 
threw into relief the profound peace- 
fulness of the scene better than com- 
plete solitude could have done. And 
over all this beauty was spread a white 
and burning sky that dazzled the eyes 
and obliged one to stand witli droop- 
ing head. 

But I remember the encampment at 
Zoguta less for its beauty than for an 
experiment we made there with the 
famous Icif. 

Kif, for those who do not know it, 
is the leaf of a kind of hemp, called 
Imahish, known all over the East for 
its intoxicating quality. It is much in 
use in Morocco, and it may bo said 
that all those Moors and Arabs who are 
met in the streets of the cities, dragging 
themselves about, and looking with a 
dull stupefied expression, like men who 
have just had a blow on the head, are BoUier 0/ ae Sieort qf Aw-Bm-aiMi. 
victims of this deleterious drug. The 

greater part of them smoke it, mixed with a little tobacco, in small 
clay pipes; others eat it in the form of a sweetmeat called nuu^fimj 
made of butter, honey, nutmeg, and cloves. The effects of it are 

most curious. Doctor Miguerez, who had tried it, oltea told me about 

a A 
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it, flaying, among otiier things, that he had been seized with a fit 
of irrerastible laughter, and that he imagined himself to be lifted 
from the ground, so that passing under a lofty archway, he had stooped 
his head for fear of striking it. Stimulated by curiosity, 1 had more 
than once asked him to give me a dose of madyun — a little, not enough 
to make me lose my wits, but enough to let me experience at least 
one or two of the wonders that he related. The good doctor at first 
excused himself, declaring that it was better to try it at Fez; but ho 
3 delded at last to my entreaties, and the experiment was made at 
Zeguta, where, much against his will, he finally presented me with 
the wished-for morsel on a small plate. Wo were at table, and if I 
am not mistaken, the two artists sharM it with me, but I do not 
remember how it affected them. It was a soft paste of a violet colour, 
and smelt like pomatum. For about half an hour, from the soup to 
the fruit, I felt nothing, and chaffed the doctor for lus timidity. But 
he only said, “Wait a bit!” and smiled. Presently I was conscious 
of a feeling of great hilarity, and knew that I was talking very 
quickly. Then I laughed at <*verything that others said, or that I 
said myself; every word s(5em(>d to me the jim’ost wit and humour; 
I laughed at the servants, at my companions, at the figur(js on the 
plates, at the forms of the l>ottles, at the colour of the cheese J was 
eating. Suddenly 1 was aware that my wits were wandering, and I 
tried to fix my thoughts upon something serious. I thought of the 
boy who was to have been bastinadoed in the morning. Poor boy ! I 
was moved with compassion. I should have liked to take him to Italy, 
educate him, give him a career. I loved him like a son. And the 
Caid, too, Abu'BeU'Gileli, poor old man! I loved the Caid like a 
father. And the soldiers of the escort! — all good fellows, ready to 
defend me, to risk their lives for me. I loved them like brothers. 1 
loved the Algerians also, and why not? 1 thought; are they not of 
the same race? — and what a race! We are all brothers, we ought 
iOikliOve each other; and 1 threw my arms round the neck of the 
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doctor, who was laughing. From this delight I suddenly fell into a 
deep and vague melancholy. I remembered the persons whom I had 
offended, the pain I had inflicted on those who loved me, and was 
oppressed by poignant remorse and regret; I seemed to hear voices 
in my ears speaking in tones of loving reproach; I repented, I asked 
pardon, I furtively wiped away big tears that were in my eyes. Then 
there rose in my mind a crowd of strange and contrasted images that 
vanished as quickly as they came ; forgotten friends of my childhood, 
words of a dialect unused for twenty years, faces of women, my old 
regiment, William the Silent, Paris, my publislier liarbera, a beaver 
hat that I had when I was a boy, the Acropolis at Athens, the bill of an 
innkeeper at Seville, and a thousand other absurdities. 1 remember 
confusedly the amused looks of my companions at table. From time 
to time I closed my eyes, and opened them again, unconscious of the 
passage of time, and ignorant whether I had slept or not. My 
thoughts sparkled and went out like fireflies, intricate and inextricable. 
At one moment 1 saw Ussi with his face lengthened like a reflection 
in a convex mirror; the vice-consul, with his visage a foot in breadth; 
all the others attenuated, swollen, contorted, like fantastic caricatures, 
making the most impossible grimaces ; and I laughed, and wagged my 
head, and dreamed, and thought, that they wore all crazy, that we 
were in another world, that what I saw was not true, that I was ill, 
that I could not xmderstand what had happened, that I did not know 
where I was. Then all was darkness and silence. Wlien I came to 
myself I was in my tent, stretched on the bed, and the doctor, stand- 
ing beside mo with a candle in his hand, was saying, with a smile, 
“It is over; but let it be the last, as it was the first time.” 
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I "^j^^IIILST I was running hero and there 
in search of my mule — ^which, I do 
not know how or why, was at last found 
among the baggage — ^the members of tho 
embassy departed. I still had time to 
come up with them, but in leaving the 
camp and going down a rocky path, my 
mule stumbled, the saddle slipped, and 
literature, as represented in my person, 
was precipitated to the ground. It took half an hotir to set matters 
straight again, and meantime, adieu to the embassy ! I had to 
make the Journey alone, followed afar off by a limping servitor, 
prho could hardly arrive in time, in case of an assault, to see me 
hradlie my last breath. May the will of Allah be done ! Tlie 
9emUbey is deserted, and the sky cloudy. From time to time I 
aee, <m the summit of distant heights, a gay cavalcade, among 
Teoognise the Ambassador’s white horse, and Selim’s red 
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caftan; and then 1 do not feel so much alone; but the cavalcade 
vanishes, and solitude once more oppresses my heart. In an hour’s 
time I rejoin the rear-guard of twelve horsemen, led by old Abu- 
Ben-Gileli, the Caid, who gives me a terrible glance that I feel all 
down my spine. I smile with humility and pass on. Coming out of 
the lovely valley on which our encampment looked, I entm* another 
spacious valley, flanked by steep hills clothed with aloe and olive, 
forming two great green walls to the right and left of a broad 
straight road, closed at the end by a curtain of blue mountains. I 
meet a few Arabs, who stop and look amazed at seeing mo without 
an escort. Will they attack me, or no? One goes to a tree, and 
hastily tearing off a branch, runs towards me with it. It has come! 
I stop my mule and grasp my pistol. He laughs, and hands me the 
branch, explaining that it is to beat my lazy mule with. At that 
moment two soldicis of the escort come galloping to meet me; my 
hour is not yet come. The two soldiers place themselves one on 
either side, and drive forward my quadruped with blows from the 
butts of their muskets, saying; JEmbaaceador! Umbaaeeador I The Am- 
bassador has sent them back to see what has become of me. They 
deserve a reward. I stop and offer them a small bottle of wine which 
I take from my pocket. They ,say neither yes nor no, but look 
smiling at each other, and then sign to me that they have never 
drunk wine. “ Try it,” I say with a gesture. One takes the bottle, 
pours a few drops in the palm of his hand, licks it up, and remains 
thoughtful for a moment. The other does the same. Then they laugh, 
look at each other, and make signs that it is good. “ Drink, then.” 
One empties half the bottle at a gulp; the other finishes it; then 
they each place a hand on their stomach, and turn up their eyes 
to heaven. We resume our road. We meet Arabs, men, women, and 
children, who all look at me with surprise. One of them says some- 
thing, wliich is answered by the soldiers with an emphatic negative. 
He said, ^‘Here is a Christian who has been robbing the- Ambassador.” 
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We saw some white villages on the top of the rising ground that 
bordered the valley; cube, palms, fruit-trees, flowering oleanders, and 
rose gardens were visible; the country was brilliantly green, and 
began to show here and there traces of division into farms. At last 
we entered a narrow, rocky gorge, and issuing thence found ourselves 
at the camp. We are upon the banks of the Miches, an affluent of 
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the Sebh, near a little bridge built of masonry, and in a semicircle 
of rocky hills. The grey sky, like a leaden roof, sends down a pale 
dull light; the Ihermometer marks forty degrees Centigrade; we are 
oonstrained' to remain seven hours motionless in our tents. The air 
u heavy and burning. No sound is heard but the grasshopper’s chiri> 
and Duoalb’s guitar. A profound ennui broods over the entire encamp- 
ment. But towards evening there is a change. A light shower refreshes 
a shaft of rays, darting like a stream of electric light 
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through the opening of the gorge, gilds one half the camp; couriers 
arrive from Tangiers and Fez, and Arabs from the villages. Two- 
thirds of the caravan are in the river; and the dinner is enlivened 
by the apparition of a new personage, come from the great city of 
the Schereefs: the Moor Schellah, another of the prot^g^s of the 
Legation who has a suit pending 
with the Sultan’s Government; the 
most voluminous turban, the most 
rotund visage, the most comfortable 
and unctuous of fat Moors that we 
have seen between this and Tan- 
giers. The next morning at dawn 
we resumed our march without other 
escort than the forty soldiers com- 
manded by llamed llen-Kascn. A 
revolt had broken out in the con- 
fines of Algiers, and all the cavalry 
in Fez had been sent against tlie 
rebels. “Wo shall see many heads 
hanging over the gates of Fez,” 
said Ducalfe. After two hours’ jour» 
ney among the broom-clad hills, wc 
came out upon the vast tableland of 
Fez, encircled by mountains and 
hills, golden with grain, sprinkled with large duar, watered by the 
river of the Azure Fountain, which empties into the Miches, and by 
the Pearl river, affluent of the Sebh, which divides into two parts 
the sacred city of the empire. Flocks of cranes, wild geese, doves, 
pheasants, and heron, fiew over it, and the luxuriant vegetation, full 
of smiling peace and light, made it like one vast garden. We 
encamped on the bank of the Azure Fountain river. The day 
flew by with lightning speed, what with hunting, visiting the dum-. 
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Jews coming from Fez to relate the great preparations that \rere 
being made, and messengers from the Court bringing the Sultan’s 
salutations. Arabs came, fording the river in families, first the camel, 
tben the men, then the women with their children on their backs, 
then the boys and girls, then the dogs swimming. Caravans passed, 
crowds of curious lookers-on appeared; the sunset was exquisite, and 
the night more luminous than our eyes had ever beheld. In the 
morning at daybreak we were again on the march. We re-entered 
the hilly region, turned to descend into the plain, and threaded a 
winding road between two banks that hid the horizon. 

A sonorous voice cried out “Behold Fez!” Everybody stopped. 
Straight before us, at a few miles’ distance, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, lay a forest of towers, minarets, and palms, veiled by a light 
mist. A joyful shout of “ Here we are ! ” broke from every lip, in 
Italian, in Spanish, in French, Arabic, Genoese, Sicilian, and NeajK)- 
litan; and to the first brief silence of astonishment succeeded a buzz 
of conversation. We encamped for the last time at the foot of Mount 
Tagat on the shore of the Pearl river, at about one hour and a half 
from Fez. 

Here throughout the day there was a coming and going and a 
bustle that made it seem like the general head-quarters of an army 
in time of war. Messengers from tlie Sultan, from the Prime Minister, 
from the Grand Chamberlain, from tlie governor, officers, majordomos, 
merchants, relatives of the Moors of the caravan, all well-dressed 
people, neat, ceremonious, surrounded by the air of a court and a 
metropolis, q)eaking with grave voices and dignified gesture, and 
telling of the fonnidable army, the immense crowd, the deUcious 
palace that awaited us. Our entrance into Fez was fixed for eight 
o’clock the next morning. At daydawn we were all afoot. There was 
great use of razors, brushes, combs, and curry-combs, and an excite- 
ment of spirits that made up for all the tedium of the journey. 

. j^bassador put on his gilded cap ; Hamed Ben-Kasen his dress 
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sabre, Selim his red caftan, Civo a green handkerchief on his head, 
a sign of high solemnity; the servants came out in white mantles; 
the soldiers’ arms shone in the sun; the Italians put on the best 
they had in their trunks. We were about a himdred in all, and it 
may be affirmed that Italy never had an embassy more oddly com- 
posed, more gorgeous in colour, more joyously impatient, or more 
eagerly expected than this one. The weather is splendid, the horses 
prance, robes, float out in the morning breeze, every face is animated, 
every eye is fixed upon the Ambassador, who eomits the minutes on 
his watch. It is eight o’clock — a sign — everyone is in the saddle — 
and we advance with hearts beating high in expectation. 
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liad not advanced half a mile towards 
the cit}’-, when we were surrounded by 
a throng of Moors and Arabs come from 
b^ez and from the country round, on foot 
and on horseback, on mules and on 
donkeys, two and two like the ancient 
Numidians, so eager to see us that 
the soldiers of our eswot are obliged 
to make use of the butt.-end of their 
piuskets to keep them from pressing 
ujKm us. The ground being low, the 
city, whose castellated walls we had 
r seen from the camp, remains for some 
time hidden. Then all at once it 
reappears, and between us and the 
walls we can see an immense white 
and crimson mass, like a myriad of 
lilies and roses trembling in the 
The city vanishes again, and again appears, but much nearm: 
.tins time; and between us and it, the people, the army, the court, and a 
|KM^ md splmidour and oddily that are beyond my powers of description. 



The Orand Chamherlain, Sadji Mohammed 
Ben-Aieea^ 
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A company of officers on horseback come galloping to meet us, and 
dividing in the middle, pass to the roar and join themselves to our 
escort. Behind them comes a troop of horsemen, splendidly attired and 
mounted on superb horses, preceded by a Moor of tall stature, with a 
white turl)an and a rose-coloured caftan. He is the grand chamberlain, 
Hadji Mohammed Bon-Aissa, accomjmnied by his suite, who, having 
welcomed the Ambassador in the Sultan’s name, joins the escort. 

We advance between two rows of infantry soldiers, who with difficulty 
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keep l>ack the crowd. Wliat soldiers they arc! There are old men 
and mature men, and boys of fifteen, twelve, and even nine years of 
age, dressed in scarlet, with bare legs and yellow slippers, ranged along 
in single file without regard to height, with their captains in front. 
Each one presents in his OAvn fashion his rusty musket and his crooked 
bayonet. Some stand with one foot foremost, some with legs apart, 
some with their heads on their shoulders, some with their chins on 
their breasts. Some have put their red jackets on their heads to shelter 
them from the sun. Here and there is a tambourine, a trumpet, five 
or six banners, one beside the other — ^red, yellow, green, orange— carried 
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M 0romes are caxried in a procjession. There seems to be no division 
into squadrons or companies. They look like paper soldiers stuck up 
in a TOW by boys. There are blacks, mulattoes, whites, and faces of 

an indefinable colour ; 
men of gigantic stature 
beside boys who are 
scarcely old enough to 
hold a gun ; bent old 
men with long white 
beards, leaning on their 
neighbours; savage faces, 
making the effect, in that 
uniform, of drcssed-up 
monkeys. I’hey all look 
at us with oi>on eyes 
and mouth, and their 
lino stretches fai’ther 
than -we cun see. 

A second troop of 
horsemen advances, on 
the left. It is the old 
Giovemor, Gilali Ben- 
Amh, followed by 
eighteen chiefs of in- 
ferior degree and by the 
flower of the aristocracy 
, of Fez, all dressed in 

white from head to foot, like a company of priests — austere visages, 
bla(^ beards, silken caics, gilded housings. Saluting us, they circle 
round, and join om* cortege. 

■>* We go forward, still between two lines of soldiers, behind whom 
a white and hooded crowd who devour us with their eyes. They 
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are always the same soldiers, for the most part boys, wearing the fez, 
with red jackets and bare logs. They have blue, white, or green 
drawers. Some are in their shirt sleeves; some hold their muskets on 
tlieir shoulder, some rest them on the ground ; some press forward, 
some hang back. The officers are dressed according to their fancy — 
zouaves, turcos, Greeks, Albanians, Turks — ^with arabesque embroidery 
of gold and silver, with scimitars, swords, curved poignards, horse pistols. 
Some wear the boots of a groom, and some yellow boots without heels ; 
sopie are all in crimson, some all in white ; some in green, and looking 
like masquerade devils. Hero and there among them may be seen a 
European face, looking at us sadly and with sympathy. As many as 
ten banners are ranged in a row together. The trumpets sound as we 
pass. A woman’s arm protrudes itself between the soldiers’ heads, and 
threatens us with clenched fist. The walls of the city seem to recode 
before us, and the two lines of soldiers to extend interminably. 

Another troop of cavaliers, more splendid than the first, comes to 
meet us. It is the aged Minister of War, Sid- Abd- Alla Ben-Hamed, 
black, mounted on a white horse with sky-blue trappings; and with 
him are the military Governors of provinces, the Commandant of the 
garrison, and a numerous staff of officers crowned with snowy turbans, 
and wearing caftans of every known colour. 

It is now more than half an hour that we have been proceeding 
between the two lines of soldiers, and someone has coimted more 
than four thousand. On one side is drawn out the cavalry; on the 
other a nameless and heterogeneous mass of men and boys, dressed 
in divers uniforms, or rather fragments of uniforms, some with arms 
and some without, cloaked and uncloaked, with uncovered heads, or 
heads boimd with a shapeless rag, shirtless for the most part; faces 
from the desert, from the coast, from the mountains; shaven heads, 
and heads ornamented with long braids; giants and dwarfs — ^people 
gathered from Heaven knows where, to make a show and iniEq>ire terror. 
And behind them on the rising ground that bordera the way, an 
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inuiunerable throng of veiled women, 
screaming and gesticulating, in won- 
der, anger, or jileasure, and holding 
up their children to see us. 

We approach the walls at a point 
where there is a venerable gate 
crowned with battlements. A band 
bursts into music, and at the same 
moment all the drums and trumj)et8 
rend the air with a mighty crash. 
Then our ranks are broken up, and 
there is a general rush and confusion 
of magistrates, courtiers, ministers, 
generals, officials and slaves ; our 
escort is scattered, our servants dis- 
persed, and we ourselves divided 
from each other. There is a torrent 
of turbans and horses rolling and 
twisting about us with irresistible 
impetus; a confusion of colours, a 
phantasmagoria of faces, a noise of 
harsh voices, a grandeur and savagery 
that at once delight and bewilder. 
Passing in at the gate, we expect to 
see the houses of the city, but are 
still between castellated walls and 
towers ; to the left is a tomb, or cuba, 
with a green dome shaded by two 
palms; people about the cuba, upon 
the walls, everjrwhere. We pass 
anotiher gate, and find ourselves at last 
in a street with houses on each side. 
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My memory here becomes confused, for I had as much as I could 
do to save my nock, going as wo were over great stones, in the 
midst of a crowd of plunging horses; it would have been all up 
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with any one who had fallen. We passed, I remember, through some 
deserted streets bordered by tall houses, suffocated by dust, and 
deafened by the noise of the horses’ hoofs; and in about half-an-hour, 
after threading a labyrinth of steep and narrow alleys where we were 
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oMiged to go in single file, we reached a little door, where some 
scarlet soldiers presented arms, and we entered our own house. It 
was a delicious sensation. 

The house was a princely mansion in the purest Moorish stylo, 
with a small garden shaded by parallel rows of orange and lemon 
trees. From the garden you entered the interior court by a low door, 
and thence into a corridor large enough only for one person to pass. 
Around the court were twelve white pilasters, joined by as many 
arches of a horseshoe form, which supported an arched gallery fur- 
nished with a wooden balustrade. The pavement of the court, gallery, 
and chambers was one splendid mosaic of little squares of enamel of 
brilliant colours; the arches were painted in arabesque; the balustrade 
carved in delicate open work; the whole building designed with a 
grace and harmony worthy of the architects of the Alhambra. In the 
middle of the court there was a fountain ; and another one, with throe 
jets of water, was in a carved and ornamented niche in the wall. 
A large Moorish lantern depended from every arch. One wing of 
the edifice extended along one side of the garden, and had a graceful 
facade of three arches, painted in arabesque, in front of which a third 
fountain sparkled. Tliere were other little courts, and corridors, and 
chambers, and the innumerable recesses of an Oriental house. Some 
iron beds, without sheets or coverlets, a few clocks, one mirror in 
the court, two chairs and a table for the ambassador, and half-a-dozen 
basins and jugs, completed tlie furniture of the house. In the principal 
rooms the walls were hung with gold embroidered carpets, and some 
white mattresses lay on the floors, and, except in the Ambassador’s 
room, there was neithm* chair, nor table, nor wardrobe. We had to 
send to the camp for some furniture. But, by way of compensation, there 
was everywhere coolness, shade, the gurgle of water, fragrance, and 
smnething deUciously soft and voluptuous in the lines of the building, 
in the air, in the light. The whole edifice was encircled by a lofty 

«iid surrounded by a labyrinth of deserted alleys. 
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We had scarcely arrived in the courtyard when there began a 
coming and going of Ministers and other high personages, each one 
of whom had a few minutes conversation with the ambassador. The 
Minister of Finance was the one who attracted my attention most. 
He was a Moor of about fifty years of age, of a severe aspect, 
beardless, and dressed all in white, with an immense turban. An 
interpreter told me that he was very clever, and adduced as proof 
of the same, that he one day had brought to him one of those 
little arithmetical machines, and both he and the machine had done 
the same sum in the same time, and with the same results. It was 
worth while to see the expression of sacred respect with which Selim, 
Ali, Civo, and the rest, regarded those personages, who, after the 
Sultan, represented in their eyes the highest grade of science, power, 
and glory, wliich could be attained on this earth. 

These visits over, we took possession of our abode. The two 
painters, the doctor, and myself occupied the rooms looking on the 
garden; the rest, those opening on the court. Interpreters, cooks, 
sailors, servants, soldiers, all found their place, and in a few hours 
the aspect of the house was changed. 

The first to go out and visit the city were Ussi and Biseo, the 
two artists; and then the commandant and the captain. I preferred 
to wait until the following morning. They went out in couples, each 
encircled, like malefactors, by an infantry guard, armed witli muskets 
and sticks. After an hour they returned, covered with dust, and all 
dripping from the heat; and their first words were, “Great city — 
great crowd — ^immense mosques — ^naked saints — curses — sticks — ^wonderful 
things!” But Ussi had had the most interesting adventure. In one 
of the most frequented streets, in spite of the soldiers, a girl of fifteen 
or thereabouts had sprung upon his shoulders like a fury, and had 
inflicted a vigorous pummelling, crying out, “Accursed Christians! 
There is not a comer in Morocco where they do not push themselves!” 
Such was the first welcome given to Italian art within the walls of Fez. 
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Late in the night I made a tour through the house. On all the 
landing-places of the stairs, before the chamber doors, in the garden, 
were soldiers lying wrapped in their mantles, and sound asleep. Before 
tiie little door of the courtyard, the faithful Hamod Ben-Kasen, with 
his sabre by his side, snored in the open air. The dim light of the 
lanterns, touching the mosaic pavements here and there, made them 
look as if set with pearls, and gave an air of mysterious splendour to 
the place. The sky was thickly set with stars, and a light breeze 
moved the branches of the orange-trees in the garden. The murmur 
of the Pearl River could be distinctly heard ; the gurgle of the fountains, 
the ticking of the clocks, and now and then the shrill voices of the 
sentinels answering one another at the outer doors of the palace with 
their chanted prayer. 

In the morning we went out, four or five of us together, accompanied 
by an interpreter, and escorted by ten foot-soldiers, one of whom wore 
buttons with the effigy of Queen Victoria — ^for many of these red coats 
are bought at Gibraltar from soldiers of the English army. Two of 
these placed themselves in front, two behind, and three on each side of 
us — the first armed with muskets, the others with sticks and knotted 
cords. They were such a rascally-looking set, that when 1 think of 
them I bless the ship that brought nie back to Europe. 

The interpreter asked wliat we wished to see. “All Fez” was the 
answer. 

We directed our steps first towards the centre of the city. Here 
I ought to exclaim, “ Chi mi dar& la voce e le parole ! ” • How shall 
I express the wonder, the pity, the sadness that overcame me at tlmt 
grand and dismal spectacle ? The first impression is that of an immense 
<nty &Jlen into decrepitude and slowly decaying. Tall houses, which 
seemed formed of houses piled one upon the other, all falling to pieces, 
enideed from roof to base, propped up on every side, with no opening 
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save some loophole in the shape of a cross j long stretches of street, 
flanked by two high bare walls like the walls of a fortress; streets 
r unning up hill and down, encumbered with stones and the ruins of 
fallen buildings, twisting and turning at every thirty paces ; every now 
and then a long covered passage, dark as a cellar, where you have to 
feel your way; blind alleys, recesses, dens full of bones, dead animals, 
and heaps of putrid matter: — ^the whole steeped in a dim and melan- 
choly twilight. In some places the ground is so broken, the dust so 
thick, the smell so horrible, the flies aro so numerous, that we have to 
stop to take breath. In half an hour we have made so many turns 
that if our road could be drawn it would form an arabesque as intricate 
as any in the Alhambra. Here and there we hear the noise of a mill, 
a murmur of water, the click of a weaver’s loom, a chanting of nasal 
voices, which we are told come from a school of children ; but we see 
nothing and no one anywhere. We approach the centre of the city; 
people become more numerous; the men stop to let us pass, and stare 
astonished ; the women turn back, or hide themselves ; the children 
scream and run ; the larger boys growl and shake their fists at a 
distance, mindful of the soldiers and their sticks. We see fountains 
richly ornamented with mosaics, arabesque doors, arched courts, some 
few remains of Arab architecture^ in decay. Every moment we find 
ourselves in darkness, entering one of the many covered passages. We 
come to one of the principal streets, about six feet wide, and full of 
people, who crowd about us. The soldiers shout, and push, and strike 
in vain, and at last make a sort of bulwark of their bodies by forming 
a circle around us and clasping hands, face outwards. There are a 
thousand eyes upon us; we can scarcely breathe in the press and heat, 
and move slowly on, stopping every moment to give passage to a Moor 
on horseback, or a veiled lady on a camel, or an ass with a load of 
bleeding sheep’s heads. To the right and left are crowded bazaars; 
inn courtyards encumbered with merchandise ; doors of mosques, through 
which wo catdi glimpses of arcades in perspective, and figures prostrate 
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n pw aytw*. ATI along the street there is nothing to be seen bnt silent 
brms in white hoods, moving like spectres. The air is impregnated 
(nth an acute and mingled odour of aloes, spices, incense, and kif ; we 
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seem to be walking in an immense drug-shop. Groups of boys go by 
with scarred and scabby heads } horrible old women, perfectly bald and 
with naked breasts, tnalfing their way by dint of furious imprecations 
agahuat ws j naked, or almost naked, madmen, crowned with flowers 
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and feathers, bearing a branch in their hands, laughing and mtig in g 
and cutting capers before the soldiers, who drive them away with blows. 
Turning into another street, wo meet a saint, an enormously fat old 
fellow, as naked as he was bom, leaning upon a lance bound with strips 
of red cloth. Ho squints at us, and mutters something as we pass. 
Further on come four soldiers dragging along some poor unfortunate. 



Conveying a Corpse to the Cemetery. 


aU bleeding and tom, who has been taken in the act of thieving; and 
after them come a troop of boys calling out, “Cut off his hand! cut 
off his hand ! ” Next come two men carrying an imcovered bier, upon 
which is stretched a corpse, dry as a mummy, wrapped in a white linen 
sack tied round the nock, waist, and knees. I ask myself where I am, 
and whether I am awake or asleep, and whether Fez and Paris are in the 
same planet! We go into the bazaar. The crowd is ever3rwh6re. The 
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idiops, «B in Tangiers, are mere dens opened in the wall. The money- 
diangnrs are seated on the ground, with heaps of black coin before 
&em. We cross, jostled by the crowd, the cloth-bazaar, that of slippers, 
that of earthenware, that of metal ornaments, which all together form a 
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lab3nrinth of alleys roofed with canes and branches of trees. Passing 
throngh a regetable market, thronged with women who lift their arms 
and aeream cnnea at na, we come out into ther centre of the city. 
There it ia the aame experience as before, and we finally get out at 
a gate, and take a tom outside the walls. 

^ l!%e city extends in the form of a monstrous figure of eight between 
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two hills, upon which still tower the ruins of two ancient fortifioations. 
Beyond the hills there is a chain of mountains. The Pearl River divides 
the town in two — ^modern Fez on the left bank, ancient Fez on the 
right — and a girdle of old castellatod walls and towers, dark and falling 
into ruin, binds the whole together. From the heights the eye takes 
in the whole city — a myriad of white, flat-roofed houses, among which 
rise tall minarets ornamented with mosaics, gigantic palm-trees, tufts 
of verdure, green domes, and castellated towers. The grandeur of the 
ancient city can be divined from what is left, though it is but a 
skeleton. Near the gates, and upon the lulls, for a long distance the 
country is covered with monuments and ruins, tombs and houses of 
saints, arches of aqueducts, sepulclures, zanie^ and foundations that seem 
like the remains of a city destroyed by cannon and devoured by flames. 
Between the wall and the highest of the two hills that flank the city 
it is all one garden, a thick and intricate grove of mulberry-trees, olives, 
palms, fruit-trees, and tall poplars, clothed with ivy and grape-vines; 
little streams run through it, fountains gush and sparkle, and canals 
intersect it between high green banks. The opposite bank is crowned 
with aloes twice the height of a man. Along the walls are great 
Assures and deep ditches, filled with vegetation ; rude remains of 
bastions and broken towers; — ^a grand and severe disorder of ruin and 
greenery, recalling the more picturesque parts of the walls of Constan- 
tinople. We passed by the Gate of Ghisa, the Iron Gate, the Gate of 
the Padre delU Cuoia, the New Gate, the Burned Gate, the Gate that 
Opens, the Gate of Lions, the Gate of Sidi Busida, the Gate of the 
Father of Utility, and re-entered new Fez by the Gate of the Niche of 
Butter. Here are large gardens, vast open spaces, large squares, 
surrounded by battlemented walls, beyond which can be seen other 
squares and other walls, arched gateways and towers, and beautiful 
prospects of hills and mountains. Some of the doors are very lofty, 
and are covered with iron plates studded with large nails. Approadiing 
the Pearl River, we come upon the decaying carcass of a horse, lying 
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in the middle of the street. Along the wall about a hundred Arabs are 
wwdiing and jumping upon the linen piled upon the shore. Wo meet 
patrols of soldiers, personages of the court on horseback, small caravans 
of camels, groups of women from the country with their children tied 

on their backs, who cover their faces 
at our approach. And at last we see 
some faces that smile upon us. We 
enter the Melik, the Hebrew quarter, — 
truly a triumphal entrance. They run 
to tlieir windows and terraces, down 
into the street, calling to one another. 
The men, with long hair covered by a 
handkerchief tied under the chin like 
women, bow with ceremonious smiles. 
The women, comely and plump, dressed 
in red and green garments embroidered 
and braided with gold, wish us buenas 
di<4s, and say a thousand charming things 
with their brilliant dark eyes. Some of 
the children come and kiss our hands. 
To, escape from this ovation, and from 
the filth of the streets, we take a cross 
street, and passing through the Jewish 
cemetery, get back at last to the palace 
of the Embassy, tired out and with 
bewildered minds. 

“0 Fez!” says an Arabian histo* 
rian, “ all the beauty of the earth is concentrated in thee ! ” He adds that 
.Fe« haa always been the seat of wisdom, science, p^e, and religion ; tlie 
^ soother and the queen of all the cities of the Magreb ; that its inhabitants 
, ¥ iMwe a finer and deeper intelligence than that of the other inhabitants of 
' flawaao j that all that is in it and around it is blessed of God, even to the 
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waters of the Pearl Hirer, which ciire the stone, soften the skin, perfume 
the clothes, destroy insects, render sweeter (if drunk fasting) the pleasures 
of the senses, and contain precious stones of inestimable value. Not 
less poetically is related by the Arabian writers the story of the foun- 
dation of Fez. When the Abassidi, towards the end of the eighth 
century, were divided into two factions, one of the princes of the 
vanquished faction, Edris-ebn-Abdallah, took refuge in the Magreb, a 
short distance from the place where Fez now stands ; and here he 
lived in solitude, in prayer and meditation, until, by reason of his 
illustrious origin, as well as because of his holy life, having acquired 
great fame among the Berbers of that region, they elected him their 
chief. Gradually, by his arms, and by his high authority as a 
descendant of Ali and Fatima, he extended his sovereignty over a large 
extent of country, converting by force to Islamism idolaters, Christians, 
and Hebrews; and reached such a height of power that the Caliph of 
the East, Haroun-el-Heschid, jealous of his fame, caused him to be 
poisoned by a pretended physician, in order to destroy with him his 
growing empire. But the Berbers gave solemn sepulture to Edris, and 
recognised as Caliph his posthumous son, Edris-ebn-Edris, who ascended 
the throne at twelve years of ago, consolidated and extended his father’s 

work, and may be said to have been the true founder of the empire 

• 

of Morocco, which remained until the end of the tenth century in 
the hands of his dynasty. It was this same Edris who laid the founda- 
tions of Fez, on the 3rd of February of the year 808, “ in a valley 
placed between two liigh hills covered with rich groves, and irrigated 
by a thousand streams, on the right bank of the River Pearls.” 

Tradition explains in several ways the origin of the name. In 
digging for the foundations, they found in the earth a great hat<diet 
(called in Arabic Fez), which weighed sixty pounds, and this gave its 
name to the city. 

Edris himself, says another legend, worked at the foundations among 
his labourers, who, in gratitude, offered hkn a hatchet made of gold 
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and silver ; and lie chose to 
perpetuate, in the name of 
the city, the memory of 
their homage. According 
to another account, the 
secretary of Edris had asked 
one day of his lord what 
name he meant to give the 
city. ‘ ‘ The name,” answered 
the prince, “ of the first per- 
son we shall meet.” A man 
jjassed by, who, being ques- 
tioned, said his name was 
Far^s; but he stammered, 
and pronounced it Fez. 
Another account says that 
there was an ancient city 
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called Zef, on the Pearl River, which existed eighteen hundred years, and 
was destroyed before Islam shone upon the world ; and Edris imposed upon 
his metropolis the name of the old city reversed. However it may be, the 
new city grew rapidly, and already at the beginning of the tenth century 
rivalled Bagdad in splendour; held within its walls the mosque of El- 
Caruin and that of Edris, still existant, one the largest and the other the 
most venerated in Africa ; and was called the Mecca of the West. Towards 
the middle of tlie eleventh century Gregory IX. established there a 
bishopric. Under the dynasty of the Almoadi it had thirty suburbs, 
eight htmdred mosques, ninety thousand houses, ten thousand shops, 
eighty-six gates, vast hospitals, magnificent baths, a great and rich 
library of precious manuscripts in Greek and Latin; also schools of 
philosojdiy, of physics, of astronomy, and languages, to which came 
all the learned and lettered men of Europe and the Levant. It was 
called the Athens of Africa, and was at one time the seat of a perpetual 
fair, into which flowed the products of three continents ; and European 
commerce had there its bazaar and its inns; and there — between Moors, 
Arabs, Berbers', Jews, Negroes, Turks, Cliristians, and renegades — five 
, hundred thousand people lived and prospered. And now, what a 
change! Almost all traces of gardens have vanished; the greater part 
of the mosques are in ruins ; of ^tho great library, only a few worm- 
eaten volumes remain ; the schools are dead ; commerce languishes ; its 
edifices are falling into ruin ; and the population is reduced to less 
than a fifth of the former number. Fez is no more than an enormous 
carcass of a metropolis abandoned in the midst of the vast cemetery 
called Morocco. 

Our greatest desire, after our first walk about Fez, was to visit the 
two famous mosques of El-Caruin and Muley-Edris ; but as Christians are 
not permitted to put a foot in them, we were obliged to content ourselves 
with what we could see from the street: the Mosaic doors, the arched 
courts, the long low aisles, divided by a forest of columns, and lighted 
by a dim, mysterious light. It must not be imagined, however, that 
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Hkese mosques are now what they were in the time of their fame ; since, 
ibeady in the fifteenth century, the celebrated historian Abd-er- 
Bhaman-ebn-Kaldun, describing that of El-Caruin (may God exalt it 
more and more, as he says), speaks of various ornaments that were no 
longer in existence in his time. The first foundations of this enormous 
mosque were laid on the first Saturday of Ramadan, in the year 859 
of Jesus Christ, at the expense of a pious woman of Kairuan. It was 
at the beginning a small mosque of four naves; but, little by little. 
Governors, Emirs, and Siiltans embellished and enlarged it. Upon the 
point of the minaret, built by the Imaum Ahmed ben Aby-Beker, 
glittered a golden ball studded with pearls and precious stones, on which 
was represented the sword of Edris-ebn-Edris, the founder of Fez. On 
the interior walls were suspended talismans which protected the mosque 
against rats, scorpions, and serpents. The Mirab, or niche turned 
towards Mecca, was so splendid that the Imaum had it painted white, 
that it might no longer distract the faithful from their prayers. There 
was a pulpit of ebony, inlaid with ivory and gems. There were two 
hundred and seventy columns, forming sateen naves of twenty-one arches 
in each, fifteen great doors of entrance for the men, and two small ones 
for the women, and seventeen hundred hanging lamps, which, in the 
season of Ramadan, consumed three quintals and a half of oil. All 
which particulars the historian Kaldun relates with exclamations of 
wonder and delight, adding that the mosque could contain twenty-two 
thousand and seven hundred persons, and that the Court alone had in its 
pavement fifty-two thousand bricks. “ Glory to Allah, Ijord of the world, 
immensdy merciful, and king of the day of the last judgment!’’ 

Expecting that the Sultan would fix a day for the solemn reception 
cl the Embassy, we took several turns about the city, in- one of which I 
had an entirely new sensation. We were approaching the Burnt Gate, 
MtM-Mmte, to re-enter the city, when the Vice-Consul mn/lQ an 
awdamalicm— “ Two heads!” Lifting my eyes far enough along the 
wdB Me two long streams of bloody my courage failed me to see 
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more. But I was told that the two heads were suspended by the hair 
over the gate; one appeared to be that of a boy of not more than 
fifteen, and the other a man of twenly-five or thirty; both Moors. 
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We learned afterwards that they were heads of rebels from the confines 
of Algeria, which had been brought to Fez the day before; but the 
fresh blood made it probable that they had been cut off in the city, 
perhaps before that very gate. However that may be, we were informed 
on this same occasion that heads of rebels are alwa^ brought and 
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presented to the Sultan; after which the imperial soldiers eatch the 
first Jew whom they happen to encounter, and make him take out 
the brain, fill the skull with tow and salt, and hang it over one of the 
city gates. It is removed from one gate to another, and from one 
town to another, until it is destroyed. It does not appear, however, 
that 'this was done with the two heads of Beb-el-Maroc, for a day 
or two after asking an Arab servant what had become of them, he 
answered with a gesture, Buried,” and then hastened to add, by 
way of consolation, “But there are plenty more coming.” 

Two days before the solemn reception, we were invited to breakfast 
by Sid-Moussa. 

Sid-Moussa has no title; he is simply called Sid-Moussa; he was 
bom a slave, and emancipated by the Sultan, who can to-morrow despoil 
him of all his property, east him into prison, or hang his head over the 
gate of Fez, without being called to accomit for it. But ho is the 
minister of ministers, the soul of the government, the mind which 
embraces and moves all things all over the empire, and, after the Sultan, 
the most famous man in Morocco. Our curiosity may be imagined, 
therefore, on the morning when, surrounded as usual by an armed guard, 
accompanied by the Caid and interpreters, and followed by a tail of 
people, we went to his house in new Fez. 

Wo were received at the door by a crowd of Arabs and blacks, and 
entered a garden enclosed by high walls, at the end of which, under a 
little portico, stood Sid-Moussa, dressed all in white, and surrounded by 
bis officials. 

The famous minister gave both hands with much heartiness to the 
Ambassador, bowed smilingly to us, and preceded us into a small room 
sOn the ground-floor, where we sat down. 

\ What a strange figure! A man of about sixty, a dark mulatto, of 
adddl^e hei^t, with an immense oblong head, two fiery eyes of a most 
■iWte Expression, a great flat nose, a monstrous mouth, two rows of big 
an i mme asurable ehin ; yet in spite of these hideous features, 
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an affable smile, an expression of benignity, and voice and manners of 
the utmost courtesy. But there are no people more deceptive in their 
aspect than the Moors. Not into the soul, but into the brain of that 
man would I have liked to peep! Certainly I should have found no 
great erudition. Perhaps no more than a few pages of the Koran, some 
periods of the imperial history, some vague geographical notions of the 
first States of Europe, some idea of astronomy, some rules of arithmetic. 
But instead, what profound knowledge of the human heart, what quick- 
ness of perception, what subtlety of craft, what intricate plottings and 
contrivings far from our own habits of mind, what curious secrets of 
government, and who knows what strange medley of memories of loves, 
and sufferings, and intrigues, and vicissitudes! The chamber, for a 
Moorish room, was sumptuously furnished, for it contained a small sofa, 
a table, a mirror, and a few chairs. The walls were hung with red and 
green carpets, the coiling painted, the pavement in mosaic. Nothing 
extraordinary, however, for the house of a rich personage like Sid-Moussa. 

After an exchange of the usual compliments, we were conducted into 
the dining-room, which was on the other side of the garden. 

Sid-Moussa, according to custom, did not come with us. The dining- 
room was hung, like the other, with red and green carpets. In one 
corner was an armoire, with its two old bimches of artificial flowers 
under glass shades; and near it one of those little mirrors with a frame 
painted with flowers that are found in every village inn. On the table 
there were about twenty dishes containing big white sugar-plums in the form 
of balls and carobs ; the silver and china very elegant ; numerous bottles 
of water ; and not a drop of wine. We seated ourselves, and were served 
at once. Twenty-eight dishes, without counting the sweets ! Twenty- 
eight enormous dishes, every one of which would have been enough for 
twenty people, of all forms, odours, and flavours; monstrous pieces of 
mutton on the spit, chickens (with pomatum), game (with cold cream), 
fish (with cosmetics), livers, puddings, vegetables, eggs, salads, all with 
the same dreadful combinations suggestive of the barber’s shop; sweet- 
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meatB, every mouthful of which was enough to purge a man of any 
mime he had ever committed ; and with all this, large glasses of water, 
into which we squeezed lemons that wc had brought in our pockets; 
then a cup of tea sweetened to syrup ; and finally an irruption of servants, 
who deluged the table, the walls, and ourselves with rose-water. Such 
was the breakfast of Sid-Moussa. 

When we rose from table, there entered an ofiicial to announce to 
the Ambassador that Sid-Moussa was at prayers, and that as soon as he 
had finished he would have great pleasure in conferring with him. Im- 
mediately after there came in a tottering old man, supported between 
two Moors, who seized the Ambassador’s hands and pressed them with 
great energy, exclaiming with emotion, “Welcome! welcome! Wel- 
come to the Ambassador of the King of Italy! Welcome among us! 
It is a great day for us!” 

He was the grand Schereef Bacall, one of the most powerful person- 
ages of the Court, and one of the richest proprietors of the empire, 
confidant of the Sultan, possessor of many wives, and a two years’ in- 
valid from dyspepsia. We were told that he relieved the ennui of his 
lord with witty words and comic actioh; a tiling which would certainly 
never have been guessed from his ferocious face and impetuous gesture. 
After him appeared the two sons of rSid-Moussa, one of whom made his 
obeisance and vanished immediately; the other was an extremely hand- 
some young man of twenty-five, private secretary to the Sultan: with 
the face of a woman, and two large brown eyes of indescribable softness ; 
gay, graceful, and nervous, continually pulling with his hand at the 
folds of his ample orange-coloured caftan. 

Bacall and the Ambassador having gone out, we remained, with 
some officials seated on the floor, and the Sultan’s secretary on a chair, 
in honour of us. 

He immediately b^an a conversation through Mohammed Ducal^. 
his eyes on Ussi, he asked who he was. 
is Signenr Ussi,” answered Ducal^ ; “ a distinguished painter.” 
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“Does ho paint with the machine?” asked the yoimg man. He 
meant the photographic insixument. 

“No, Signore,” replied the interpreter; “ho paints with his hand.” 


He seemed to say to 
himself, “What a pity!” 
and remained a moment 
thoughtful. Then he said, 
“I asked, because, with 
the machine, the work is 
more precise.” 

The commandant beg- 
ged Ducal6 to ask him 
whereabouts in Fez was 
the fountain called Ghalh, 
after a robber whom Edris, 
the founder of the city, 
had caused to be nailed to 
a tree near by. The young 
secretary was excessively 
astonished that the com- 
mandant should know this 
particular story, and asked 
how he came to know it. 

“ I read it in Kaldun’s 
history,” answered the 
commandant. 



“ In Kaldun’s his- 


tory!” exclaimed the other. “Have you read Kaldun? Then you 
understand Arabic? And where did you find Kaldun’s history?” 

The commandant replied that the book was to be found in all our 
cities ; that it was perfectly well known in Europe, and that it had been 
translated into English, French, and German. 
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“ Really I ” exclakned the ingenuous young follow. “ You have all 
read it! and you know all these things! I never should have imagined 
it!” 


Gradually the conversation became general, the officials also joining 
in it, and we heard some singular things. The English Ambassador 
had presented to the Sultan two telegraphic machines, and had taught 
some of the Court people how to use them; and they were used, not 
publicly, because the sight of those mysterious wires in the city would 
cause disturbance, but in the interior of the palace; and words could 
not express the astonishment they excited. Not, however, to the point 
that we might suppose, because, from what they had first heard, they 
all, including the Sultan, had conceived a much more wonderful idea 
of it; for they believed that the transmission of the thought was not 
effected by means of letters and words, but at once, instantaneously, so 
that a touch was sufficient to express and transmit any speech. They 
recognised, however, that the instnnnent was ingenious and might be 
very useful in our countries where there were many people and much 
traffic, and where everything had to be done in a hurry. All of which 
signified in plain words. What should we do with a telegraph ? And to 
what would the policy of our Government be reduced if to the 
demands of the representatives of European States we were obliged to 
reply at once and in few words ? and renounce the great excuse of delays, 
and the eternal pretext of lost letters, thanks to which we can protract 
for two months questions that could be answered in two days? We 
learned also, or rather we were given to understand, that the Sultan is 
a man of a mild disposition and a kind heart, who lives aust^cly, who 
loves on^ '<yo™^ without a fork, like all his subjects, and 

seated on the floor, but with the dishes placed upon a little gilded table 
about a foot high; that before coming to the throne he drilled with 
the 8(fldiers, and was one of the most active among them; that he likes 


and often does himself what ought to be done by his servants, 
' paddng his own things whmi he goes away ; and that the people 
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loYO him, but also fear him, because they know, that should a great revolt 
break out, ho would be the first to spring on horseback and draw his 
sabre against the rebels. 

But with what grace they told us all these things ! with what smile9 
and elegant gestures! What a pity not to bo able to understand their 
language, all colour and imagery, and read and search at will in tlie 
ingenuous ignorance of their minds! 

In about two hours time the Ambassador came back. With Sid-Moussa, 
the grand Schereef , and the officials ; and there was such an interchange 
of hand-pressings, and smiles, and bows, and salutations, that we seemed 
V to be engaged in some dance of ceremony; and finally we departed, 
between two long rows of astonished servants. As wo wont out we 
saw at a large grated window on the ground floor about ten faces 
of women, black, white, and mulatto, all be- jewelled and be-diademed; 
who, beholding us, instantly vanished with a great noise of flapping 
slippers and trailing skirts. 

From the first day of our jomney, the Sultan, Muley-el-Hassan, 
was, as may be imagined, the principal object of our curiosity. It 
was then a festival for us all when at last the Ambassador announced 
the reception for the following morning. I never in my life un- 
folded my dress-coat or touched tWe spring of my gibm, with more 
profound complacency than on this occasion. 

This great curiosity was produced, in part, by the history of his 
dynasty. There was the wish to look in the face of one of that 
terrible family of the Schereefs Fileli, to whom history assigns pre- 
eminence in fanaticism, ferocity, and crime, over all the dynasties 
Hiat have ever reigned in Morocco. At the beginning of the Seven- 
teenth Century, some inhabitants of Tafilet, a province of the empire 
on the confines of the desert, the Schereefs of which take the name 
of Fileli, brought from Mecca into their country a Sdiereef, named 
Ali, a native of Jambo, and a descendant of Mahomet, by Hasaen, 
the second son of Ali and Fatima. The climate of the jnovinoe of 
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Tafilet, a little after his arrival, resumed a mildness that it had for 
some time lost ; dates grew in great abundance ; the merit was 
attributed to Ali; Ali was elected king under the name of Muley- 
Schereef ; his descendants gradually, by their arms, extended the 
kingdom of their ancestor ; they took possession of Morocco and 
Fez, drove out the dynasty of the Saadini Schereofs, and have 
reigned up to our day over the whole country comprised between 
the Muluia, the desert, and the sea. Sidi-Mohammed, son of Mulcy- 
Schereef, reigned with wise clemency; but after him the throne was 
steeped in blood. El Rescind governed by terror, usurped the office 
of executioner, and lacerated with his own hands the breasts of 
women, in order to force them to reveal the hiding-places of their 
husbands’ treasure. Muley-Ismail, the luxurious prince, the lover of 
eight thousand women, and father of twelve hundred sons, the founder 
of the famous corps of black guards, the gallant Sultan who asked 
in marriage of Louis XIV. the daughter of the Duchess de la Vallifere, 
and stuck ten thousand heads over the battlements of Morocco and Fez. 
Muley Ahmed el Dehebi, avaricious and a debauchee, stole the jewels 
of his father’s women, stupefied himself with wine, pulled out the 
teeth of his own wives, and cut off the head of a slave who had 
pressed the tobacco too much down into his pipe. Mulcy-Abdallah, 
vanquished by the Berbers, cut the throats of the inhabitants of Mechinez 
to satisfy his rage, aided the executioner in decapitating the officers of his 
brave but vanquished army, and invented the liorriblc torture of cooking a 
man alive inside a disembowelled bull, that the two might putrify together. 
The best of the race appears to have been Sidi-Mohammed, his son, who 
surrounded himself with renegade Christians, tried to live at peace, and 
brought Morocco nearer to Emrope. Then came Muley- Yezid, a cruel and 
violent fanatic, who, in order to pay his soldiers, gave them leave to sack 
and [ullage the Hebrew quarters in all the cities of the empire ; Muley- 
Heaeham, who, after a reign of a few days, went into sanctuary to die ; 
Ilnky-Scdiinan, who destroyed piracy, and made a show of friendship to 
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Europe, but with artful cunning separated Morocco from all civilised 
States, and caused to be brought to the foot of his throne the heads 
of all renegade Jews from whom had escaped a word of regret for 
their forced abjuration ; Abd-er*Raman, the conqueror of Isly, who built up 
conspirators alive into the walls of Fez ; and, finally, Sidi-Mohammed, the 
victor of Tetuan, who in order to inculcate respect and devotion in 
his people, sent the heads of his enemies to the dmrs and cities, 
stuck upon his soldiers’ muskets. Nor are these the worst calamities 
that afflicted the empire under the fatal d}*nasty of the Filoli. There 
are wars with Spain, Portugal, Holland, England, France, and the 
Turks of Algiers; ferocious insurrections of Berbers, disastrous expedi* 
tions into the Sudan, revolts of fanatical tribes, mutinies of the black 
guard, persecutions of the Christians ; furious wars of succession 
between father and son, uncle and nephew, brother and brother ; 
the empire by turns dismembered and rejoined; Sultans five times 
discrowned and five times reinstated; unnatural vengeance of princes 
of the same blood, jealousies and horrid crimes, and monstrous suffering, 
and precipitate decline into antique barbarism ; and at all times one 
principle is triumphant : that not being able to admit European 
civilisation unless upon the ruins of the entire political and religious 
edifice of the Prophet, ignorance is the best bulwark of the empire, 
and barbarism an element necessary to its life. 

With these recollections surrounding him, the Sultan became an 
object of sj)ocial interest, and we were impatient to appear before him. 

At eight o’clock in the nioniing, the Ambassador, the Vice-Consul, 
Signor Morteo, the Commandant, and the Captain, dressed in their best, 
uniforms, were assembled in the courtyard, with a throng of soldiers, 
among whom the Caid appeared in great pomp. We — ^that is to say, 
the two artists, the Doctor, and myself, all four in dress-coats, ffHut 
hats, and white cravats — dared not issue from our rooms in the fear 
that oiir strange costume, perhaps never before seen in Fez, might 
draw upon us the laughter of the public. “You go first.” — “No, 
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you.” — “No, you,” — ^thus for a quarter of an liour, one trying to push 
the other out at the door. Finally, after a sage observation from the 
Doctor that union made strength, we all came out together in a group, 
with our heads down and hats pulled over our eyes. Our appear- 
ance in the courtyard produced amazement among the soldiers and 
servants of the palace, some of whom hid themselves behind the pillars 
to laugh at their ease. But it was another thing in the city. We 
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mounted our horses, and proceeded towards the gate of the Nicchia del 
Burro, with a company of tlie red division of infantry leading the way, 
followed by all the soldiers of the legation, and ilanhed by officials, 
interpreters, masters of ceremony, and horsemen of the escort of Ben- 
Kasen-Buhauimei. It was a £ne spectacle, that mingling of tall hats 
and white turbans, diplomatic uniforms and red caftans, gold-mounted 
•words and barbaric sabres, yellow gloves and black hands, gilded pan- 
taloons ahd bare legs; and the figure that we four made, in evening 
4iM^||.^^inounted'on mules, upon scarlet saddles as high as thrones, covered 
jliillli dusKimd per^iration, may be left to the imagination. The streets 
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■were full of people; at our appearance they all stopped and formed 
into two lines. They looked at the plumed hat of the Ambassador, 
the gold cord of the Captain, the medals of the Commandant, and 
gave no sign of wonder; but when wo four passed by, who were the 
last, there was an opening of eyes and an exhilaration of countenance 


that was truly trying. 
Mohammed-Ducalii rode 
near us, and we begged 
him to translate for us 
some of the observa- 
tions which he caught 
in passing. A Moor 
standing 'with a number 
of others said some- 
thing to which the rest 
seemed to assent. Ducalis 
laughed, and - told us 
that they took us for 
executioners. Some — 
perhaps because black is 
odious to the Moors — 
looked at us almost 
with anger and disdain ; 
others shook their heads 
•with a look of commise- 
ration. 



A Bamt, Fa, 


“ Signori,” said the Doctor, “ if we do not make ourselves respected it 
is our o'wn fault. We have arms ; let us use them. I ■will set the example.” 

Thus speaking, he took off his gibm hat, shut down the spring, and 
passing before a group of smiling Moors, suddenly sprung it at them. 
The wonder and agitation of them at the sight cannot be expressed. 
Three or four sprang backwards, and threw a glance of profound 
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siupicion upon the diabolical hat. The artists and I, encouraged by 
(he example, imitated binn ; and thus, by dint of otu* we arrived, 

respected and feared, at the city walls. 

Outside the gate of the Niechia del Burro were ranged two rows of 
infantry soldiers, in great part boys, who presented arms in their usual 
fashion, one after the other, and when we had passed, put their uniforms 
over their heads to shelter them from the sun. Wo crossed the Pearl 
River by a small bridge, and found ourselves in the place destined for 
the reception, where we all dismoimted. 

It was a vast square, closed on three sides by high battlementod 
walls with large towers. On the fourth side ran the River of Pearls. 
In the comer furthest from us opened a narrow road bordered by 
white walls, which led to the gardens and houses of the Sultan, com- 
pletely concealed by bastions. 

The square when we arrived jircsentod an admirable coup-d’oeil. In 
the middle a tlirong of generals, masters of ceremonies, magistrates, 
nobles, officials, and slaves, Arab and black, all dressed in white, were 
divided into two great ranks, opposite each other, and distant about 
thirty paces. Behind one of these ranks, towards the river, were 
disposed in files all the Sultan’s horses, large and beautiful creatures, 
with trappings of velvet embroidered with gold; each one held by an 
armed groom. At the end of the files of horses stood a small gilded 
carriage, which the Queen of England had given to the Sultan, who 
always displays it at every reception. Behind the horses, and behind 
the other rank of court personages, were drawn up in interminable 
lines the imperial guard, dressed in white. 

All ground the square, at the foot of the wall and along the river 
hftnk, three thousand foot-soldiers looked like four long lines of flaming 
red; and on the other bank of the river was an immense crowd of 
people aU in white. In the middle of the place were arranged the 
„ wmtaining tiie presents from Hie King of Italy — a portrait of the 

’iHng’^'kiiiisdf, mirrors, pietures in mosaic, candelabra, and arm-chairs. 
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Wo placed oursolvos near to the two ranks of personages, so as to 
form with them a square open towards that part of the place where 
the Sultan was to come. Behind us were the cases ; behind the cases 
all the soldiers of the cmliassy. On one side Mohammed Ducalfc, the 
commandant of the escort, S<jlomon AfFalo, and the sailors in uniform. 

A muster of ceremonies, with a A'cry crabbed expression of coun- 
tenance, and armed with a knotty stick, })lacod us in two rows, in front 
the Commandant, the Captain, and the Vice-Consul ; behind the doctor, 
the two {minters, and myself. The Ambassador stood five or six })accs 
in advance of us, with Signor Morteo, who was to interpret. 

At one moment we seven advanced a few paces unconsciously. Tlio 
master of ccremfmies before mentioned made us all go back, and pointed 
out with his stick tho exact place whore we were to remain. This 
proceeding made a great impression on us, tho more that wo faiicied we 
saw tho gleam of an astute smile in his eye. At the same moment a 
great buzz and murmur arose from almve. Wo looked up, and saw at 
a certain height beyond the bastions four or five windows closed, with 
green curtains, behind which a quantity of heads seemed to bo in 
movement. They were women’s heads — ^the buzz came from them; the 
windows belonged to a kind of balcony, which communicated by a 
long corridor with tho Sultan’s harem; and the master of ceremonies 
had made us stand in that position by express order of tlie Sultan 
himself, who had promised his ladies that they should see the 
Chiistians. What a pity that wo were not near enough to hear their 
observations upon our high hats and our swallow-tailed coats ! 

The sun was burning hot; a profound silence reigned in the vast 
square; every eye was turned towards tho same point. We waited 
for about ten minutes. Suddenly a shiver seemed to run tbrough the 
soldiers; there was a burst of music, the trumpets sounded; the court 
personages bowed profoundly; the guards, grooms, and soldiers put one 
knee to the ground; and from every mouth came one prolonged and 
thundering shout — ‘‘God protect the Sultan!” 
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He was on horseback, followed by a throng of courtiers on foot, 
erne of whom held over his head an immense parasol. At a few 
paces from the Ambassador he stopped his horse, a portion of his 
suite closed the square, the rest grouped themselves about him. 

The master of ceremonies with the knotty stick shouted in a loud 
voice: — “The Ambassador from Italy!” 

The Ambassador, accompanied by his interpreter, advanced with 
uncovered head. The Sultan said in Arabic, “Welcome! welcome! 
welcome!” Then he asked if he had had a good journey, and if 
he were content with the service of the escort, and with the reception 
of the Governors. But of all this wo heard nothing. We were 
fascinated. The Sultan, whom our imagination had represented to us 
under the aspect of a cruel and savage despot, was the handsomest 
and most charming young fellow that had ever excited the fancy of 
an odalisque. Ho is tall and slender, with large soft eyes, a fine 
aquiline nose, and his dark visage is of a perfect oval, encircled by 
a short, black beard ; a noble face, full of . sadness and gentleness. 
A mantle of snowy whiteness fell from his head to his feet; his 
turban was covered by a tall hood; his feet were bare, except for 
yellow slippers ; his horse was large and white, with trappings of green 
and gold, and golden stirrups. All tliis whiteness and amplitude of 
his garments gave him a priestly air, which, with a certain majestic 
grace and affability, corresponded admirably with the expression of 
his face. The parasol, sign of command, which a courtier hold a little 
inclined behind binri — a great, round parasol, three metres in height, 
lined with blue silk embroidered with gold, and covered on the outside 
wiih amaranih, topped by a great golden ball, added to the dignity of 
his a{^)earanoe. His graceful action, his smiling and pensive expression, 
his low voice, sweet and monotonous as the murmur of a stream; his 
whole person and manners had something of ingenuous and feminine, and 
same time solemn, that inspired irresistible sympatliy and profound 
, He lodced about thirty-two or thirty-three years of age. 
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“I am rejoiced,” he said, “that the King of Italy has sent an 
Ambassador to draw more tightly the bands of our ancient friendship. 
The House of Savoy has never made war on Morocco. I love the 
House of Savoy, and have followed with pleasure and admiration the 
events which have succeeded each other under its auspices in Italy. In 
the time of Ancient Rome, Italy was the most powerful coimtry in the 
world. Then it was divided into seven states. My ancestors were 
friendly to all the seven states. And I, now that all are reunited 
into one, have concentrated upon it all the friendship that my ancestors 
had for the seven.” 

He spoke these words slowly, with pauses, as if he had studied 
them first, and was trying to remember them. 

Among other things the Ambassador told him that the King of 
Italy had sent him liis portrait. 

“ It is a precious gift,” he replied, “ and I will have it placed in 
the room where I sleep, opposite a mirror, so that it shall be the first 
object on which my eyes fall when I wake; and so every morning I 
shall see the image of the King of Italy reflected, and will think 
of him.” A little while afterwards, he added, “I am content, and I 
hope that you will stay long in Fez, and that it will be a pleasant 
memory when you shall have rotated to your beautifid country.” 

While he spoke he kept his eyes fixed almost constantly upon his 
horse’s head. At times ho seemed about to smile ; but inunediately 
bent his brows and resumed the gravity proper to the Imperial 
countenance. He was curious — ^it was evident — ^to see what sort of 
beings were these seven ranged at ten paces from his horse ; but not 
wishing to look directly at us, he turned his eyes little by little, and then 
with one rapid glance took in the whole seven together,, and at that 
moment there was in his eye a certain indefinable expression of 
childish amusement, that made a pleasant contrast with the majesty 
of his person. The numerous suite that were gathered b ehind and 
about him appeared to be petrified. All eyes were fixed upon him; 
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not a breath could be heard, and nothing was seen but immoveable 
faces and attitudes of jjrofound veneration. Two Moors with trembling 
hands drove away the flies from his feet; another from time to time 
passed his hand over the skirt of his white mantle as if to piirify 
it from contact with the air; a fourth, with an action of sacred 
respect, caressed the crupper of the horse; the one who held the 
parasol, stood with downcast e5’^es, motionless as a statue, almost as if 
he were confused and bewildered by the solemnity of his office. All 
things about him expressed his enormous power, the immense distance 
that separated him from everybody, a measureless submission, a fanatic 
devotion, a savage, passionate affection that seemed to offer its 
blood for proof. He seemed not a monarch, but a god. 

The Ambassador presented his credentials, and then introduced 
the Commandant, the Captain, and the Vice-Consul, who advanced 
one after the other, and stood for a moment bowing low. The 
Sultan looked with particular attention at the Commandant’s decorations. 

“ The physician ” — ^then said the Ambassador, pointing us out — 
‘‘and three sciensatV^ (men of science). 

My eyes encountered the eyes of the god, and all the periods, 
already conceived, of this description, confounded themselves in iny 
mind. i 

The Sultan asked with curiosity which was the jihj’sician. “ Ho 
to the right,” answered the interjjreter. 

He looked attentively at the doctor. Then accompanying his 
words with a graceful wave of liis right hand, he said, “ Peace bo 
with you ! Peace be with you ! Peace be with you ! ” and turned his 
horse. 

The band burst out, the trumpets sounded, the courtiers bent to 
the ground, guards, soldiers, and servants knelt on one knee, and 
once more the loud and prolonged shout arose : — “ God protect our 
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mingled, and there came towards us Sid-Moussa, with his sons, his 
officers, the Minister of War, the Minister of Finance, the Grand 
Schcreef Bacall, the Grand>Master of Ceremonies, all the great ones 
of the Court, smiling, talking, and waving 

their hands in sign of festivity. A little ' ' i;),|||j|]i| ' , y/yv”' 

later, Sid-Moussa having invited the | ^ 

Ambassador to rest in a garden of the "f Wwmf 

Sultan’s, we mounted, crossed the square 

to the mysterious little road, and entered » ^ ^ * ' 

the august precincts of the Imperial ^ ' 

Alleys bordered by high walls, small ^ 

squares, courts, ruined houses and houses ' 

in course of construction, arched doors, 
corridors, little gardens, little mosques, a |^(/ ' 

labyrinth to make one lose one’s way, 

and everywhere busjr -workmen, linos ^V- IF 

of servants, armed sentinels, and some lilV 

faces of slave women behind the grated ' ' ]■ >' Wwlw 

windows or at the openings in the ' jf'”'' mIb 

doors: this was all. Not a singje 

handsome edifice, nor anything, be- jigW ^ ' 

yond the guard, to indicate the resi- 

r'T __ ^ 

dence of the sovereign. We entered i ^ ' ' 

, "-T * '^c — - 

a vast uncultivated garden, witli sliadcd 

A narrow AS treat in t'ez, 

walks crossing each other at right 

angles, and shut in by high walls like the garden of a convent, and 
from thence, after a short rest, returned home, spreading by the way — 
the doctor, the painters, and myself — ^hilarity with our swallow-tails 
terror with our gihuA. 

All that day we talked of nothing but the Sultan. We were all in 
love with him. Ussi tried a hundred times to sketch his face, and tiirew 
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sway his pencil in despair. Wo proclaimed him the handsomest and 
tile most amiable of Mohammedan monarrhs ; and in order that the pro- 
clamation might be truly a national one, we sought the suffrages of the 
cook and tiie two sailors. 

The cook, from whom all the spectacles seen between Tangiers and 
Fez had never drawn anything but a smile of commiseration, showed 
himself generous to the Sultan: — 

“ He is a fine man — ^there is no doubt about that — a handsome man ; 
but he ought to travel, where he can get some instruction.^^ 

This naturally meant Turin. Luigi, the sailor, though a Neapolitan, 
was more laconic. Being asked what he had remarked in the Sultan, 
he thought a moment, and answered, smilingly, “ I remarked that in 
this country oven the kings do not wear stockings.” 

The most comic.al of all was Ranni. “How did the Sultan strike 
you?” asked the Commandant. 

“It struck me,” he answered, frankly and with perfect gravity, “that 
he was afraid.” 

“Afraid!” exclaimed the Commandant. “Of whom?” 

“Of us. Did you not see how pale he grew, and he spoke as if 
he had lost his breath?” 

“ You are crazy ! Do you tiling that ho, in the midst of his army, 
and surrounded by his guard, could be afraid of us?” 

“ It seemed so to me,” said Ranni, imperturbably. 

The Commandant looked fixedly at him, and then took his head in 
both hands, like a profoundly discouraged man. 

That same evening there came to the palace, conducted by Selim, 
two Moors, who having heard marvels of our gUnis desired to see them. 
I went and got mine and opened it under their noses. Both of them looked 
into it with great curiosity, and appeared much astonished. They probably 
caqMoted to find some complicated mechanism of wheels and springs, 
•sA seeing nothing w^ confirmed in the belief that exists among the 
UseiiA vulgar that in all Christian objects there is something diabolical. 
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“Why, there is nothing!” they exclaimed with one voice. 

“But it is precisely in that,” I answered, through Selim, “that the 
wonder of these supernatural hats appears; that they do what they do 
without any wheels or springs!” 

Selim laughed, suspecting the trick, and I then tried to explain 
the mechanism of the thing to them; but they seemed to imderstand 
but little. 

They asked also, as they took leave, whether Christians put such 
things in their hats “for amusement.” 

“And you,” I said to Selim, “what is your opinion of these con- 
trivances ? ” 

“ My opinion is,” he answered with haughty contempt, placing his 
finger on the offending hat, “that if I had to live a hundred years in 
your country, perhaps, little by little, I might adopt your manner of 
dressing — your shoes, your cravats, and oven the hideous colours that 
please you; but that horrible black thing — ah! God is my witness, that 
I would rather die!” 

At this point I begin my journal at Fez, which embraces all the 
time that transpired between our reception by the Sultan, and our 
departure for Mecliinez: — 

To-day the chief custodian of the palace gave me secretly the 
key of the terrace, warmly recommending us to observe prudence. 
It appears that he had received orders not to refuse the keys, but 
to give them only if urgently asked for; and this because the terraces 
at Fez, as in other cities of Morocco, belong to the women, and are 
considered almost as appendages of the harem. We went up to the 
terrace, which is very spacious, and completely surrounded by a "wall 
higher than a man, having a few loopholes for windows. The palace 
being very high, and built on a height, hundreds of white terraces 
could be seen from thence, as well as the hills which surround 
city, and the distant mountains; and below another nnall garden, froei 
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midst o£ which rose a palm-tree so tall as to overtop the building 
by alnwHt one-third of its own stature. Ix>oking through those loop- 
hole windowSj we seemed to see into another world. Upon the ter- 
races far and near were many women, the greater part of them, 
judging by their dress, in easy circumstances, — ^ladies, if that title 
rtHTi be given to Moorish women. A few were seated upon the parapets, 
some walking about, some jumping with the agility of squirrels from one 
terrace to the other, hiding, re-appearing, and throwing water in each 
other’s facra, laughing merrily. There were old women and young, little 
girls of eight or ten, all dressed in die strangest garments, and of the 
most brilliant colours. Most of them had their hair falling over their 
shoulders, a red or green silk handkerchief tied round the head in a 
band, a sort of caftan of difEerent colours, with wide sleeves, bound 
roimd the waist with a blue or crimson sash; a velvet jacket open 
at the breast; wide trousers, yellow slippers, and large silver rings 
above the ancle. The slaves and children had nothing on but a chemise. 
One only of these ladies was near enough for us to see her features. 
She was a woman of about thirty, dressed in gala dress, and standing 
on a terrace a cat’s jump below our own. She was looking down 
into a garden, leaning her head upon her hand. We looked at her 
with a glass. Heavens, what a picture! Eyes darkened with antimony, 
cheeks painted red, throat painted white, nails stained with henna: 
ehe was a perfect painter’s palette; but handsome, despite her thirty 
years, with a full face, and almond-shaped eyes, languid, and veiled 
by long black lashes; the nose a little turned up; a small round 
mouth, as the Moorish poet says, like a ring; and a sylphlike figure, 
whose soft and curving lines were shown by the thin texture of her 
dress. She seemed sad. Perhaps some fourth bride of fourteen had 
latdy entered the harem and stolen her husband’s caresses. From time 
ifi tame die fenced at her hand, her arm, a tress of hair t£iat fell ov&t 


•'liaiit. 'bosom, and sighed. The sound of our voices suddenly roused 
lUllpr iSbo lodrod up, saw that we were observing her, jumped over 
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the parapet of the terrace with the dexterity of an acrobat, and 
vanished. To see better, we sent for a chair, and drew lots which 
should mount it first. The lot falling to me, I placed the chair 
against the wall, and succeeded in raising my head and shoulders 
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above it. It was like the apparition of a new star in the sky of 
Fez, if I may be excused the audacity of the simile. I was seen at 
once from the nearer houses, the occupants of which at once took to 
flight, then turned to look, and announced the event to those on the 
more distant terraces. In a few minutes the news had spread from 
terrace to terrace over half the city ; curious eyes appeared everywhere, 
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Mid 1 found myself in a sort of pillory. But the beauty of the spec- 
iadke held me to my post. There were hundreds of women and children, 
on Ihe parapets, on the little towers, on the outer staircases, all turned 
towards me, all in flaming colours, from those nearer ones whose 
features I could discern, to those more distant, who were mere white, 
green or vermilion points to my eye; some of the terraces were so full 
tiiat they seemed like baskets of flowers; and everywhere there was a 
buzz, and hurry, and gesticulation, as if they were all looking on at 
some celestial phenomenon. Not to put the entire city in commotion, I 
set, or rather descended from my chair, and for a moment no one went 
up. Then Biseo rose, and he also was the mark for thousands of eyes, 
when, suddenly, upon a distant terrace, all the women turned the other 
way, and ran to look in the opposite direction, and, in a moment, 
those on the other houses did the same. Wo could not at first 
imagine what had happened, until the Vice-Consul made a happy 
guess. “A great event,” he said, “the Commandant and the Captain 
are passing through the streets of Fez;” and in fact, after a little 
time, we saw tlie red uniforms of the escort appear upon the heights 
that overlook the city, and with the glass could recognize the Com- 
mandant and Captain on horseback. Anotlior sudden turn about of 
the women on some of the terraces gave notice of the passage of 
another Italian party; and in about ten minutes we beheld upon the 
opposite hills the white Egyptian headdress of Ussi, and Morteo’s 
English hat. After this the universal attention was once more turned 
to us, and wo stayed a moment to enjoy it; but upon a neighbouring 
terrace there appeared five or six brats of slavegirls, of about tliirteen 
or fourte^ years of age, who looked at us and giggled in such an 
insolent manner, that we were constrained, in Christian decorum, to 
deprive the metropolitan fair sex of our shining presence. 

Terterday we dined with the Grand Vizier, Taib Ben- jamani, sur- 
Boascherin, which signifies, according to some, victor at the 
ball) and according to others, father of twenty nhild r ep ; — 
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Grand Vizier, however, by courtesy only, his father having filled that 
office under the late Sultan. The messenger bearing the invitation was 
received by the Ambassador in our presence. 

“ The Grand Vizier, Taib Ben-Jamani Boascherin,” said he, with 
much gravity, “prays the Ambassador of Italy and his suite to dine 
to-day at his house.” 

The Ambassador expressed liis thanks. 

“ The Grand Vizier, Taib Ben-Jamani Boascherin,” he continued, 
with the same gravity, “ prays the Ambassador and his suite to bring 
with them their knives and forks, and also their servants to wait on 
them at table.” 

We went towards evening, in dress-coats and wliite cravats, mounted, 
and with an armed guard as before. I do not remember in what part 
of the city the house was situated, so many were the turns and twists 
we made, the ups and downs, through covered ways gloomy and sinister, 
holding up the mules from sKpping, and stooping our heads not to 
strike them against the low damp vaults of those interminable galleries. 
Wo dismounted in a dark passage, and entered a square court, paved 
in mosaic, and surrounded by tall wliite pilasters, which upheld little 
arches painted green and ornamented with arabesques in stucco — a 
strange Moorish-Babylonian sort ef architecture, both pleasing and 
peculiar. In the middle of the court seven jets of water shot up from 
as many vases of white marble, making a noise as of a heavy rain. 
All around were little half-closed doors and double windows. At the 
two shorter sides two great doors stood open, giving access to two halls. 
On the threshold of one of these doors was the Grand Vizier, standing ; 
behind him two old Moors, relations of his; to the right and left, two 
wings of male and female slaves. 

After the usual salutations, the Grand Vizier seated hinmftlf upon a 
divan which ran along the wall, crossed his l^s, hu^ed to his stomach 
with both his hands a large round cushion — his habitual and peculiar 
attitude — and never moved again for the rest of the evening. 
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He waa s man of about foriy-five years of ag'e, vigorous, and 
witb r^^ular features, but with a certain false light shining in his eyes. 
He wore a white turban and caftan. He spoke with much vivacity, 
and laughed loud and long at his own words and those of others, 
throwing back his head while be did so, and keeping his mouth open 
long after he had done laughing. 

On the walls hung some small pictures with inscriptions from the 
Koran in gold letters ; in the middle of the room there was a common 
wooden table and some rustic chairs ; all about lay white mattresses, on 
which we threw our hats. 

Sidi Ben-Jamani began a vivacious conversation with the Ambassador, 
asking if he were married, and why he did not marry. He said that 
if he had been married he might have brought his wife to dinner; 
that the English Ambassador had brought his daughter, and that she 
had been much diverted by what she saw there ; that all the ambassadors 
ought to marry, expressly to conduct their wives to Fez, and dine with 
him; together with other talk of the same kind, all of it interspersed 
with loud laughter. 

Whilst the Grand Vizier was talking, the two painters and I, seated 
in the doorway, were looking out of tlie comers of our eyes at the slave 
women, who, little by little, and 'Oncouraged by our air of benign 
curiosity, had drawn near, unseen by the Grand Vizier, so that they 
could almost touch us; and there they stood, looking and being looked 
at, with a certain complacency. There were eight of them, fine girls 
of from fifteen to twmty years of age, some mulatto, some black, with 
Ifoge ^yes, dilated nostrils, and full bosoms; all dressed in white, with 
very Inoad embroidered girdles, arms and feet bare, bracelets on their 
wrists, great silver rings in their ears, thick silver anklets. It seemed 
as if they would not scruple very much to have their cheeks pinched 
a Ouistian hand. Ussi pointed out to Biseo the beautiful foot of 
PP|rof them; die noticed it, and began to examine her own foot with 
esunosify. AH the o&ers did the same, comparing their own feet 
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with hers. Ussi ‘‘fired off” his gihua hat; they drew back, then smiled, 
and came near again. The Grand Vizier’s voice, ordering the table to 
bo prepared, sent them flying. 

The table was laid by our own soldiers. A servant of the house 
placed upon it, in the middle, tlircc thick waxen torches of different 
colours. Tho china-ware belonged to the Grand Vizier, and there were 
not two plates alike; but they were big and little, white and coloured, 
fine and common, plenty and to spore. Tlio napkins also belonged to 
the house, and consisted of sundry square pieces of cotton cloth, of 
different sizes, imhcmmcd, and evidently just cut off in a hiirry for the 
occasion. 

It was night when wo sat down. The Grand Vizier sat on his 
mattress, hugging his cushion, and talking and laugliing with his two 
relatives. 

I will not describe the dinner. I do not wish to recall painful me- 
mories. Enough to say that there were thirty dishes, or rather thirty 
unpleasant things, without counting the smaller annoyances of the 
sweets. 

At the fifteenth dish, it becoming impossible to continue the struggle 
without the aid of wine, tho Ambassador begged Morteo to ask the Grand 
Vizier if it would be displeasing to him to have some champagne sent for. 

Morteo whispered to Selim and Selim repeated the request in the ear 
of his Excellency. His Excellency made a long reply in a low voice, 
and we anxiously watched his fa^ out of tho comers of our eyes. But 
we found small hope there. 

Selim rose with a mortified air, and repeated the answer into the 
ear of the intendant, who gave us the coup de grdcc in the following 
words : — 

“ The Grand Vizier says that there would be no difSculty, that he 
would consent willingly, but that it would be an impr(q;>riety, and the 
glasses would be soiled, and perhaps the table; and that in any case the 
sight, the odour, and then the novelty of the thing” 
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“I understand,’^ answered the Ambassador; “we will say no more 
about it.” 

Our complexions all assumed a slight shade of green. 

The dinner over, the Ambassador remained in conyersation with 
the Grand Vizier, and the rest of us issued forth into the rain and 
tlRrlruflHB of the court. In the room at the other end of it, lighted 
by a torch, and seated on the ground, our Caid, his o£Scers, and the 
Secretaries of our host were dining. At all the little windows in the 
walls, lighted from within, women’s and children’s heads could bo seen, 
their dark outlines showing against the light. A half-open door showed 
a splendidly illuminated hall, where seated, lounging in a circle, and 
gorgeously arrayed, were the wives and concubines of the Grand 
Vizier; dimly seen through the smoke of burning perfumes tliat rose 
from tripods at their feet. Slave women and servants came and wont 
continually; there must have been at least fifty persons moving about, 
but there was no sound of voice, or step, or rustle of garment. It 
was like a phantasmagoria, at which we gazed for a long time, 
silent, and hidden in the darkness. 

As we were going away we saw, attached to a pillar in the 
court, a thick leathern thong with knots in it. The interpreter asked 
one of the men what it was for. “ To beat us with,” he answered. 

We mounted and turned our faces homewards, accompanied by a 
troop of the Grand Vizier’s servants carrying lanterns. It was very 
dark and raining heavily. The strange effect of that long cavalcade 
cannot be imagined, with the lanterns, the crowd of armed and 
hooded figures, the deafening noise of the horses’ feet, the sound of 
zavage exclamations, in that labyrinth of narrow streets and covered 
passages, in the midst of the silence of the sleeping city. It seemed 
like a funeral procession winding along under ground, or a party of 
p(ddien advancing through subterranean ways to surprise a fortress. 
HnldeBly tiie procession halted, there was a sepulchral silence, broken 
saying angrily in Arabic, “The road is closed!” A 
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moment after there was a great noise of blows. The soldiers of the 
escort were trying to beat down with the butts of their muskets one 
of the thousand gates that during the night prevent circulation through 
the streets of Fez. The work took some time; it thundered and 
lightened, and the rain poured in torrents ; the soldiers and servants 
ran about with lantoms, throwing their long shadows on the walls; 
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the Caid, standing in his stirrups, threatened the invisible inhabitants 
of the surrounding houses ; and we enjoyed the fine Rembrandt 
picture with infinite delight. Finally the door came down with a 
great noise, and wo passed on. A little before we reached our 
house, under an arched passage, six foot soldiers presented arms with 
one hand, the other holding a lighted taper; and this was the last 
scene of the fantastic drama, entitled, A Dinner with the Grand 
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Viaier. But, no; the last scene of all was when we, hardly in our 
own courtyard, precipitated ourselves upon sardines of Nantes, and 
bottles of Bordeaux, and Ussi, lifting liis glass above our heads, 
exclaimed in solemn accents, ‘^To Sidi Bcn-Janiani, Grand Vizier of 
Morocco, our most gracious host, I, Stefano Ussi, with Christian 
forgiveness, consecrate this cup!’’ 

The Sultan has received the Ambassador in private audience. The 
reception>hall is as big, as bare, and as white as a prison. There are 
no other ornaments but a great number of clocks of all forms and 
dimensions, of which some are on the floor, ranged along the walls, 
and some are huddled together on the table in the middle of the room. 
Clocks, it may bo remembered, are very great objects of admiration 
and amusement among the Moors. The Sultan was seated cross-legged, 
in a little alcove, upon a wooden platform about a yard high. He wore, 
as at his public reception, a white mantle, with a hood over his head ; 
his feet were bare, his yellow slippers in a comer, and a green cord 
crossed his breast, to which a poignard was probably suspended. In 
this way the Emperors of Morocco have always received ambassadors. 
Their throne, as Sultan Abd-er-Rhaman said, is the horse, and their 
pavilion the sky. The Ambassador, having first made known liis wish 
to Sid-Moussa, found before the iiAperial platform a modest chair, upon 
which, at a sign from the Sultan, he seated himself; Signor Morteo, 
the interpreter, remained standing. His Majesty, Mulcy-el-Hassan, spoke 
for a long time, without ever raising his hands from beneath his mantle, 
without xnaking a movement with liis head, without altering by a single 
accent the habitual monotony of his soft, deep voice. Ho spoke of the 
needs of his empire, of commerce, of industry, of treaties; going into 
minute particulars, with much order and method, and great simplicity 
of language. He asked many questions, listening to the answers with 
attention, and concluded by saying, with a slight expression of 
is true; but we are constrained to proceed slowly” — 
iWlnge and admirable words on the lips of an Emperor of Morocco. 
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Seeing that he gave no sign, even in the intervals of silence, to break 
off the interview, the Ambassador thought it his duty to rise. “Stay 
yet a while,” said the Sultan, with a certain expression of ingenuousness ; 
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“ it gives mo pleasure to converse with you.” When the Ambassador 
took leave, bowing for the last time on the threslwJd of the door, he 
slightly bent his head, and remained motionless, like an idol in his 
deserted temple. 

A company of Hebrew women have been here presenting I know not 
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‘niiat petition to the Ambassador. No ono could shelter his hands from 
the diower of their kisses. They were the wives, daughters, and 
relations of two rich merchants: beautiful women, with brilliant black 
eyes, fair skins, scarlet lips, and very small hands. The two mothers, 
already old, had not a single white hair, and the fire of youth still 
burned in their eyes. Their dress was splendid and pictui*esque— a 
handkerchief of gorgeous colours bound al)out the forehead ; a jacket 
of red cloth, trimmed with heavy gold braid ; a sort of waistcoat all of 
gold embroidery; a short, narrow petticoat of green cloth, also bordered 
with gold; and a sash of red or blue silk around the waist. They 
looked like so many Asiatic princesses, and their splendour of attire 
contrasted oddly with their servile and obsequious manners. They ail 
spoke Spanish. It was not until after some minutes that we observed 
that they had bare feet, and carried their yellow slippers imder their 
arms. 

“Why do you not wear your shoes?” I asked of one of the old 
women. 

“What!” she said, in astonishment. “Do you not know that wo 
Israelites must not wear shoos except in the Melik, and that when we 
enter a Moorish city wo must go barefoot?” 

Reassured by the Ambassador, they all put on their slippers. Such 
is the fact. They are not absolutely obliged to go always with bare 
feet; but as they must take off their shoes in passing through certain 
streets, before certain mosques, near certain culey it becomes the same 
thing in the end. And this is not the only vexation to which they are 
subjected, nor the most humiliating one. They cannot bear witness 
before ^ judge, and must prostrate themselves on the ground before , 
any tribunal; they cannot possess lands or houses outside of their own 
quarter; they must not raise their hand against a Mussulman, even in 
self-defence, except in the case of being assaulted under their o^m roof ; 

can only wear dark colours;* they must carry their dead to the 

* ApiMHPeailj the women are exempt from tliie law.— Trane. 
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cemetery at a run; they must ask the Sultan’s leave to marry; they 
must be within their own quarter at simset ; they must pay the Moorish 
guard who stands sentinel at tho gates of the Mellh ; and they must 
present rich gifts to the Sultan on the four great festivals of Islamism, 
and on every occasion of birth or matrimony in the imperial family. 
Their condition was still worse before the time of Sultan Abd-er^Rhaman, 
who at least prevented their blood from being shed. Even if they would, 
the Sultans could not much ameliorate their condition, without exposing 
this imfortunate people to an even worse fate than tho horrible slavery 
they now endure, so fanatical and ferocious is the hatred of the 
Moors against them. Thus Sultan Soliman, having decreed that 
* they might wear their shoes, so many of them wore killed in open 
day in the streets of Fez that they themselves petitioned tho revo- 
cation of tho dooree. Nevertheless, they remain in tho country, and 
being willing to run tho risks, they serve as intermediaries between 
the commerce of Europe and that of Africa ; and tho government, 
aware of their importance to the prosperity of tho State, opposes an 
almost insurmountable barrier to emigration, prohibiting the departure 
of any Jewish woman from Morocco. They servo, they tremble, and 
grovel in the dust ; but they would not give, to acquire tho dignity of 
men and the liberty of citizens, the heaps of gold wliich they keep 
hidden in their gloomy habitations. 

There are about eight thousand of them living in Fez, divided into 
Synagogues, and directed by Rabbis who enjoy high authority. 

These poor women showed us a number of large bracelets of chased 
silver, some rings set with jewels, and some gold ear-rings, which they 
kept hidden in their bosoms. We asked why they concealed them. 

“iVbs e^antamos de los MwosP “We are afraid of the Moors,” they 
said, in a low voice, looking timidly about them. They were suspicious, 
too, of the soldiers of the Legation. 

Among them there were several children, dressed with the same 
splendour as the women. One of them stood close to her mother, semning 
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more tisiid than the rest. The Ambassador asked how old she was. 

I 

“Twelve years old,” the mother said. 

“ She will soon be married,” remarked the Ambassador. 

“ C!%e/” exclaimed the mother; “she is too old to marry.” 

We all thought she was joking. But she repeated, almost astonished 
at our incredulity, “ I speak the truth ; look here at this one ” — and she 
pointed to a smaller child. “ She will be ten years old in six monihs, 

and she has already been married 
one year.” 

Tlie child held down her head. 
We were still incredulous. 

“ What can I say ? ” continued the 
woman. “If you will not believe my 
word, do me the honour to come to 
my house on Saturday, so that we 
may receive you wortliily, and you 
will sec the husband and the witnesses 
of the marriage.” 

“ And how old is the husband ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Ton years old, Signore.” 

Seeing that we still doubted, the 
other wom^ all asserted the same, adding that it is quite rare for a 
girl to many after twelve years of age; that the greater port of them 
are married at ten, many at eight, and some even at seven, to boys 
of about their own age; and that, naturally, while they are so young, 
lii^ live with their parents, who continue to treat them like children, 
feed, clothe, and correct them, without the least regard to their marital 
dignity; but they are always together, and the wife is submissive to 
husband. 

'f<To us all this seemed news from another world than ours, and we 
wiA opm mouths, divided between a desire to laugh, pity, and anger. 
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AN INVITATION. 


A breakfast at the hotiso of the Minister of War. 

We were received in a narrow court, enclosed by four high walls, 
and as dark as a well. On one side there was a door about three 
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feet in height, on the other a great doorway without doors, and a 
bare room, with a mattress on the floor, and some sheets of paper 
strung on a string, and hanging on one of the walls : the daily 
correspondence, I imagine, of his Excellency. 

He is called Sid-Abd-Alla Ben Hamed, is the elder brother of 
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Sid-Moussa, is about sixty years old, black, small, lean, infirm on his 
legs, trembling and decrepit. He speaks little, shuts his eyes often, and 
smiles courteously, bowing his head, which is almost concealed in an 
immense turban. Nevertheless, his appearance and manners are agreeable. 

After the exchange of a few words, we were invited into the 
dining-hall. The Ambassador first, and then all the others one by 
one, stooping almost to a right angle, passed the little low door, and 
came out into another court, spacious, surrounded by an elegant 
arcade, and covered with splendid and various ornaments in Mosaic. 
It is a paleu^ which was presented to Sid-Abd-Alla by the Sultan. 
He himself gives us this information, bowing his head and closing 
his eyes with an air of religious veneration. 

In one comer of the court there was a group of officials in waite 
turbans and robes; on the other side a troop of servants, among whom 
towered a very handsome young giant, dressed all in blue, with a 
long pistol at his belt. At all the little doors and windows in the 

four walls, heads of women and children of various shades of com- 

plexion appeared and disappeared, and on every side was hoard the 
voice of infancy. 

We sat down around a small table, in a little room encumbered by 
two enormous beds. The Minister placed himself next to, but a little 
behind, the Ambassador, and sat there all the time of the breakfast, 
vigorously rubbing his bare black foot, which he had planted on his 
knee, so that the ministerial toes appeared just above the edge of the 

table, at a few inches &rom the Commandant’s plate. The soldiers of 

the Legation waited at table. Close to it stood the young blue giant, 
with his hand on his pistol. 

Sid-Abd-Alla was very polite to the Ambassador. 

“I like you vmy much,” he said, without preamble, through the 
intexpreter. 

The Ambassador replied that he experienced the same sentiment 
him. 
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“I had scarcely seen you,” continued the Minister, “when my 
heart was all yours.” 

The Ambassador returned the compliment. 

“ The heart,” concluded Sid-Abd*Alla, “ cannot be resisted ; and 
when it commands you to love a person, even without knowing the 
reason, you must obey.” 

The Ambassador gave him his hand, which he pressed to his breast. 

Eighteen dishes were served. I speak not of them. Enough to 
say that I hope that my partaking of them will some day be counted 
in my favour. By way of variety the water was flavoured with 
musk, the table-cloth of many colours, and the chairs tottering on their 
legs. But these little calamities, instead of putting us into an 
ill-humour, only excited our comic vein, so that seldom were we so 
full of mischievous frolic as on that occasion. If Sid-Abd-Alla could 
only have heard us ! But Sid-Abd-Alla was entirely absorbed in the 
Ambassador. Signor Morteo alarmed us for an instant, by whispering 
to us that the blue giant, who was from Tunis, might possibly 
understand a few words of Italian. But observing him attentively when 
certain jokes were made, and seeing him always impassible as a statue, 
we were re-assured, and went on without minding him. How many apt 
and unexpected similes did we find* and with what clamorously comic 
effect, but unfortunately not to be repeated, for those ragoflts and 
sauces ! 

The breakfast over, we all went out into the court, where the 
Minister presented to the Ambassador one of the highest officers of 
the army. He was the Commander-in-Chief of the artillery : a little 
old man, dry, and bent like the letter C, with an enormous hooked 
nose and two round eyes; the face of a bird of prey; overwhdmed," 
rather than covered, by an immeasurable yellow turban of a spherical 
form, and dressed in a sort of Zouave dress, all blue, with a white 
mantle on his shoulders. He wore at his side a long sabre, and had 
a silver poignard in his belt. The Ambassador inquired to what 
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rank in a European army his own corresponded. He seemed 
■embarrassed by the question. He hesitated a moment, and then 
answered, stammering, ^'General;” then he thought again, and said. 
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‘‘No; Colond,” and was confused. He said he was a native of 
Algmia. I had a suspicion that he was a renegade. Who knows 

what strange vicissitudes he has come to bo Colonel in Morocco? 

, The other officers, meantime, were breakfasting in a room opening 
nH eourt, all sitting in a circle on the floor, with the dishes in 
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the midst. Seeing them eat, I understood how it was that the 
Moors could do without knives and forks. The neatness and dexterity, 
the precision with which they pulled chickens, mutton, game, and fish 
to pieces cannot he described. With a few rapid movements of the 
hands, without the least discomposure, each one took his exact portion. 
They seemed to have nails as sharp as razors. They dipped their 
fingers in the sauces, made balls of the cuscussh, ate salad by the 
handful, and not a morsel or crumb fell from the dish; and when 
they rose, we saw that their caftans were immaculate. Every now 
and then a servant carried round a basin and a towel ; they gave 
themselves a wash, and then all together plunged their paws into the 
next dish. No one spoke, no one raised his eyes, no one seemed to 
notice that we were looking on. 

What officers they were, whether of the staff, or adjutants, or 
chiefs of division, or what, it is impossible to know in Morocco. The 
army is the most mysterious of all their mysteries. They say, for 
example, that in case of a Holy war, when the Djehad law shall 
be proclaimed, which calls every man under arms who is capable of 
bearing them, the Sultan can raise two hundred thousand soldiers ; 
but if they do not know even approximately the number of the 
population of the empire, on whaj: do they base their calculations? 
And the standing army, who knows how large it is? And how can 
anything be known, not only of the numbers, but of the regulations, 
if, except the chiefs, no one knows anything, and these latter either 
will not answer, or do not tell the truth, and cannot make themselves 
understood ? 

Sid-Abd-Alla, the most courteous of hosts, made us write all our 
names in his pocket-book, and took leave of us, pressing our hands one 
by one to his heart. 

At the door we were joined by the blue giant, who, looking at us 
with a cunning grin, said, in good Italian, though with a Moorish accent, 
Signori, iUano henel” * 
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Our jestiiig talk at table flashed on our minds, and we were all 
struck dumb. Finally, Ah, dog ! ’’ cried Ussi. But the dog had already 
vaniflied. 

Our every movement out of doors is a military expedition ; we must 
warn the Caid, get together the escort, send for the interpreters, order 
horses and mules, and an hour at least is spent in preparation. Con- 
sequently we stay a great part of the day within. But the spectacle 
there largely rewards us for our imprisonment. There is a continual 
procession of red soldiers, black servants, messengers from the Court, 
city traders, sick Moors in search of the doctor, Jewish rabbins coming 
to do homage to the Ambassador, other Jews with bunches of flowers, 
couriers with letters from Tangiers, pointers bringing the mum. In the 
court are some workers in mosaic, working for Visconti Venosta ; on the 
terrace, masons ; in the kitchens, a coming and going of cooks ; in the 
gardens are merchants spreading out their stulEs, and Signor Vincent 
his uniforms; the doctor is swinging in a hammock slung between two 
trees ; the artists are painting before the door of their chamber ; soldiers 
and servants are jumping and shouting in the neighbouring alleys; all 
the fountains spout and trickle with a noise of heavy rain, and hundreds 
of birds are warbling among the orange and lemon trees. The day 
passes between ball playing and Kaldun’s history; the evening with 
chess, and singing directed by the Commandant, first tenor of Fez. 
My nights would be better passed if it were not for the continual flitting 
to and fro, like so many phantoms, of Mohammed Ducali»’s black servants, 
who are in a little room adjoining mine. The doctor also sleeps in my 
room, and between us we have a poor wretch of an Arab servant, who 
makes us die with laughter. They say that he belongs to a family who, 
if not rich, are in easy circumstances, and that he joined the caravan 
•s a servant at Tangiers, in order to make a pleasure trip. We had 
Imrdly reached Fez, the half of his pleasrue trip, when for some trifling 
Jaolt he caught a beating. After that he did his service with furious 
Mat^' He understands nothing, not even gestures; and always looks 
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like one frightened to death; if we ask for the chess-hoard, he brings 
a spittoon; and yesterday when the doctor wanted bread, he brought 
him a crust that he had picked up in the garden. We may try our 
best to reassure him ; he is afraid of us, tries to mollify us with all sorts 
of strange unnecessary services, such as changing the water in our 
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basins three times before we rise in tlio morning. Moreover, in order 
to do a pleasing thing, he waits every moniing erect in the middle of 
tlie room with a cup of coffee in his hand for the doctor or me to awake, 
and the first one that gives signs of life he precipitates himself upon, 
and thrusts the cuji under his nose with the fury of one who is ad- 
ministering an antidote. Anotlier delightful ])crsonage is the washer- 
woman, a big woman with a veiled face, a green petticoat, and red 
trousers, who comes to get our linen, destined, alas! to be trampled by 
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Hocmrb. It is superfluous to say that they iron nothing ; in all Fez there 
does not exist a smoothing iron, and we put on our linen exactly as it 
comes from imder the hoofs of the washermen. Perhaps,” said 
some one, there might be an iron in the Melik?” There might be, 
but the difficulty is to ' find it. There is a carriage, but it belongs to 
the Sultan. It is said that there is also a piano-forte; it was seen to 
come into the city some years ago, but it is not known who possesses 
it. It is amusing also to send to buy something in the shops. A 
candle?” — “There are none,” is the answer; “but wo will make some 
presently.” “A yard of ribbon?” — “It will be ready by to-morrow 
evening.” “Cigars?” — “We have tlie tobacco, and will have them 
ready in an hour.” The Vice-Consul spent several days looking for an 
old Arabic book, and all the Moors he questioned looked at each other 
and said, “A book? Who has books in Fez? There were some once; 
if we are not mistaken, so and so had them ; but he is dead, and we do 
not know who are his heirs.” “ And Arabic journals, or other journals, 
could we have them ? ” — “ One single journal, jjrintod in Arabic in Algiers, 
arrives regularly at Fez, but it is addressed to the Sultan.” 

Yet, I have an idea tliat we are less than two hundred miles from 
Gibraltar, where probably tliis evening they are giving Lucia di Lammer 
mooTf and that in eight days we could reach the Loggia dd Lansd at 
Florence. But in spite of this conviction I feel a sentiment of immense 
remoteness. It is not miles but things and peo])le that divide us most 
from our country. With what pleasure we tear off the bands of our 
journals, and break open our letters! Poor letters, that fly from the 
hands of the Carlists in Spain, pass through the midst of the brigands 
of the Sierra-Morena, overpass the peaks of the red mountain, swim, 
clasped in ' the hands of a Bedouin, the waters of the Kus, the Sebh, the 
Mediez, and the River of the Azure Fountain, and bring us a loving word 
.in this land of reproaches and maledictions. 

We pass many hours in watching the painters work. Ussi has 
...wriife ^ fine sketch of the great reception, in which the figure of the 
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Sultan is ■wonderfully well done ; Biseo, an excellent painter of Oriental 
architecture, is copying the facade of the small house in 'the garden. 
It is worth while, for diversion, to hear the soldiers and shopkeepers 
of Fez who come to see that picture. They come on tiptoe behind 
the painter, and look over his shoulder making a telescope "with their 
hand, and then they all begin to laugh, as if they had discovered 
something very odd. The great oddity is that in the drawing the 
second arch of the facade is smaller than the first, and the third 
smaller than the second. Devoid as they are of any idea of perspective, 
they believe that this inequality is an error, and they say that the 
walls are crooked, that the house totters, that the door is out of place, 
and they are much astonished, and go away saying the artist is a 
donkey. Ussi is more esteemed, since it is known that ho has been 
at Cairo, and that he has painted the departure of the caravan for 
Mecca by the order of the Viceroy, who paid him fifteen thousand 
scudi. They say, however, that the Viceroy was mad to pay such a 
sum for a work on which the artist had expended perhaps about a 
hundred francs for colours. A merchant asked Morteo if Ussi could 
paint furniture also. But the best story is about Biseo, who goes 
every morning in New Fez to paint a mosque. He goes, of course, 
escorted by five or six soldiers armed "with sticks. Before he has set 
up his easel, he is surrounded by about three hundred people, and 
the soldiers are obliged to yell furiously and make play 'with their 
sticks to keep enough space open for him to see the mosque. At 
every stroke of the brush, a blow "with a stick; but they let them- 
selves be beaten, and do worse. Every little while a saint appears 
with threatening gestures, and the soldiers keep him off. There are 
also some progressive Moors, who come up with friendly aspect, look, 
approve, and retire with signs of encouragement. The greater part 
of 'these progressists, however, admire a great deal more the structure 
of the easel and the portable seat, than they do the picture. One 
day a savage-looking Moor shook his fist at the paintor, and then. 
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feumiog to the crowd, made a long speech with excited vf)ice and 
gestures. An interpreter explained that ho was exciting the people 
against Biseo, saying that that dog had been sent by the king of his 
country to copy the finest mosques in Fez, so that when the Christian 
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army came to bombard the place, they could recognise and attack 
thMn first. Yesterday (I was present), a ragged old Moor, a good- 
natured old rascal, accosted him, appearing to have a great deal to 
say, and bringing out his words with much difficulty, he exclaimed with 
emotion, France I London I Madrid ! Rome ! ” We were much 
«||pnidbed, as may be supposed, and asked him if he knew how to 
BVeudi, Italian, or Spanidi. He made signs that he could. 
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“Speak, then,” I said. Ho scratched his forehead, sighed, stamped 
his foot, and again exclaimed, “France! London! Madrid! Rome!” 
and pointed towards the horizon. He wanted to tell us that he had 
seen those countries, and perhaps that once he knew how to make 
himself imderstood in our tongues; but he had forgotten them all. 
We put other questions to him, but could draw nothing from him 
but those four names. And he went away repeating, “Madrid! Rome! 
Franco ! London ! ” as long as we could see him, and saluting us 
affectionately with his hand. 

“ We find all sorts of people here,” said Biseo, provoked ; “ even 
originals who wish us well and like us, but not a single dog that 
will let me paint him.” 

It is time that up to this moment the utmost efforts of the 
artists in that direction had failed. Even our faithful Selam refused. 

“Are you afraid of the devil?” demanded Ussi. 

“No,” he answered, with solemnity; “I am afraid of God.” 

We have been up on the top of Mount Zalag — ^the Commandant, 
Ussi, and I — ^guided by Captain de Boccard, a charming young fellow, 
equally admirable for the activity of his body, the strength of his 
soul, and the acumen of his intelligence. We were accompanied by 
an officer of the escort, tliree foot-soldiers, three cavalry soldiers, and 
three servants. At the foot of the mountain, which is about an hour 
and a half from the north-east of the city, wo stopped to breakfast; 
after which the Captain stuck an apple on a stick, put a scudo on the 
apple, and made the soldiers and servants fire at it with his revolver. 
The prize was tempting — ^thoy all fired with much care ; but as it was 
the first time they had ever had a revolver in their hands, everybody 
missed, and the acudo was given to the officer to be divided betwem 
them. It was laughable to see the attitudes they took when taking 
aim. One threw his head back, one bent forward, one put his dbin 
quite over the trigger, and one stood on guard as if fenmng with a 
sabre. Accustomed as they were to terrible attitudes, not one knew 
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how to adapt himself to the quiet, easy position which the Captain 
tried to teach them. A soldier came to ask if we would give something 
to a country-woman who had brought us some milk. We said, Yes, on 
condition that the woman came herself to get it. She came. She was 
a bhu^, deformed creature, about thirty years of age, covered with 
rags, and in every way repulsive. She came towards us slowly, 
covering her face with one hand; and when about five paces from us, 
turned her back, and extended the other hand. The Commandant was 
disgusted. “ Be easy,” he called out ; “ I am not in love. I shall not 
lose my head ; I can still control myself. Good gracious, what frightful 
modesty I ” 

We put some money in her hand, she picked up her milk-jug, ran 
off towards her hut, and at the door smashed the profaned vessel against 
a stone. 

We began the ascent on foot, accompanied by a part of the escort. 
The mountain is about one thousand feet above the level of the sea — 
steep, rocky, and without paths. In a few minutes the Captain dis- 
appeared among the rocks; but for the Commandant, Ussi, and I, it 
was one of the twelve labours of Hercules. We had each an Arab at 
our side, who told us where to place om* feet ; and at some points we were 
obliged to climb like cats, clinging to bushes and grass, slipping on the 
rooks, stumbling, and seizing the arms of our guides as drowning men 
seize a saving plank. Here and there we see a goat, seemingly suspended 
above our heads, so steep is the ascent ; and the stones, scarcely touched, 
roll to the very bottom of the mountain. With God’s help, in an 
hour’s time we are on the top of the mountain, exhausted, but with 
whole bones. What a lovely view! At the bottom, the city, a little 
white spot ki the form of an eight, surrounded by black walls, emne- 
teri^ gardens, cube, towers, and all the verdant shell that holds them; 
on the left, a Icmg shining line, the Sebh ; to the right, the great 
fllria of Fez, streaked with silver by the Pearl River and the River of 
Ike Fountain; to the south, the blue peaks of the great Atlas 
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chain; to the north, the mountainH of the Rif; to the east, the vast 
undulating plain where is the fortress of Teza, which closes the pass 
between the basin of the Sebh and that of the Mulaia; below us, great 
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waves of ground yellow with grain and barley, marked by innumerable 
paths, and long files of gigantic aloes; a grandeur of lines, a magni- 
ficence of verdure, a limpidity of sky, a silence and peace that steeped 
the soul in paradise. Who would guess that in that terreshnal 
dwelt and dozed a decrepit people, chained on a heap of ruins. Tlie 
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mnuntaiTi that, seen from the city, appeared a cone, has an elongated 
fonn, and is rocky on the top. The Captain mounted to the highest 
point ; we three, more careful of our lives, scattered ourselves about 
among the rocks below, and went out of sight of each other. I had made 
but a few steps, when at tlie entrance of a little gorge I mot an Arab. 
I stopped; he stopped also, and looked much amazed at my appearance 
and my being alone. He was a man of about fifty, of a truculent aspect, 
and armed with a big stick. For a moment I suspected that he might 
attack me and take my purse ; but to my great astonishment, instead 
of assailing me, he saluted mo, smiled, and taking hold of his own 
beard with one hand, pointed to mine with the other, and said some- 
thing, repeating it two or three times. It sounded like a question, to 
which he desired an answer. Moved by curiosity, I called for the 
officer of the guard, who knew a little Spanish, and begged him to tell 
me what the man wanted. Wlio would over have guessed it? He 
wanted to pay me a compliment, and had asked mo ex ahrupio why I 
did not let my beard grow, when it would be more beautiful than 
his own! 

The soldiers of the escort were following us all thrp(5 at about 
twenty paces distance, and as we frequently called to each other in 
a loud voice, and it was the fii;pt time that they had heard our 
names, they found them strange, laughing and repeating them with 
their Moorish accent, in the oddest way: Id! AmiyiV’ At a certain 
point the officer said, abruptly, Scut (Silence!) and they all were 
silent. The sun was high, the rocks were scorching ; even the Captain, 
accustomed to the heats of Tiuiis, felt the need of shade; we gave a 
last look at the peaks of Atlas, scrambled down the momitain, and 
hastily getting into our crimson saddles, took the way back to Fez, 
where we had an agreeable surprise. The gate of El Ghisa, where 
we WCTe to enter the city, was closed ! “ Let us go in by another,” 

•aid the Commandant. <^They are all closed,” answered the officer 
^'^Ihf^^guard ; and, seeing us open our eyes, he explained the mystery. 
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saying that on all festivals (this was Friday), from twelve o’clock to 
one, which is the hour of prayer, all the city gates are closed, 
because it is a Mussulman belief that exactly at that hour, but no 
one knows in what year, the Chris- 
tians will take possession of their 
country by a coup de main. 

We had then to wait for the 
opening of the gates ; and when at 
last we got in, we were received 
with a flowery compliment. An old 
woman shook her fist at us, and 
muttered something which the officer 
refused to translate; but we insist- 
ing, he finally consented, with a smile, 
and an assurance that she was an old 
fool, and Jier words could do us no 
harm. Wliat she said was this : 

“ The Jews to the hook (to be boiled), 
the Christians to the spit!” 

The doctor has performed the ope- 
ration for cataract, coram popuh, in jhe 
garden of the palace. There was a 
crowd of relations and friends, soldiers 
and servants, part disposed in a circle x:: — ‘’b 

, ,, ... . j • WatW'.canier, ¥«*. 

around the patient, part ranged in a 
long file from the spot where the ope- 
ration was being done to the gate of the street, where another crowd stood 
waiting. The patient was an old Moor who had been quite blind for 
three years. At the moment of taking his seat, he stopped as if frightened ; 
then sat down with a resolute air, and gave no further sign of 
weakness. Whilst the doctor operated, the people stood as if petrified. 
The children clung to their mothers’ gowns, and the latter embraced 
LL 
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«ach oliher in attitudes of terror, as if they were looking on at an 
execution. Not a breath could be hoard. We also, on accoimt of 
ttie “ diplomatic” importance of the operation, were in great anxiety. 
All at once the patient gave a cry of joy, and threw himself 
on his knees. He had seen the first ray of light. All the people 
in the garden saluted the doctor with a yell, to which another 
yell responded from those in the street. The soldiers immediately 
made everybody, except the patient, go out from the precincts of 
the palace, and in a short time, the nows of the marvellous operation 
was all over Fez. Fortunate doctor! Ho had his reward that very 
evening, when he was called upon to visit the harem of the Grand 
Schereef Bacall, where the loveliest ladies showed themselves to him 
with uncovered faces, and in all the pomp of their splendid attire, 

and talked languidly of their pains and aches 

From time to time some renegade Spaniards come to see Sonor 
Patxot. There are said to be about tliree hundred of these unfor- 


tunate men in the empire. Most of them arc Spaniards, condemned 
for some common crimes, fugitives ^m the galleys of the coast; 
otiiers, partly French deserters, are fugitives from Algeria; and the 
rest ore rascals from all parts of Europe. In other times they rose 
to high positions in the Court and army, formed special military corps, 
and reived large pay. But now their condition is much changed. 
When they arrive, they abjure the Christian religion, and embrace 
Islamism, without circumcision or other ceremony, merely pronouncing 
a formula. No one cares whether they fulfil their religious duties or 
not; the greater part of them never enter a mosque, and know no 
form of p^yer. In order to bind them to the country, the Sultan 
exacts that they shall many. He gives to whoever wants her one 
^ his bladk women; the others can marry on Arab free woman or 
A Moor, and the Sultan pays ttie expenses of the wedding. They 


'^||iai|lii,aU be enrcdled in ihe army; but they can, at the same time, 
trade. Th^ gmierolly enter the artillery, and some belong 
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to the bands of music, the head of which is a Spaniard. The soldiers 
receive five 80 U 8 a day, and the officers twenty-five to thirty, if 
any one has a special talent, he can make as much as two francs a 
day. Lately, for instance, they were talking of a German renegade, 
endowed with a certain talent for mechanics, who had made for 
himself an enviable position. This man, for some reason unknown, 
had fled from Algeria in ’73, and had gone to Tafilet, on the confines 
of tlie desert; there he stayed two years, learned Arabic, and came 
to Fez, entered the army, and in a few days, with some tools that 
he had, constructed a revolver. The event made a noise; the revolver 
passed from hand to hand, and reached the Minister of War; the 
Minister told the Sultan, who sent for the soldier, encouraged him, 
gave him ten francs, and raised his daily pay to forty sous. But 
such good fortune is rare. Almost all of them live wretched lives, 
and their state of mind is such, that although they are known to 
be stained with serious crimes, they inspire pity rather than horror. 
Yesterday two presented themselves, renegades since two years, with 
wives, and cliildrcn born at Fez. One was thirty, the other fifty 
years old, both Spaniards, fugitives from Ceuta. The younger one did 
not speak. The older said that he had been condemned to hard labour 
for life for having killed a man jnrho was beating his son to death. 
He was pale, and spoke in a broken voice, tearing his handkerchief 
with trembling hands. 

“If they would promise to keep me only ton years in the 
galleys,” ho said, “1 would go back. I am fifty, I should come 
out at sixty, and might still live a few years in my own country. 
But it is the thought of dying with the brand of the galleys upon 
me that frightens me. I would go back at any rate, if I were sure 
of dying a free man in Spain. This is not living, this existence 
that wo have here. It is like being in a desert. It is frightful. 
Everyone despises us. Our own family is not our own, because our 
children are taught to hate us. And then, we never forget the 
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roUgion in which we were bom, the church where our mothens used to 
take us to pray, the counsels tlicy gave us; and those memories, — ^we 
are renegades, we are galley-slaves, it is true; but still we arc men— 

those memories tear our hearts!” 
and he wept as he spoke. 

The rain which has been pour- 
ing down for three days has re- 
duced Fez to an indescribable and 
incredible condition. It is no 
longer a city; it is a sower. The 
streets are gutters; tlie crossings, 
lakes ; the squares, seas ; the people 
on foot sink inbj the mud up to 
their knees; the houses arc plas- 
tered with it above the doors ; 
men, horses, and mules look as if 
they had been rolling in mud ; 
and as for the dogs, they were at 
the outset plastered in such a way 
that they have not a hair visible. 

, Few people are to be seen, and 
those mostly on horsebac^k ; not an 
umbrella, or even a i)er8on hasten- 
ing to escape the rain. Outside 
the quarters of the bazaars all is 
depressingly dark and deserted. 
Water is running and rushing 
everywhere, carrying wiili it every sort of putridity, and no voice or 
human sound breaks the monotony of its deafening noise. It 
lodbs like a city abandoned by its inhabitants after an immdation. After 
came home in a most melancholy mood, and passed 
' ^DDiie with my face preased against the window-bars, watching 
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the dripping 'trees, and thinking of the poor courier, who perhaps at 
tliat very moment was swimming a flooded river at the risk of his life 
carrying in his teeth the bag that contained my letters from home. 

It is said, and denied, that there has been within a few days a 
capital execution before one of the gates of Fez. No head has appeared 
upon the walls, however, and I prefer to think the news is false. The 
description, which I once read, of an execution done at Tangiers, some 
years ago, deprived me of the barbarous curiosity that I formerly had 
to be present at one of these spectacles. 

An Englishman, Mr. Drummond Hay, coming out one morning at 
one of the gates of Tangiers, saw a company of soldiers dragging along 
two prisoners with their arms bound to their sides. One was a morm- 
taineer from the Uif, formerly gardener to a European resident at 
Tangiers ; the other, a handsome young fellow, tall, and with an open 
and attractive countenance. 

The Englislnnan asked the officer in command what crime these 
two unfortunate men had committed. 

“The Sultan,” was the answer, — “may God prolong his days! — 
has ordered their heads to be cut ofp because they have been engaged 
in contraband trade, on the coast of the Ilif, with infidel Spaniards.” 

“It is a very severe puuishi^ent for such a fault,” observed the 
Englishman; “and if it is to serve as a warning and example to the 
inhabitants of Tangiers, why are they not allowed to be present at it?” 

(The gates of the city had been closed, and Mr. Drummond Hay 
had caused one to be opened for him by giving some money to the 
guard.) 

“ Do not argue with me, Nazarene ! ” resjiondcd the officer ; “ I have 
received an order, and must obey.” 

The decapitation was to take place in the Hebrew slaughter-house. 
A Moor of vulgar and hideous aspocjt, dressed like a butcher, was there 
awaiting the condemned. He had in his hand a small knife, about six 
inches long. He was a stranger in the city, and had offered bimaftlf as 
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««cationer, because the Mohammedan butchers of Tangiers, who usually 
fill that office, had all taken refuge in a mosque. 

An altercation now broke out between the soldiers and the execu- 
tioner about the reward promised for the decapitation of the two poor 
creatures, who stood by and listened to the dispute oyer the blood- 
money. The executioner insisted, declaring that he had been promised 
twenty francs a head, and must have forty for tlie two. The officer at 
last agreed, but with a very ill grace. Then the butcher seized one of 
the condemned men, already lialf dead with terror, threw him on the 
ground, kneeled on his chest, and put the knife to his tliroat. The 
Englishman turned away his face. He heard tlic sounds of a violent 
struggle. Tlie executioner cried out, “ Give me another knife ; mine 
does not cut!” Another knife was brought, and the head separated 
from the body. 

The soldiers cried, in a faint voice, “God prolong the life of our 
lord and master ! ” But many of them were stupefied with terror. 

Then came the other victim: the handsome and amiable-looking 
young man. Again they wrangled over his blood. The officer, denying 
his promise, declared he would give but twenty francs for both heads. 
The butcher was forced to yield. The condemned asked that his hands 
mi^t be imbound. Being loosed, h^ took his cloak and gave it to the 
soldier who had unbound him, saying, “Accept this; wo shall meet 
in a better world!” He threw his turban to another, who had been 
looking at him with compassion, and stepping to the jdace where lay the 
bloody corpse of his companion, he said, in a clear, firm voice, “ There 
is no God but GK>d, and Mahomet is His prophet!” Then taking ofE 
his belt he gave it to the executioner, saying, “ Take it ; but for the 
love of Gh)d cut my head off more quickly tlian you did my brother’s.” 
He stretdied himself on the earth, in the blood, and the executioner 
,, Imeeled upon his chest. 

ir A reprieve! Stop!” med the Englishman. A horseman came 
towards them. The eixeouti<mer held his knife suspended. 
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“ It is only the governor’s son,” said a soldier. “ He is coming to 
see the execution. Wait for him.” 

So it was, indeed. A few minutes after two bleeding heads were 
held up by the soldiers. Then the gates of the city were opened, and 
there came forth a crowd of boys, who pursued the executioner with 
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stones for three miles, when ho fell fainting to the groimd, covered 
with wounds. The next day it was known that he had been shot by 
a relation of one of the victims, and buried where he fell. The autho- 
rities of Tangiers apparently did not trouble themselves about the 
matter, since the assassin came back into the city and remained 
unmolested. 

After having been exposed three days, the heads were sent to the 
Sultan, in order that his Imperial Majesty might recognise the prompti- 
tude with which his orders had been fulfilled. The soldiers who were 
carrying them met on their way a courier, bearing a pardon, who had 
been detained by the sudden flooding of a river. 

I frequently find merchants of Fez who have been in Italy. Forty 
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or fifty of them go there every year, and many have Moorish or Amb 
agents in our cities. They go particularly to Upper Italy, where they 
buy raw silks, damasks, corals, velvets, thread, porcelain, pearls, Venice 
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glass, Genoa playing-cards, and Leghorn muslin. In exchange they 
oany nothing but wax and wool, for trade in Morocco is much restricted ; 

it may be said that stufEs, arms, hides, and earthenware or pottery, 
aiS only productions which attract a European’s attention. The 
jHllfih axe made diiefly in Fei and Morocco. There are eatcs for women. 
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lordly turbans, sashes, foulards of silk delicately woven with gold and silver, 
generally in stripes of soft and harmonious colours, very pretty at first 
sight, but unequal when examined, full of gum, and not wearing well. The 
red caps, on the contrary, which take the name from Fez, are very fine and 
durable, and the carpets made at Rabat, Casa Bianca, Morocco, Sciadma, 
and Sciania are admirable for solidity and richness of colour. From 
Tetuan come in groat part the damascened muskets, inlaid with ivory 
and silver, carved, and set with precious stones, of light and elegant 
form; and Mechinez and Fez, and the province of Sus make the 
swords and daggers which are sometimes of such admirable workman- 
ship. 

Hides, the principal source of gain for the country, are well prepared 
in various provinces, and the scarlet leather of Fez, the yellow of 
Morocco, and the green of Tafilot, are still worthy of their ancient 
reputation. In Fez they boast particularly of their enamelled pottery, 
but it is rare to find the noble purity of form of the antique vase; 
and their chief merit is a brilliancy of colour, and a certain barbaric 
originality of design which attract the eye, but do not satisfy it. 
Tliero are also in Fez a great number of jewellers and goldsmiths, 
who make some simple things in very good taste, but few, and of 
little variety, because the Amalechite rite proscribes the display of 
precious ornaments, as contrary to Mahometan austerity. More notable 
than the jewellery is the furniture which comes from Tetuan: book- 
shelves, clothes-pegs, :>• :d little polygonal tea-tables, arched, arabesqued, 
and painted in many colours ; copper vessels also, chased in complicated 
designs and ornamented with green, red and blue enamel; and, above 
all, the mosaics of the pavements and walls, composed in exquisite 
taste by clever workmen, who form ihe designs with marvellous 
precision. 

There is no doubt that these people are endowed with ad- 
mirable faculties, and that their industries would increase immense^, 
as also their agriculture, which was once so flourishing, if commerce 
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cotild make them live; but com- 
merce is hampered with a thousand 
prohibitions, restrictions, monopolies, 
excessive tariffs, continual modifi- 
cations, and the non-observance of 
treaties ; and, although the European 
governments have obtained many 
priAdleges of late years, those are 
but small in comparison with what 
might be bruuglit about, thanks to 
the wealth and geographical ijosi- 
tiou of the country, under a civil 
government. The principal trade 
is that with England, after which 
come France and Sixain, who give 
cereals, metals, sugar, tea, coffee, 
raw silk, woollen and cotton cloths, 
and take wool, hides, fruit, leeches, 
gum, wax, and a great jjart of 
the products of Central Africa. 
The trade which is carried on by 
Fez, Taza, and IJdjda (and it is 
not of small importance, though 
less than that which the neigh- 
bourhood of tlie two countries 
should jJroduce), comprehends, be- 
sides carpets, tlie cloths, belts, thick 
cords, and all the parts of the Arab 
and Moorish dress, bracelets and 
anklets of silver and gold, vases 
from Fez, mosaics, perfumes, in- 
cense, antimony for the eyes, henna 
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for the nails, and all the other cosmetics used by the fair sex of 
Africa. Of more importance, more ancient, and more regular, is the 
commerce with the interior of Africa, for which place every year great 
caravans go forth, carrying stufFs from Fez, English cloths, Venetian glass, 
Italian corals, powder, arms, tobacco, sugar, small mirrors from Germany, 
feathers from Holland, little boxes from the Tyrol, hardware from 
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England and Franco, and salt, wliich they get on their way in the 
Sahara ; and their jouniey is like a travelling fair, where their own 
merchandise is exchanged for black slaves, gold dust, ostrich feathers, 
white gum from Senegal, gold ornaments from Nigritia, which are 
afterwards sent to Europe and the East; black stufPs which are worn 
on the heads of Moorish women ; hesonr^ which preserves the Arabs 
from poison and illness; and many drugs which have been abandoned 
in Europe, but preserve their ancient value in Africa. Here is, for 
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SWope, the chief importance of Morocco : it is the principal gate of 
Kigiitia ; 'where, being open, the commerce of Europe and that of 
Oentral Africa will meet. Meanwhile, civilisation and barbarism contend 
upon the threshold. 

The Ambassador has frequent conferences with Sid Moussa. His 
principal intent is to obtain from the Government of the Schereefs 
certain concessions in trade by which Italy shall be the gainer: more 
I may not say. These conferences last more than two hours; but 
the conversation turns but briefly upon the real question in discussion, 
because the Minister, following a custom which seems traditional in the 
policy of the Government of Morocco, never comes to the point until 
he has wandered over a hundred extraneous subjects, and when he is 
dragged to it by force. “ Let us talk a little about something enter- 
taining,” he says, in almost a beseeching tone. The weather, health, 
the water of Fez, the properties of certain tissues, some historical 
anecdotes, some proverbs, what may be the population of certain states 
of Europe: all these are more agreeable subjects than the one which 
is the purpose of the interview. “Wliat do you say of Fez?” ho 
asked one day ; and being answered that it was beautiful, he 
added, “And it has another merit; it is clean!” Another day he 
-wished to know what was the poj)ulation of Morocco. But at last, 
the business must come; and then there are long phrases, hesitations, 
reticences, silences, a putting forth of doubts when consent is already 
decided upon, a pretended denial of condescension, a slipping 
through the fingers, a constant dropping of the subject just as the 
knot is about to be tightened, and then the eternal expedient “to- 
morrow.” ■ 

The next day, recajntulation of things said the day before, new doubts, 
restrictions, recognition of equivocations, regrets for not having under- 
■ilkood, and for not having been understood, and exhaustion of -the 
charged -with the duty of making things clear. And then 
|||bi ^JiepeBBBry to wait for the return of the couriers from Tangiers 
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and Tafilet, who have been sent to obtain information — ^information 
of little consequence, but which serves to put off the solution of the 
question for ten days longer. And in fine, three great obstacles to 
everything: the fanaticism of the people, the obstinacy of the Ulemas, 
and the necessity of proceeding cautiously, not exciting attention, with 
a slowness that looks like immobility. Under these conditions, Job 
himself might be expected to cry out ; but then come the warm pressures 
of the hand, the sweet smiles, the demonstrations of an irresistible 
sympathy, and an affection that will only end in death. The most 
difficult affair is that of the big Moor Schellal, and they say that 
the fate of his whole life depends upon it; consequently ho is for 
ever at the palace, wrapped in his ample caic, anxious, thoughtful, 
sometimes with tears in his eyes, and he keeps them fixed upon the 
Ambassador with a supplicating look, like that of one condemned to 
death and begging for reprieve. Mohammed Ducalfe, on the contrary, 
whoso sails are swelled by favouring gales, is gay and sprightly, 
perfumes himself, smokes, changes his caftan every day, and strews 
on all sides his soft words, and jests, and smiles. Ah! if it were 
not for Italian influence, how soon those smiles would be changed into 
tears of blood! 

Wo are experiencing in these ^days the truth of what was told us 
at Tangiers with regard to the effects of the air of Fez. Are these 
effects produced by the air or by the water? or by the rascally oil? or 
by the infamous butter? or by all these things together? However it 
may be, it is a fact that we are all ill. Languor, loss of appetite, pros- 
tration of strength, and heaviness of head. And with all these ill-feelings 
there is a weariness, an irritability, a sort of horror, that in a few days have 
changed the face of the whole house. Every one longs for departure. We 
have reached that point, inevitable in all long journeys, at which curiosity is 
dulled, everything seems faded, memories of home rise up in crowds ; all 
the longings, kept down at first, are alive and in tumult; and our own 
country is ever before our eyes. We have had enough of turbans, .and 
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yadc faces, and mosques; we are tired of being stared at by a thousand 
i^es; bored by tliis immense masquerade in white at which we have 
been looking for two months. What would we not give to see pass by, 
even at a distance, a European lady ! to hear the sound of a bell ! to see 
on a wall a printed play-bill! Oh, sweetest memories! 

I have dii^overed among the soldiers of the guard one who has lost 
his right ear, and am told that it was legally cut off, in presence of 
witnesses, by another soldier whose ear the first one had mutilated some 
time before. Such is the lex taUmis as it exists in Morocco. Not only 
has any relation of a person killed the right to kill the assassin on the 
same day of the week, at the same hour and place where the victim fell, 
using the same weapon, and striking in the same part of the body; but 
whoever has been deprived of a limb has the right to deprive his assailant 
of the same limb. A fact of this nature, accompanied by very singular 
circumstances, happened some years ago at Mogador, and was related 
to me by a member of the French Consulate, who knew one of the victims. 
An English merchant of Mogador was returning to the city on the evening 
of a market-day, at the moment when the gate by which he was entering 
was encumbeied with a crowd of coimtry people driving camels and 
asses. Although the Englishman called out as loud as he (iould, “ Bal-ah f 
bed-ak!’^ (Make way!) an old woman was struck by his horse and 
knocked down, falling with her face upon a stone. 111-fortune would 
have it tiiat in the fall she broke the two last of her front teeth. She 
was stunned for an instant, and then rose convulsed with rage, and 
broke out into insults and ferocious maledictions, following the English- 
man to his own door. She then went before the Caid, and demanded, 

I*. 

lAat in virtue of the law of talion, he should order the English merchant’s 
two front teeth to be broken. The Caid tried to pacify her, and advised 
to pardon the injury ; but die would listen to nothing, and he sent 

sy with a prmnise that she should have justice, hoping that when 

* 

should be exhausted she would hmoelf desist from her pursuit, 
days having passed, the old woman came back more furioiis 
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than ever, demanded justice, and insisted that a formal sentence should 
be pronounced against the Cihristian. 

“ Remember,” said she to the Caid, “ thou didst promise me ! ” 

“ Che!’^ responded the Caid. ‘^Dost thou take me for a Christian, 
that I should be the slave of my word?” 

Every day for a month the old woman, athirst for vengeance, pre- 
sented herself at the door of the citadel, and yelled, and cursed, and 
made such a noise, that the Caid, to be rid of her, was obliged to consent. 
He sent for the merchant, explained the case, the right which the law 
gave the woman, the duty imposed upon himself, and begged him to 
put an end to the matter by allowing tw6 of his teeth to be removed, 
any two, although in strict justice they should be two incisors. The 
Englishman refused absolutely to part with incisors, or eye-teeth, or 
molars; and the Caid was constrained to send the old woman packing, 
ordering the guard not to let her put her foot in the Casba again. 

“Very well,” said she; “since there are none but degenerate Mus- 
sulmans here, since justice is refused to a Mussulman woman, mother 
of schereefs, against an infidel dog, I will go to the Sultan, and we 
shall see whether the prince of the faithful will deny the law of the 
^phet.” 

True to her determination, sh@ started on her journey alone, with 
an amulet in her bosom, a stick in her hand, and a bag around her neck, 
and made on foot the hundred leagues which separate Mogador from 
the sacred city of the empire. Arrived at Fez, she sought and obtained 
audience of the Sultan, laid her case before him, and demanded the right 
accorded by the Koran, the application of the law of retaliation. The 
Sultan exhorted her to forgive; she insisted. All the serious difficulties 
which opposed themselves to the satisfaction of her petition were laid 
before her ; she remained inexorable. A sum of money was offered her, 
with which she could live in comfort for the rest of her days; die 
refused it. 

“ What do 1 want with youi^ money ? ” said she ; “ I am old, and 
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a^oiutomed to live in poverty; what I want is the two teeth of the 
Christian ; I want them, I demand them in the name of the Koran ; and 
the Sultan, prince of the faithful, head of Islamism, father of his subjects, 
cannot refuse justice to a true believer.” 

Her obstinacy put the Sultan in a most embarrassing position ; the 
law was formal, and her right incontestable; and the ferment of the 
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pqpulace, stirred up by the woman’s fanatical declamations, rendered 
i^efusal perilous. The Sultan, who was Abd*er-Rhaman, wrote to the 
English Consul, asking as a favour that he would induce his comitryman 
to allow two of his teeih to be broken. The merchant answered the 
08PMd lhat he would never consent. Then the Sultan wrote again 
'pli^|il% jdiat if he would consent, he would grant him as a recompense 
-joaNiaaMnsi^ juivilege that he chose to ask. This time, touched in 
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his purse, the merchant yielded. The old woman left Fez, blessing the 
name of the pious Abd-cr-Rhaman, and went back to Mogador, where, 
in the presence of many people, the two teeth of the Nazareue were 
broken. When she saw them fall to the ground she gave a yell of 
triumph, and picked them up with a tierce joy. The merchant, thanks 
to tlie privileges that had been accorded him, made in the two 
following years so handsome a fortune that he went back to England 
toothless, but happy. 

The more I study these Moors, the more 1 am inclined to believe 
that the judgment unanimously passed upon them by travellers is not 
far from the truth, and that they are a race of vipers and foxes — ^false, 
pusillanimous, cringing to the powerful, insolent to the weak, gnawed 
by avarice, devoured by egotism, and bumitig with the basest passions 
of which the human heart is capable. How could they bo otherwise? 
The nature of the government and the state of society permit them 
no manly ambition. They traffic and bargain, but they have no know- 
ledge of the labour that begets fatigue of body and serenity of mind ; 
they are completely ignorant of any pleasure that is derived from the 
exercise of the intelligence ; they take no care for the education of 
their sons ; they have no high aims in life : therefore they give them- 
selves up, with all their souls and for their whole lives, to the amassing 
of money ; and the time that is left to them from this pursuit they 
divide between a sleepy indolence that enervates, and sensual pleasures 
that brutalise them. In this life of effeminacy they naturally become 
vain, small, malignant, tattling creatures; lacerating each other’s repu- 
tation with spiteful rage; lying by habit with an incredible impudence; 
affecting charitable and pious sentiments, and sacrificing a friend for a 
scudo ; despising knowledge, and accepting the most puerile superstitions ; 
bathing every day, and keeping masses of filth in the recesses of their 
houses; and adding to all this a satanic pride, concealed, when con- 
venient, under a manner both dignified and humble, which seems the 
index of an honourable mind. They deceived me in this way at 
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fint; but now I am persuaded that the very least of them believes, in 
the bottom of his heart, that he is infinitely superior to us all. The 
nomadic Arab preserves at least the austere simplicity of his antique 
customs, and the Berber, savage as he is, has a warlike spirit, courage, 
and love of independence. Only these Moors have within them a 
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oombinati(m of barbarism, depravity, and pride, and are the most 
powerful of the populations of the empire. From them come the 
meaNhants, the ulma»f the thoUm, tlie caids, the pashas; they possess 
&e rich palaces, the great harems, beautiful women, and hidden 
rJaraanaes. They are recognisable by their fat, their fair complexions, 
^es, their big turbans, their majestic walk, their arrogance. 
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We have been to take tea at the house of the Moor Schellal. We 
entered by a narrow corridor into a small, dark court, but beautiful — 
beautiful and filthy as the filthiest house in the ghetto of Alkazar. 
Except the mosaics of the pavement and pilasters, everything was black, 
encrusted, sticky with dirt. There were two little dark rooms on the 
ground-floor; round the first floor ran a light gallery, and on the top 
was the parapet of the terrace. The big Moor made us sit down before 
the door of liis sleeping-room, gave us tea and sweetmeats, burned aloes, 
sprinkled us with rose-water, and presented his children to us — ^two 
pretty boys, who came to us white with terror, trembling like leaves 
under our caresses. On the opposite side of tlie court there was a 
black slave-girl of about fifteen, having on only a sort of chemise, 
which was open at the side as far up as the hip, and confined 

round the waist with a girdle, the slenderest, the most elegant, 

the most seductive female creature (I attest it on the head of Ussi) 
that I had seen in all Morocco. She was leaning against a pilaster 

with her arms crossed on her bosom, looking at us with an air of 

supreme indifCcrcncc. Presently there came out of a small door another 
black woman, of about thirty years of age, tall in stature, of an austere 
countenance, and robust figure, straight as a palm-tree; who, as it 
seemed, must have been a favourite^ with her master, for she advanced 
familiarly, whispered some words in his ear, pulled out a small bit 
of straw that was stuck in his beard, and pressed her hand upon his 
Kps witli an action at once listless and caressing that made the Moor 
smile. Looking up, we saw the gallery on the first floor and the 
parapet of the terrace fringed with women’s heads, which instantly 
disappeared. It was impossible for them all to belong to that house. 
The visit of the Christians had no doubt been announced in the neigh- 
bourhood, and friends from other terraces had come over to SchellaFs 
terrace. Just as we were gazing upwards, three ghost-like forms passed 
by us, their heads entirely concealed, and vanished through the small 
door. They were three friends, who, not being able to come by the 
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terraoes, had been forced to resign themselves to enter by the door; 
and a moment after, their heads appeared above the railing of the 
gallery. The house, in short, had been converted into a theatre, and 
we were the spectacle. The veiled spectators prattled, and with much 
low laughter, popped up their heads, and withdrew them again as if 
they had flown away. Each one of our movements produced a slight 
murmur ; every time one of us raised liis head there was a great tumult 
in the first row of boxes. It was evident that they were much 
entertained, that they were gathering material for a month’s conver- 
sation, and tliat they could scarcely contain tliemselves for delight at 
finding themselves so unexpectedly in the enjoyment of so strange and 
rare a spectacle ! And we compla(?cntly obliged them for about an 
hour — silent, however, and much bored, an ci¥e(!t produced, after a 
time, by every Moorish house, however courteous its hospitality. 

And then, after you have admired the beautiful mosaic-s, the hand- 
some slaves, and pretty children, you look about instinctively for the 
person who is the incarnation of domestic life, who represents the 
courtesy and honoiu'ability of the house, who puts the seal on its hos- 
pitality, who gives its tone to tlie conversation, who represents to your 
mind the altar of the Lares, — ^you seek, in short, the pearl for tliis 
shell ; and seeing no one but womtm who have their master’s embraces 
without his affection, and children of unknown mothers, and the whole 
house personified in one being only, its hospitality becomes a mere 
emply ceremony ; and in your host, instead of the sympathetic features 
of an honoured friend, you see only the aspect of a sensual and 
odious egotist. 

There’ is no doubt that these people, if they do not hate us 
absolutely, at least cannot endure us, and they arc not without some 
reasons. Being among the descendants of tlie Moors of Spain, 
of thmn still preserve the keys of cities in Andalusia, and titles to 
of lands and houses in Seville and Granada, and their 
to fi^Muuards is peculiarly acrid, their fathers having been 

iT/'- ’ 
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despoiled and driven out by them. All the others nourish a general 
hatred to all Christians, not only because this hatred is instilled into 
them in their schools and mosques from their earliest infancy, with 
the purpose of rendering any commerce with civilised races odious 
to them, commerce which, scattering ignorance and superstition, would 
undermine the foundations of the empire; but because they all have 
in the bottom of their souls a vague suspicion of an expansive. 
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growing, threatening force in the States of Europe, by which, sooner 
or later, they will be crushed. They hear the rising murmur of the 
French upon their eastern frontier; they see the Spaniards fortified 
on their Mediterranean coast; Tangiers is occupied by an advanced 
guard of Christians; the cities of the west are guarded by a line 
of European merchants, stretching along the Atlantic coast like a 
chain of sentinels ; ambassadors come into the country from different 
directions, apparently, to bring gifts to the Sultan, but, in realily, 
as they believe, to look, and scrutinise, and pry, and corrupt, and 
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fnftsK ground; they heax, in short, a perpetual threat of invasion, 
and imagine this invasion accompanied by all the horrors of hatred 
idMl revenge, persuaded, as they are, that Gliristians nourish against 
Moors the same sentimeilts urhich the latter feel towards us. How 
can they change this aversion into 83nnpathy when they see us, 
in our tight, immodest costume ; dressed in gloomy colours ; loaded 
with notebooks, telescopes, mysterious instruments which we direct 
at ever3rthing, noting all things, measuring all things, wishing 
to know all things ; we, who are always laughing, and never 
pray ; we, who are restless, chattering, drinking, smoking, full of 
pretensions and meanness, with only one wife, and never a slave in 
the whole country! And they form a dark idea of Europe, as of 
an immense congeries of turbulent people, where there reigns a 
feverish life, full of ardent ambitions, unbridled vices, audacious enter- 
prises, and tumult, a dizzy whirl, a confusion as of Babel, displeasing 
to God and man. 

To-day great confusion in the palace, because of the first and 
uni^e attempt at amorous conquest made by a Cliristian among 
the lower personages of the Embassy. This excellent young man, 
upon whom, as it would seem, the diplomatic austerity of our 
lives for the last forty days had^ begun to weigh rather heavily, 
having seen, I know not whence, a lovely Moor walking in a garden, 
fhought (we all have our weaknesses) that she would never be able 
to resist the attractions of his fine person; and without a thought of 
the danger, insinuated himself through some hole in the wall into 
the forbidden precincts. If, when arrived in the presence of his 
nymph, he made a declaration of love, or whether he attempted to 
nqapress any preamble, whether the nymph lent a favourable ear, or 
4 ed Arieldng from the q)ot, no one knows; for in this country 

is mystery. It is known, however, that there suddenly issued 
the bushes four Moms armed with da^;ers, two of whom 
p|i|||M|| Igm them on one side, and two on the other; and that the 
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unfortunate young man would cither never have issued from the garden, 
or would have done so with some holes in his person, if the Gaid Hamed- 
Ben-Kason Buhammei had not suddenly appeared upon the scene, 
and with an imperious gesture arrested the four assaillunts, and given 
the fugitive time to get back to the palace with a whole skin. The 
news of the event flew about: there was great excitement, and the 
culprit received a solemn admonition in the presence of us all, while 

the Commandant, always witty, added on his own account a little 

sermon which produced a profound impression. “ The wives of others,” 
said he, “ and more especially the wives of Mussulmans, must bo let 
alone; and when one is with a European Embassy in Morocco, one 

must make up one’s mind not to bo a man. For, in Mahommettin 

countries, these woman cpiestions sjjeedily become political questions. 
It would indeed bo a fine responsibility, that of an honest yoimg 
fellow, who, not having boon able to resist an inconsiderate impulse, 
should drag Ms country into a war, the consotpicnces of which could 
not bo foreseen.” At this solemn discourse, the poor young man, 
who already saw the Italian fleet with a hundred thousand fighting men 
sailing towards Morocco because of him, showed himself so overwhelmed 
with the sense of his guilt that no further castigation was considered 
necessary. 

I should much like to know what conception these people have 
of their own military power, and their own valour in war, with 
respof?t to the power and bravery of Europeans. But I dare not 
question them directly on the subject, because they are very ready 
to take offence, and 1 fear that my questions might be mistaken for 
irony or brag. I have succeeded, however, touching lightly and with 
caution, in picking up something. As to the superiority of our 
military power they have no doubts; for, if any doubt remained in 
their minds thirty years since, when they had not yet met with any 
severe reverses from European armies, the wars with France and 
Spain, and principally the two famous battles of Isly and Tetuan, 
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would have dissipated them for ever. But with regard to bravery, 
it seems to me that they still think themselves much superior to 
Europeans, whose victories they attribute to their artillery, to discipline, 
and to what with them takes the place of strategy and tactics, namely, 
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craft; but not at all to their valour. It ap2)ears that they do not 
consider victories gaiT:ied by those means as real victories, nobly 
obtained. The common people also add to these the alliance with 
evil spirits, without which neither artillery nor craft would avail to 
conquer the Mussd^lman armies. Certain it is that to the j)ure-blooded 
AraAi wd to the 'Berbers, who are the warlike majority in Morocco, 
bravely cannot be nenied, or even the recognition of it restricted to 
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that common and indeterminate courage which in Europe is considered, 
with chivalric reciprocity, the property of all armies. For even 
taking into account the nature of the ground and the secret aid of 
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England, the army of Morocco, scattered, badly commanded, badly 
armed, badly jirovisioned, could not have confronted, as it did, for 
nearly a year, with a tenacity unexpected in Europe, the Spanish 
troops, highly disciplined, and furnished with all the newest offensive 
weapons, unless they had possessed great bravery in compensation for 
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the military power that they lacked. We may deny the name of 
true courage to that fanaticism whicli sends one man against ten, 
seeking a death that shall open for him the gates of Paradise; or to 
the savage fury which induces a soldier to dash his own brains out 
against a rock rather than fall into the enemy’s hands; or to the 
wild rage of a wotmded man, who tears the bandages from his 
wounds and frees himself at once from life and a prison ; or to 
the contempt of pain, the blind audacity, the brutal obstinacy, that 
seek death without any purpose to serve ; but we must admit at least 
that tliese are elements of courage, and it is incontestable that this 
people gave many such tremendous examples to Spain. After two 

months of warfare the Spanish army had taken but two prisoners, an 
Arab from the province of Oran, and a lunatic who had presented 
himself at the outposts; and at the sanguinary battle of Castillejos 
five men only, and those five wounded, fell into the hands of the 
victors. Tlieir traditional tactics arc to advance m masse against the 
enemy, to extend themseves rapidly, rush in, fire, and retreat i)rocipi- 
tately to reload. In great battles they dispose themselves in half- 
moon shape, artillery and infantiy’’ in the centre, and cavalry at the 
wings, which seeks to envelope the enemy and catch him between 
two fires. The supreme head gives a general order, but every inferior 
chief returns to the assault or retreats when he thinks fit, and the 
army easily escapes from the control of the head. Indefatigable 
horsemen, dexterous marksmen, imilinching at a defence, easily thrown 
into confusion in open ground, they glide like serpents, climb like 
squirrels, run like goats, pass rapidly from a bold assault to a pre- 
cipitous flight, and give an exaltation of courage that seems like 
furious madness, to a confusion and disorder without name. There 
are still in Morocco men who went mad with terror at the battle 
Idy; and it is known that when Marshal Bugeaud began his 
canonade, Sultan Abd-er-Rhaman cried out, ‘‘My horse! my horse!” 
ind leaping into the saddle fled precipitately, leaving in the camp 
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his musicians, his necromancers, his hunting dogs, the sacred standard, 
the parasol, and his tea, which the French soldiers found still boiling 
hot. 

I meet so many negroes in the streets of Fez that I sometimes seem 
to find myself in the city of the Sudan, and fool vaguely between me 
and Europe the immensity of the desert of Sahara. From the Sudan, 
in fact, the greater part of them come — a little less than three thousand 
in a year, many of whom are said to di^ in a short time from home- 
sickness. They are generally brought at the ago of eight or ten years. 
The merchants, before exposing them ff)r sale, fatten them with balls 
of cuscussh, try to cure them, with music, of their home-sickness, and 
teach them a few Arabic words ; which last augments their price, which 
is generally tldrty francs for a boy, sixty for a girl, about four hundred 
for a young woman of seventeen or eighteen who is handsome, and 
knows how to speak, and has not yet had a chihl, and fifty or sixty 
for an old man. The Emperor takes five ])cr (iont. on the imported 
material, and has a right to the first choice. The others are sold 
in the markets of Fez, Mogador, and Slorocoo, and separately, at 
auction, in the other cities. They all, without difficulty, embrace the 
Mohammedan religion, preserving, howcvt>r, many of their own strange 
superstitions, and the queer festn^als of their native (iountry, con- 
sisting of grotesque balls, which last three days and three nights 
consecutively, accoiiqianied liy diabolical music. They serve generally 
in the houses, are treated with kindness, are for the most part freed 
in reward for their service, and the way is open for them to the highest 
offices of state. Here, as elsewhere, it is said that they are now 
feverishly industrious, now torpidly lazy, sensual as monkeys, astute 
as foxes, fero(;ious us tigers ; but content with their condition, and in 
general faithful and gi’ateful to their masters; which, it would seem, 
is not the case where slavery is harder, as at Cuba, and where 
the liberty that they enjoy is excessive, as in Europe. The Arab and 
Moorish women refuse to accept them, and it is rare that a n^^ro 
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marries another than one of hia own colour ; hut the men, especially 
the Moors, not only seek them eagerly as concubines, but marry them 
as frequently as white women ; from which cause comes the great 

number of mulattoes of 
all shades who are seen 
in the streets of Morocco. 
What stratjge chances ! 
The ])oor negro of ten 
years old, sold in tlu; 
confines of the Sahara 
for a sack r)f sugar and 
a ])iecp of cloth, may — 
and the case can be 
cited — discuss 
years afterwards, as 
Minister of Moro(^co, a 
treaty of commerce with 
the Knglish Ambassador; 
and still more ])ossibly, 
the black girl baby, 
born in a filthy den, 
and exchanged in the 
shade of an oasis for 
Negro Slave a skill of brandj’^, may 

come to be covered with 

gems, and fragrant with perfumes, and clasped in the arms of the 
Sultan. 

For some days, walking about Fez, there presents itself to my 
mind with obstinate persistence, the image of a great American city, 
to which people from all parts of the world hasten, one of those 
which represent almost the type of that to which all new 
cifaes are slowly conforming themselves, and whose life is, perhaps. 
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an example of tliat which, in another centurj’', will bo the life of 
all ; a city whose image cannot present itself to any European side 
by side with that of Fez, without exciting a smile of pity, so enor- 
mous is the difference which separates them 
in the road of human progress; and yet, the 
more 1 fix my thoughts upon that city, the 
more I feel conscious of a doubt that saddens 
me. I see those broad, straight, endless streets, 
with their long perspectives of gigantic tele- 
graph poles. “It is the hour for closing the 
workshops and warehouses. Torrents of work- 
men, workwomen, and children pass on foot, 
in omnibuses, in tramway curs, almost all 
following the same direction, towards a dis- 
tant quarter of the town ; and all have the 
same anxious, melancholy aspect, and seem 
worn out with fatigue. Dense clouds of coal- 
smoke pour from the innumerable chimneys of 
the factories, descend into the streets, throw 
their black shadows over the splendid shop- 
windows, and the gilded lettering of the signs 
that cover the houses up to the roofs, and 
the crowd that, with bent heads and rapid 
step, swinging their arms, fly silently from 
the places where all day long they have 
laboured. From time to time the sun parts 
the dismal veil which industry has spread over the capital of labour; 
but these sudden and fugitive beams, instead of Tnaking it more 
cheerful, only illuminate the sadness of the scene. All the faces 
have the same expression. Everybody is in haste to reach home in 
order to “economise” his few hoirrs of repose, after having drawn 

the largest possible advantage from the long hours of work. Every one 
p P 
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8661118 to suspect a rival in his neighbour. Every one bears the stamp 
of isolation. The moral atmosphere in which these people live is not 
charily, it is rivalry. A great number of families live in the hotels, 
a life which condemns the wife to solitude and idleness. All day 
long the husband attends to his business out of the house, coming 
in only at the hour for dinner, which he swallows with the avidity 
of a famished man. Then he returns to his galley. Boys, at the 
age of five or six years, are sent to school, they go and come alone, 
and pass the rest of their time as they 2>lea8e, in the enjoyment of 
perfect liberty. The iiatenial authority is almost nil. The sons 

receive no other education than that of the common school, arrive 

quickly at maturity, and from infancy are jm'pared for the fatigues 
and struggles of the over-excited, strained, and adventumus life which 
is before them. The existence of the man is merely one long and 
single campaign, an uninterrupted succession of combats, marches and 
countermarches. The sweetness, the intimacy of the domestic hearth 

have but a small ])art in his feverish and militant life. Is he happy? 

Judging by his sad, wearied, anxious countenance, often delicate and 
unhealthy, it is to be doubted. The excess of continued work breaks 
down his strength, forbids him the jdcasures of the intellect, and jn’events 
him from communing with his own soul. And the woman suffers even 
more. She sees her husband but once a day, foi* half-an-hour at most, 
and in the evening, when he returns tired out, and goes to bed; and 
she cannot lighten the burden which ho carries, nor particiimto in liis 
labours, cares, and pains, because she does not know them ; for there is 
no time for an interchange of thought and feeling between the couido.” 

The city is Chicago, and the writer who describes it is the Baron 
de Hubner, a great admirer of America. Now my doubt is this: I do 
not know which of the two cities, Fez or Chicago, to compassionate 
most. I feel, however, that if I were a Moor of Fez, and a Christian 
siHMdd take me into one of these great civilised cities and ask me if I 
did not envy him, 1 shotdd laugh in his face. 
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This morning Selim told me, in his own fashion, the famous history 
of the bandit Arusi ; one of the many talcs that go about from mouth 
to mouth from the sea to the desert ; founded, however, on a real and 
recent fact, many witnesses to which are still living. 

A short time after the war with France, Sultan Abd-er-Rhaman 
sent an army to punish the inhabitants of the Rif, who had bximed a 
French vessel. Among the various Sheiks who were ordered to denounce 
the culprits was one named Sid-Mohammed Abd-el-Djebar, already 
advanced in years, who, being jealous of a certain Arusi, a bold and 

handsome youth, placed him, though innocent, in the hands of the 

General, who sent him to bo incarcerated at Fez. Rut he only remained 
about a year in prison. After his release he went to Tangiers, remained 
there some time, and then suddenly disappeared, and for a while no one 
know what had become of him. But shortly after his disappearance, 
there were rumours all over the province of Garb of a band of robbers 
and assassins wliich infested the country between Rabat and Laracce. 
Caravans were attacked, merchants robbed, Caids maltreated, the Sultan’s 
soldiers poignarded; no one dared any more to cross that part of the 
country, and the few who had escaped alive from the hands of the 

bandits came back to the towns stupefied with terror. 

Things remained in this state /or a good while, and no one had 
been able to discover who was the chief of the band, when a merchant 
from the Rif, attacked one night by moonlight, recognised among the 
robbers the young Arusi, and brought the nows to Tangiers, whence it 
spread rapidly about the province. Arusi was the chief. Many others 
recognised him. lie appeared in the duars and villages, by day as well 
as by night, dressed as a soldier, as a Caid, as a Jew, as a Christian, 
as a woman, as an ulema, killing, robbing, vanishing, pursued from 
every quarter, but never taken, always unexpected in his approach, 
always under a new disguise, capricious, fierce, and indefatigable ; and he 
never went very far away from the neighbourhood of the citadel El 
Mamora ; a fact which no one could understand. The reason was this : the 
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Gaid of the citadel El Mamora was no other than the old Sheik Sid- 
Mohammed Abd-el-Djebar, who had placed Arusi in the hands of the 
Sultan’s general. 

At that very time Sid-Mohammod had just given his daughter 
in marriage, a girl of marvellous beauty, named liahmana, to the son 
of the Pashk of Salk, who was called Sid-All. The nuptial feasts 
were celebrated with great pom]'), in the presence of all the rich 
young men of the province, who came on horseback, armed, and dressed 
in their best, to the citadel El Mamora ; and Sid-All was to conduct 
his bride to Salk, to his father’s house. The cortege issued from 
the citadel at night. It had to pass through a narrow defile formed 
by two chains of wooded hills and downs. First went an escort of 
thirty horsemen ; behind these, Rahmana, on a mule, between her 
husband and her brother ; behind her, her father, the Caid, and a crowd 
of relations and friends. 

They entered the defile. The night was scmie, the bridegroom 
held Rahmana by the hand, the old Caid smoothed his beard ; all 
were cheerful and unsuspccjtiug. 

Suddenly there burst upon the stillness of the night, a formidable 
voice, which cried: — 

“Arusi salutes thee, 0 Sheik Sid-Mohummod Abd-el-Djebar!” 

At the same moment, from the toj) of the hill, thirty muskets 
flashed, and thirty shots rang out. Horses, soldiers, friends and 
relations, fell wounded or dead, or took to flight ; and before the 
Caid and Sid-All, who were untouched, could recover from their 
bewilderment, a man, a fury, a demon, Arusi himself, had seized 
RahTnaTin.^ placed her before him on his horse, and fled with the 
q)eed of the wind towards the forest of Mamora. 

The Caid and Sid- All, both resolute men, instead of, giving way 
to n vain despair, took a solemn oath never to shave their heads 
until iSiey had been fearfully avenged. They demanded and obtained 
iddiero from the Sultan, and began to give chase to Arun, who had 
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taken refuge witli his band in the great forest of Mamora. It was 
a most fatiguing warfare, carried on by coups de main, ambuscades, 
nocturnal assaults, feints, and ferocious combats, and went on for 
more than a year, driving, little by little, the band of marauders 
into the centre of the forest. The circle grew closer and closer. 
Many of Arusi’s men were already dead with hunger, many had 
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fled, many had been killed lighting. The Caid and Sid-All, as their 
vengeance seemed to draw near, became more ferocious in its pursuit; 
they rested neither night nor day, they breathed only for revenge. 
But of Arusi and Rahmana they could learn nothing. Some said 
they were dead, some that they had fled, some that the bandit had 
first killed the woman and then himself. The Caid and Sid-Ali 
began to despair, because the further they advanced into the forest, 
and the thicker the trees, higher and more intricate became the 
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bushes, the vines, the brambles, and the junipers ; so that the horses 
and dogs could no longer force a passage through them. At last 
one day, when the two were walking in the forest almost discouraged, 
an Arab came towards them and said that he had seen Arusi hidden 
in the reeds, on the river-bank at the extremity of the wood. The 
Gaid hastily called his men together, and dividing them into two 
companies, sent one to the right and the other to the left, towards the 
river. After some time, the Caid was the first to see rising from the 
midst of the reeds, a phantom, a man of tall stature and terrible aspect — 
Arusi. Everybody rushed towards that point, they searched in vain, 
Arusi was not there. “ He has crossed the river ! ” shouted the Caid. 

They threw themselves into the stream, and gained the opposite bank. 

There they found some footprints, and followed them, but after a 
little, they failed. Suddenly the horsemen broke into a gallop along 
the river brink. At the same moment the attention of the Caid was 
drawn to three of his dogs, who had stopped, searching, near a clmnp 
of reeds. Sid- All Was the first to run to the spot, and ho found near 
the reeds a largo ditch, at the bottom of which were some holes. 

Jumping into the ditch, he introduced his musket into one of the 

holes, felt it pushed back, and fired; then calling the Caid and the 
soldiers, they searched here and there, and found a small round 
aperture in the steep bank just above the water. Arusi must have 
entered by that opening. “Dig!” shouted the Caid. The soldiers 
ran for picks and shovels to a neighbouring village, and digging, 
presently came upon a sort of arch in the earth, and under it a cave. 

At the bottom of the cave was Arusi, erect, motionless, pale as 
death. They seized him: he made no resistance. They dragged him 
out: he had lost his left eye. He was bound, carried to a tent, laid 
on the ground, and as a first taste of vengeance, Sid- All cut off one 
by one all the toes of his feet and threw them in his face! This done, 
eiz soldiers were set to guard him, and Sid- All and the Caid with- 
drew to another tent, there to arrange what tortures they should 
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inflict before cutting off his head. The discussion was prolonged; for 
each one tried to propose some more painful torture, and nothing seemed 
horrible enough ; the evening came, and nothing was decided. The 
decision was put off until the next morning, and they separated. , 

An hour afterwards the Caid and All were asleep, each in his 
tent; the night was very dark, there was not a breath of wind, not 
a leaf moving, nothing was hoard but the murmur of the river, and 
the breathing of the sleeping men. Suddenly a formidable voice broke 
the silence of the night: — 

“Arusi salutes thee, O Sheik Sid-Mohammed Alul-el-Djehur !” 

The old Caid sprang to his feet and hoard the rapid bout of 
a horse’s feet departing. Ho called his soldiers, who came in haste, 
and shouted, “My horse! my horse!” They sought his horse, the most 
superb animal in the whole Garb: it was gone. They ran to the 
tent of Sid- All: he was stretched to the ground, dead, with a poignard 
stuck in his left eye. The Caid burst into tears; the soldiers went 
off on the track of the fugitive. They saw him for an instant, like 
a shadow ; then lost him ; again saw him ; but ho s2)od like the 
lightning, and vanished n<jt to be seen again. Nevertheless they 
continued to follow, all the night, until they reached a thick wood 
where they halted to await the dawn. , When daylight apiieai'od, they saw 
far off the Caid’s horse ajiprouching, tired out and all bloody, filling the air 
with lamentable neighings. Thinking that Arusi must be in the wood, 
they loosed the dogs and advanced sword in hand. In a few minutes they 
discovered a dilapidated house half hidden among the trees. The dogs 
stopped there. The soldiers came to the door, and levelling their muskets 
let them fall with a cry of amazement. Within the four ruined walls lay 
the corpse of Arusi, and beside it, a lovely woman, splendidly dressed, with 
her hair loose on her shoulders, was binding up his blooding feet, sobbing, 
laughing, and murmuring words of despair and love. It was Rahmana. 
They took her to her father’s house, where she remained three days without 
speaking one word, and then disappeared. She was found some time after- 
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wards in the ruined house in the wood, scratching up the earth with her 
hands, and calling on Arusi. And there she stayed. God,” said the 
Arabs, “had called her reason back to Himself, and she was a saint.” 
Whether she is still living or not, no one knows. She was certainly living 
twenty years ago, and was seen in her hermitage by M. Narcisse Cotte, 
attached to the Consulate of France at Tangiers, who told her story. 

Thmre is not now a comer of Fez that is unknown to xis ; and 
yet it seems as if wo had only arrived yesterday, so varied is the 
aspect of the place, so much does every object revive in us the sense 
of our solitude, so little do we become habituated to the curiosity 
that we create. And this curiosity is in no wise lessened, although 
by this time we have been seen over and over again by every native 
of Fez. Timidity, on the other hand, is lessened, and antipathy, perhaps, 
a little ; the children come nearer and touch om: garments, to feel 
what they are made of; the women look at us with forbidding glances, 
but they no longer turn back when they see us conung; curses are 
more rare, the soldiers do not use their sticks so much, and the blows 
that Ussi received were, it is to be ho])ed, the first and last blows with 
a fist that I shall have to rej)ort in Italy. And although, in our walks 
through the city, we are followed and preceded by a crowd, 1 think 
we could now go out alone without danger of death. Already the 
people, according to the soldiers’ testimony, have given each of us a 
name, according to Moorish custom: the doctor is “the man with the 
spectacles;” the Vice-Consul is “ the man wdth the flat nose ;” the C’aptain is 
“the man with the black boots;” Ussi is “ the man with the white handker- 
chief;” the Commandant, “the man with the short legs;” Biseo, “the man 
with the red hair;” Morteo, “the velvet man,” because ho is dressed in 
velvet; and myself, “the man witli the broken shoe,” because a pain in 
my foot obliged me to make a cut in my boot. They commegit much upon 
our doings, it appears, and say that we are all ugly, not one excepted, not 
evvb Ae cook, who received this intelligence with a laugh of scorn, and 
dapped his hand on a pocket in his vest, where he had a letter from 
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his sweetheart. And it seems to me that they find us, or pretend to 
find us ridiculous, because, in the streets, they laugh with a certain 
ostentation every time that one of us slips, or hits his head against a 
branch of a tree, or loses his hat. Nevertheless, and despite the variety 
of the landscape, this 
population all of one 
colour, and without ap- 
parent distinction of 
rank, this silence broken 
only by an eternal rustle 
of slippers and mantles, 
these veiled women, these 
blind, mute houses, this 
mysterious life, all end 
by producing a dreadful 
tedium. Wo must bo 
within doors at sunset, 
and may not go out 
again. With the day- 
light ceases all trade, 
every movement, every 
sign of life ; Fez is no 
more than a vast necro- 
polis, where if perchance 
a human voice is heard, the war Minuter. 

it is the howl of a mad- 

man, or the Hhriek of one who is being murdered; and he who insists 
upon going about at any cost, must be accompanied by a patrol with 
loaded muskets, and a company of carpenters who at every three 
hundred paces must knock down a gate that stops the way. In the 
daytime the city supplies no news beyond some woman found in the 
street with a dagger in her heart, or the departure of a caravan, or 
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ttie arrival of a governor or vice-governor of some province who has 
been thrown into prison, the bastinado administered to some dignitary, 
a festival in honour of some saint, or other things of the same character 
brought to us in general by Mohammed Ducal6 or Schcllal, who are our 
two perambulating journals. And these events, with what I daily see, 
and the singular life I lead, give me at night such strangely intricate 
dreams of severed heads, and deserts, of harems, prisons, Fez, Timbuetoo 
and Turin, tlxat wlien I wake in the morning, it takes me some minutes 
to find out what world 1 am in. 

How many beautiful, grotesque, horrible, absurd, and strange figures 
will live in my memory for ever ! My head is full of them, and when I 
am alone I make them pass before me one by one, like the figures in a 
magic lantern, with inexpressible jdeasure. There is Sid-Buker, the 
mysterious being who comes three times every day, wrapped in a great 
mantle, with head down, half-closed eyes, pale as death, stealthy as 
a spectre, to confer secretly with the Ambassador, and vanishes like a 
figure in a phantasmagoria, without any one observing him. There is the 
favourite servant of Sid-Moussa, a handsome young mulatto, graceful as 
a girl, elegant as a prince, fresh and smiling, who goes leaping up and 
down the stairs, and salutes j’ou with a sort of coquetry, bowing profoundly 
and extending his hand as if ho were tlirowing kisses. There is a soldier 
of the guard, a Berber, bom in the Atlas Mountains, a countenance that 
one cannot see without a shudder, and who fixes upon me a cold, per- 
fidious, immoveable glance, as if he meant to kill me ; and the more I 
try to avoid him the more I meet him, and ho seems to divine the dread 
with which he inspires me, and to take a satanic pleasure in it. There 
is a decrepit old woman, whom 1 saw in the door of a mosque, naked 
as she was bom, except for a formless rag about her hi])s, with her 
head as bald as the palm of my hand, and a body so deformed that 
1 made an exclamation of horror, and was disturbed for some time by 
tbe aright of her. There is the mischievous Moorish woman, who, entering 
Iw house as we were passing by, threw o£E in furious haste the caic that 
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covered her, and giving us a glimpse of her handsome, straight, and 
well-made figure, and a sparkling glance, shut the door. There is the 
very old shopkeeper, with a face at once ridiculous and frightful, so bent 
over that when he stands in the back of his dark niche he seems almost 
to touch his toes with his chin ; he keeps only one eye open, and that is 
hardly visible ; and every time I pass his shop, and look in at him, that 
eye opens large and round, and shines with a sort of mocking smile 
that gives me a kind of anxious feeling. There is the beautiful little 
Moorish girl of ten years old, with her hair loose about her shoulders, 
dressed in a chemise bound round the waist with a green scarf, who, in 
attempting to jump from one terrace to another lower one, got caught by 
her chemise upon the comer of a brick, and was held dangling ; and she, 
knowing that she was seen from the palace of the Embassy, and unable 
to get up or down, raised the most despairing shrieks, and all the women 
in the house came, shaking with laughter, to her assistance. There is 
the gigantic mulatto, a madman, who, pursued by the fixed idea that the 
Sultan’s soldiers are seeking him to cut his hand off, flies through the streets 
like some wild thing held in chase, convulsively shaking liis right arm as if 
it were already mutilated, and giving the most frightful yells, which can 
be hoard from one end of the city to the other. There are many, many 
more ; but the one who rises oftonost before my memory is a negro, of 
about fifty years of ago, a servant of the palace, a little more than a yard 
high, and a little less than a yard wide, a contented spirit, who is always 
smiling and twisting his mouth towards his right ear; the most gro- 
tesque, the most absurdly ridiculous figure that ever appeared under the 
vault of heaven ; and it is of no use for me to bite my fingers, and tell 
myself that it is ignoble to laugh at human deformity, and shame myself 
in many ways', the laugh breaks out in spite of me — ^there must be in it 
some mysterious intention of Providence — it must break out. And — I 
really cannot help it — ^the idea presents itself, what a capital pipe-bowl 
he would make! 

As the day of departure draws near, the merchants come in crowds to 
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the paJace, and buying goes on with The rooms, the court, and 

tile gallery have taken the aspect of a bazaar. Everywliere long rows of 
vaaes, embroidered slippers, cushions, carpets, caics. Evciytliing in Fez 
that is most gilded, most arabosqucd, most dear in price, is passed before 
our eyes. And it is worth while to see how they sell, these people, 
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without a word, without a flitting smile, only making the sign of yes or 
no witii the head, and going away, having sold or not having sold, with 
the same automaton faces that they brought. Above all, the painters’ room 
u fine, converted into a great bric-d-brac shop, full of saddles, stirrups, 
iguna, caftans, ra^ed scarfs, pottery, barbaric ornaments, old girdles of 
WonMHi, come from Heaven knows where, that have perhaps felt the pressure 
^ tibe Sidtan’s arms, and next year will appear in some grand picture at 
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Naples or New York. One kind of thing only is wanting, namely 
antique objects, records of the various peoples who have conquered and 
colonised Morocco ; and although it is known that such are often found 
underground and among the ruins, it- is not possible to get them, because 
every object so found has to bo carried to the authorities, and whoever 
finds one hides it; and the authorities, ignorant of their value, destroy 
or sell as useless material the little that finds its way to them. In this 
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way, a few years ago, a bronze horse and some small bronze statues, which 
were found in a well near the remains of an aqueduct, were broken up 
and sold for old (•oj)per to a Jew dealer in second-hand goods. 

To-day J had a warm discussion with a merchant of Fez, with the 
intention of finding out what opinion the Moors held of European 
civilisation ; and for that reason I did not trouble myself to refute his 
argument]^ exccjit when it was necessjiry to give him line. He is a hand- 
some man of forty, of an honest and severe countenance, who has visited, 
in his commerce, the principal cities of Western Europe, and who lived 
a good while at Tangiers, where he learned some Spanish. I had 
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ezdianged a few words with him some days ago, & propoi of a small piece 
of stuff woven of silk and gold, which he pretended to be worth ten 
marengM. But to-day, attacking him upon the subject of his travels, a 
conversation ensued which his companions listened to witli astonishment, 
although they could not understand it. I asked him. then what impression 
the great cities of Europe had made upon liim ; not expecting, however, 
to hear any great expression of admiration, because I knew, as every- 
body knows, that of the four or five hundred merchants of Morocco who 
go every year to Europe the greater part return to their own country 
more stupidly fanatical than at first, when they do not return more 
rascally and vicious ; and that if they were all amazed at the splendour 
of our cities, and at the marvels of our industries, not one of them 
would be touched in the soul, moved in the mind, spurred on to imitate, 
to attempt; not one persuaded of the complex inferiority of his own 
country ; and certainly not one, ev'cu if he experienced such sentiments, 
who would be ready to express them, and still less to diffuse them, 
through the fear of calling down upon liimself the accusation of being a 
renegade Mussulman and an enemy to his country'. 

“ What have you to say,” I asked, “ of our groat cities V” 

He looked fixedly at me, and auswered coldly, “Large streets, fine 
shops, handsome palaces, fine offices — and all clean.” 

With this he appeared to think that he had said all that could bo said 
In our honour. 

“ Did you see nothing else that was handsome and good ? ” I asked. 

He looked at me as if to inquire what I supposed he was likely to 
have found. 

“ Is it possible” (I insisted) “that a reasonable man like yourself, who 
has seen coxmtries so wonderfully different and superior to his own, does 
not speak of them at least with astonishment, at least with the vivacity 
with which a boy from a dmr would speak of a Pashk’s palace? What 
does wstonish you then in the world? What kind of people are you? 
Who ean oomprdbend you?” 
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PmlfJne listed,’ ho answered, coldly ; “in my turn I do not under-, 
stand you. Wlien I have told you everything in which I tliink you superior 
to us, what do you wish more ? Do you wish mo to say what I do not 
think ? I tell you that your streets are wider than ours, your shops finer, 
your palaces richer, it seems to mo that I have said all. I will say one 
thing more : that you know more than wo do, because you have books and 
read.” 

1 made a gesture of impatience. 

“Do not be impatient, caballero,” ho went on quietly; “you will 
acknowledge that the first duty of a man, the first thing which renders him 
estimable, and that in which it is of the utmost importance that a comitry 
should be superior to other countries, is honesty ; will you not ? Very well, 
in the matter of honesty I do not at all believe that yoii are superior to us. 
And that is one thing.” 

“ Gently. Exidain first what you mean by honesty.” 

“ Honesty in trade, cahallero. The Moors, for example, in trade some- 
times deceive the Europeans, but you Europeans deceive us Moors much 
more often.” 

“ The cases are rare,” T answered, for the sake of saying something. 

“ Cases rare ! ” ho exclaimed, warmly. “ Cases of every day occur- 
rence ” (and here I would like to report exactly his broken, concise, and 
childish language). “Proof! Proof 1 I at Marseilles. I am at Marseilles. 

I buy cotton. 1 choose the thread, thick like this. I say : this number, 
this stamp, this quantity, send. 1 pay, I depart, arrive at Morocco, receive 
cotton, open, look, same number, saTiio stamp — thread three times smaller ! 
good for nothing ! loss, thousands of francs ! I run to Consulate — nothing. 
Oiro, another. Merchant of Fez orders blue cloth in Europe, so many 
pieces, so wide, so long, agreed, paid. Receives cloth, opens, measures: 
first pieces right ; under, shorter ; last, half a yard shorter I not good for 
cloaks, mcAshant ruined. Otro, otro. Merchant of Morocco orders in 
Europe, thousand yards gold galloon for officers, and sends money. 
Galloon comes, cut, sewed, worn — copper! Y otros, y otros, y otros!” 
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With this he lifted his face to the sky, and then turning abruptly to me : 
“ More honest you ? ” 

I repeated that these could only be exceptional cases. He made no 
reply. 

“More religious you?” he asked then, shortly. “No!” and after a 
moment : “ No ! Enough to go once into one of your mosques.” 

“ You say,” he went on, encouraged by my silence, “ in your country 
there are fewer matamientos (murders)?” Here I should have been em- 
barrassed to answer. Wliat would he have said if 1 had confessed that in 
Italy alone there are committed tliree thousand homicides a year, and that 
there are ninety thousand prisoners on trial and condemned ? 

“ I do not believe it,” he said, reading my answer in my eyes. Not 
feeling myself secure upon this ground, 1 attacked him with the usual 
arguments against polygamy. 

He jumped as if I had burnt him. 

“Always that!” he cried, turning red to his very cars. “Always 
that ! as if you had one woman only ! and you want to make us believe it I 
One wife is really yours, but there are those of los oiroa, and those who are 
de iodos y de nadie, of everybody and nobody. Paris! London! Cafds 
full, streets full, theatres full. Vergtiema ! and you reproach the 
Moors!” 

So saying, he pulled the beads of his rosary through his trembling 
fingers, and turned from time to time with a faint smile to make me 
understand that his anger was not against me, but against Europe. 

Seeing that he took this question rather too much to heart, 1 
changed the subject, and asked him if he did not recognise greater 
convenience in our manner of living. Here he was very comic. He 
had his arguments all ready. 

“It is true,” he answered, with an ironical accent; “it is true. 
Sim ? Parasol. Rain ? Umbrella. Dust ? Gloves. To walk ? A 
sthik. To look? An eye-glass. To take the air? A carriage. To sit 
down? Elastic cushions. To eat? Music. A scratch? The doctor. 
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Death ? A statue. Eh ! how many things you have need of ! What 
men, por Dios ! What children ! ” 

In short, he would not leave mo anything. Ho even laughed at 
oiir architecture. 

“ Che! che!” said he, when I talked of the comfort of our houses. 
“ There are thi’eo hundred of you living in one house, all a-top of one 
another, and then you go up, and up, and up — and there is no air, and 
no light, and no garden.” 

Then I spoke of laws, of government, of liberty, and the like ; and 
as ho was a man of intelligence, I think I succeeded, if not in making 
him understand all the differences in these respects between his country 
and ours, at least, in introducing some gleams of light into his mind. 
Seeing that he could not meet me on this groutid, he suddenly changed 
the subject, and looking at me from head to foot, said, smiling, “ Mai 
veetidos ” (Badly dressed). 

I replied that dress was of small importance, and asked him if ho 
did not recognise our superiority in this, that instead of sitting for 
hours idly, with our legs crossed on a mattress, we employed our time 
in many useful and amusing ways. 

He gave mo a more subtle answer than 1 had expected. He said 
that it did not appear to him a, good sign to have need of so many 
ways of passing the time. Life alone, then, was for us a punishment, 
that wo could not rest an hour doing nothing, without amusement, 
without wearing ourselves out in the search for entertainment ? Were 
we afraid of ourselves? Had wo something in us which tfmuented us? 

“ But see,” I said, “ what a dull spectacle your city presents, what 
solitude, what silence, what misery. You have been in Paris. Compare 
tlie streets of Paris with the streets of Fez.” 

Here ^le was sublime. He sprang to his feet laughing, and more 
in gesture than in words, gave a jesting description of the spectacle 
winch is presented by our city streets. “Come, go, run; carts here, 
wheelbarrows there; a deafening noise, drunken men staggering along, 
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gendemen buttoning up their coats to save their purses ; at every step 
a g^oard, who looks as if at eveiy step he saw a thief ; old people and 
children who are in constant danger of being crushed by the carriages 
of the rich j impudent women, and even girls, horror ! who give pro- 
voking glances, and even nudge the yomig men with their elbows; 
eveiybody with a cigar in his mouth; on every side people going into 
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shops, to eat, to drink, to have their hair dressed, to look in mirrors, 
to put on gloves; and dandies planted before the doors of the caftSs to 
whisper in the ears of other people’s wives who are passing; and that 
i^culous manner of saluting, and walking on the toes, and swinging, 
and jumping about ; and then, good heavens, what womanish curiosity ! ” 
Ai^ touching this point, he grew warm, and told how one day, in an 
l^ritan cily, having gone out in his Moorish dress, in a moment there 
iiad gadiered a crowd, who ran before and behind him, shouting and 
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laughing, and would scarcely lot him walk, so that he had to go back 
to his hotel and change his dress. “ And that is the way they act in 
your country!” ho wont on. “That thoy do so here is not surprising, 
for thoy never see a Christian ; but in your country, where they know 
how wo aro dressed, because they have pictures of us, and send their 
painters here with macliines to take our portraits ; among you who know 
BO much, do you think that such things ought to happen?” 

After which he smiled courteously, as if to say, “ All this is no 
reason why wo should not bo friends.” 

Then the conversation turned upon European manufactures, railways, 
telegraphs, and great works of public utility; and of these ho allowed 
mo to talk without interruption, assenting from time to time with a nod. 

Wlion I had finished, however, ho sighed, and said, “ After all, 
what aro all those things worth if wo must all die?” 

“ Finally,” I concluded, “ you would not change your condition 
for ours?” 

He stood a moment thoughtful, and replied, “Xo, because you aro 
no longer lived than we are, nor are you more healthy, nor better, 
nor more religious, nor more contented. Leave us, then, in peace. 
Do not insist that everybody should live as you do, and be happy 
according to your ideas. Let us all stay in the circle where Allah has 
plaeed us. For some good purpose Allali stretched the sea between 
hlurope and Africa. Let us respect His decree.” 

“ And do you believe,” I demanded, “ that you will always 
remain as you arc ? that little by little we shall not make you change ?” 

“I do not know,” he answered. “ You have the strength, you 
win do what you please. All that is to happen is already written. But 
whatever happens Allah will not abandon His faithful people.” 

With this he took my hand, pressed it to his heart, and went 
majestically away. 

This morning at sunrise I went to see the review which the Sultan 
holds three times a week in tlio square where he received the Embassy. 
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As I went out at the gate of the Nicchia del Burro, 1 had a first 
taste of the manoeuvres of the artillery. A troop of soldiers, old, middle- 
aged, and boys, all dressed in red, were running behind a small cannon 
drawn by one mule. It was one of the twelve guns presented by the 
Spanish Government to Sultan Sid-Mohammed after the war of 1860. 
Every now and then the mule slipjiod, or turned aside, or stopped, and 
the whole band began to yell and to strike at her, dancing and giggling, 
as if it was a carnival car they were conducting. In a distance of about 
a hundred paces they stopped ten times. Now the little bucket fell off, 
now the rammer, now something else; for everything was hung on the 
carriage. The mule zig-zagged along at her own caprice, or ratlier 
wherever tlie cannon pushed her in coming down over the inequalities 
of the ground; everybody gave orders which no one obeyed; the big 
ones cuffed the small ones, the small ones cuffed the smaller ones, and 
they all cuffed each other ; and the cannon remained pretty much in the 
same place. It was a scene to have thrown General Lamarmora into a 
tertian fever. 

On the left bank of the river there were about two thousand foot 
soldiers, some lying on the ground, some standing about in grouj)s. In 
the square enclosed between the walls and the river the artillery; four 
guns were firing at a mark ; beliind, the guns stood some soldiers, and a 
tall figure in white — the Sultan. From the place where 1 stood, how- 
ever, I could scarcely distinguish his outline. He seemed from time to 
time to speak to tlie artillerymen, as if he wore directing them. On the 
opposite side of the square, near the bridge, there was a crowd of Moors, 
Arabs, and blacks, men and women, people from the city and country- 
people, gentlemen and peasants, all assembled together, and waiting, I was 
told, to be called one by one before the Sultan, from whom they wished 
feyour or justice; for the Sultan gives audience throe timqs a week to 
whosoever wishes to speak with him. Some of these poor people had, 
pechaps, come from distant places to complain of the exactions of the 
Oovenior, mr to beg for pardon for their relatives in prison. There were 
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ragged women and tottering old men ; all the faces were weary and sad, 
and upon them could be read both impatient desire and dread to appear 



before the Prince of true Believers, the supreme judge, who in a few 
minutes, with few words, would perhaps decide the fate of their whole 
lives. I could not see that they had anything at their feet or in their 
hands, and for this reason I believe that the reigning Sultan has 
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ducontinued tiie custom, which formerly existed, of accompanying every 
petition with a present, which was never refused, however small, and 
consisted sometimes of a pair of fowls or a dozen of eggs. I walked 
about among the soldiers. Tlie boys were divided into companies of 
thirty or forty each, and were amusing themselves by running after one 
another and playing a sort of leap-frog. In some of those groups, how- 
ever, the diversion consisted in a sort of pantomime, which, when I 
imderstood its meaning, made me shudder. They were representing the 
amputation of the hands, decapitation, and other kinds of punishment, 
which they had doubtless often witnessed. One boy represented the caid, 
another the victim, and a third the executioner; the 'N'ictim, when his 
hand was cut off, made believe to plunge the stump into a vessel of pitch ; 
another pretended to pick up the hand and throw it to the dogs; and 
the spectators all laughed. 

The gallows-bird faces of the greater part of these youthful soldiers 
are not to be described. They were of all shades of colour, from ebony 
black to orange yellow ; and not one of them, even among the youngest, 
had preserved the ingenuous expression of cliildhood. All had something 
hard, impudent, cynical, in their eyes, that inspired pity rather than anger. 
No great perspicacity is necessary to understand that they could not be 
otherwise. Of the men, the greater part of them were dozing, stretched 
out on the groimd ; others were dancing negro dances in the midst of a 
circle of spectators, and making all sorts of jokes and grimaces ; others, 
again, fencing with sabres, in the same way as at Tangiers, springing about 
with the action of rope-dancers. The officers, among them many rene- 
gades, who were to be recognised by their faces, their pipes, and a 
certain something of superior care in their dress, walked about apart, 
and when I met them, turned their eyes away. Beyond the bridge, in 
a place apart, about twenty men, muffled in white mantles, were lying 
on the grotmd, one beside the other, motionless as statues. 1 drew near, 

saw that they all wore heavy chains on wrist and ankle. They 
wore persons condemned for common offences, who were dragged about 
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by the army, and thus pilloried in the sight of all. As I approached 
they all turned, and fixed upon me a look that made me retreat at 
once. 

I left the soldiers, and went to rest myself under the shade of a 
palm tree, on a rising, ground, whence I could command the whole plain. 
I had been there but a few minutes, when I saw an ofiicer detach himself 
from a group, and come slowly towards me, looking carelessly about 
him, and hiunming a tune, as if to avoid notice. He was a short, stout 
mEin of about forty, wearing a sort of Zouave dress, with a fez, and 
without arms. 

When I saw him near, I had a sensation of disgust. Never have I 
seen outside of the assize court a more perfidious countenance. I would 
have sworn to his having at least ton murders on his conscience, 
accompanied by assaults on the person. 

He stopped at a couple of paces from me, fixed two glassy eyes 
upon me, and said, coldly, “ Bon jour, monsieur.'*’ 

I asked him if he were a Frenchman. “Yes,” he replied. “I am 
from Algiers. I have been here seven years. I am a captain in the 
army of Morocco.” 

Not being able to compliment him on his position, I kept silence. 

“ (Pest comme ga,” he continued, speaking quickly. “ I came away 
from Algiers because 1 could not bear the sight of it any more. tP4tais 
obUg4 de vivre dans un cercle trop 4troit” (he meant, perhaps, tho halter). 
“ European life did not suit my tastes. I felt the need of change.” 

“And are you more contented now?” I inquired. 

“ Most content,” he answered, with affectation. “ The country is 
lovely, Muley>el*Hassan is the best of sultans, tho people are kind, I 
am a captain, 1 have a little shop, I exercise a small trade, I hunt, I 
fidi, I make excursions into the mountains, I enjoy complete liberty. I 
would not ^ back to Europe, you see, for all the gold in the world.” 

“ Do you not wish to see your own country again ? Have you 
forgotten even France?” 
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*‘What is France to me!” he replied. “For me Franco has no 
existence. Morocco is my coimtry.” And ho shruggod his shoulders. 

His cynicism revolted me; I could scarcely believe it; I had the 
cariosity to probe him a little more deeply. 

“ Since you left Algeria,” I asked, “ have you had no news of 
events in Europe?” 

“ Pas m mot^' he answered. “ Here nobody knows anything, and 

I am very glad not to know any- 
thing.” 

“ You do not know then that 
there has been a great war be- 
tween France and Prussia?” 

He started. “(2«* n vaincu .^” 
he asked, quickly, fixing his eyes 
upon me. 

“ Prussia,” I replied. 

He made a gesture of sur- 
j)rise. I told him in a few words 
of the disasters that had befallen 
France, tlie invasion, the taking 
of Paris, the loss of the two pro- 
vinces. He listened with his head 
bent down and liis eyebrows knit; then he roused himself and said, 
with a kind of effort, “ G^est 4gal — I have no country, it is no affair 
of mine,” and bent his head again. I observed him steadily, and he 
saw it. “ Adieu, Monsieur,” he said, abruptly, in an altered voice, and 
walked quickly away. 

“All is not dead within him yet!” I tliought, and was glad. 

Meantime the artillery had ceased its fire, the Bultan Jiad retired 
under a white pavilion at the foot of a tower, and the soldiers began 
to ifefile before him, unarmed, and one by one, at about twenty paces 
one from the other. As thm« was not beside the Sultan, or in front 
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of the pavilion any officer to read the names, as with us, in order to 
COTtify the existence of every soldier on the rolls (and I am told 
there are no rolls in the army of Morocco), 1 could not understand the 
purpose of the review, unless it was for the Sultan’s amusement; and 
I was tempted to laugh. But, upon second thoughts, the primitive 
and poetic idea in the sight of that African monarch, high-priest, and 
absolute prince, yoiing, gentle, and in all simplicity standing three 
hours alone in the shadow of his tent, and three times in every week 
seeing his soldiers pass before him one by one, and listening to the 
prayers and lamentations of his unhappy subjects inspired mo instead 
with a feeling of respect. And since it was the last time that I should 
see him, I felt a sudden rush of sympathy towards him as I turned 
away. “Farewell,” 1 thought, handsome and noble prince!” and as 
his gracious white figure disappeared for ever from my eyes, I felt a 
sensation in my breast as if, in that moment, it had been stamped 
upon my heart. 

The ninth of June: the lost day of the sojourn of the Italian 
Embassy at Fez. All the Ambassador’s demands have been conceded, 
the afEairs of Ducal^ and Schellal arranged, visits of leave-taking made, 
the last dinner of Sid-Moussa submitted to, the usual presents from the 

Sultan received: a fine black horse, with an enormous green velvet 

• 

saddle embroidered with gold for the Ambassador ; gilded and damascened 
sabres to the officials of the Embassy; a mule to the second dragoman. 
The tents and boxes were sent forward this morning, the rooms are 
empty, the mules are ready, the escort awaits us at the gate of Nicchia 
del Burro, my companions are walking up and down the court, expecting 
the signal for departure, and I, seated for the last time upon the edge 
of my imperial bed, note down in a book upon my knee my last im- 
pressions of Fez. What are they? What is left at last at the bottom 
of my soul by the spectacle of this people, this city, this state of 
things? If my thought penetrates at all under the pleasing impressions 
of wonder and gratified curiosity, I find a mingling of diverse smitiments, 
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which leave my mind uncertain. There is a feeling of pity for the 
decay, the debasement, the agony of a warlike and knightly race, who 
left so luminous a track in the history of science and art, and now have 
not even the consciousness of their past glory., There is admiration for 
what remains in them of the strong and beautiful, for the virile and gracious 
majesty of their aspect, dress, demeanour, and ceremonies; for evor)'^- 
thing that their sad and silent life retains of its antique dignity and 
simplicity. There is displeasure at the sight of so much barbarism at 
so short a distance from civilisation, and that this civilisation should 
have so disproportionate a force in rising and expanding, that in so 
many centuries, and always growing on its own ground, it has been 
unable to cross two hundred miles of sea. There is anger at the thought 
that, to the great interest of the barbarism of this part of Africa, the 
civilised states prefer their own small local and mercantile interests ; and 
diminishing thus in the minds of this people, by the spectacle of their 
mean jealousies, their own authority, and tlmt of the civilisation which 
they desire to spread, render the undertaking always more difficult and 
slow. Finally, there is a sentiment of vivid pleasure, when I think 
that in this comitry another little world has been formed in iny brain, 
populous, animated, full of new personages who will live for ever there, 
whom I can evoke at will, and can converse with them, and live again in 
Africa. But with this glad feeling * conies another which is sad, the 
inevitable sentiment tliat throws a shadow over all our serene hours and 
drops a drop of bitterness into all our pleasures — that which the Moorish 
merchant expressed when he demonstrated the vanity of the great efforts 
of civilised people to study, to seek, to discover ; and then this beautiful 
journey seems to me only the rapid passage of a fine scene in the spectacle 
of an hour, which is life; and my pencil drops from my hand, and a 
dark discouragement takes possession of me. Ah ! the voice of Selam 
calls mel We must go, then. To return to the tent, to the warlike 
aMMBuvres, the wide plains, the great light, the joyous and wholesome 
file iff the encampment. Farewell, Fez ! Farewell, sadness ! My little 
| ‘/Alnean world is again iUominated with rose colour. 
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iFTER twenty-four days of city life the caravan im- 
pressed me as a new spectacle. And yet nothing 
was changed, excej)t that beside Mohammed Ducalb rode 
the M(ior, Schellal, who, although his business had been 
amicably settled, thought it more prudent to return to 
Tangiers under the wing of the Ambassador than to 
remain in Fez under that of his Government. An acute 
observer might also have observed upon our faces, if he 
were a pessimist, a certain annoyance ; if an optimist, a 
calm serenity, which was derived from a profound consciousness in all, 
that we had left behind in the Imperial capital no pining beauty, no 
ofPended husband, no distracted family. On all our faces also shone the 
thoiight of return — ^that is, on as much as could be seen of them under the 
umbrellas, veils, handkerchiefs, with which most of us had concealed our 
heads for shelter against the ardent sun and suffocating dust. Alas ! here 
was the great change. The sun of May was changed into the siin of 
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June, the tiliermomet^ marked forty-two degrees (centigrade) at the 
moment of departure, and before us lay two hundred miles of African soil. 
To return to Tangiers we had to go to Mechincz, from thence to 
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Laxaoce, thou along tlie shore of the sea to Arzilla, and from Arzilla to 
Ain-Dalia, where we had first encamped. 

We took three days to go to Mechinez, distant from Fez about fifty 
kilomettes. 

. The country did not present any marked differences to that which 
had tmTened in going to Fez : always the same fields of grain and 
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barley, in some of which they were beginning to reap ; the same black 
dmn, the same vast spaces covered with dwarf palms and lentiscus, those 
grand undulations of the land, rocky hills, dry beds of torrents, solitary 
palms, white tombs of saints, splendidly peaceful and infinitely sad. But 
because of the neighbourhood of the two great cities, we met more people 
thirn on the way between Tangiers and Fez : caravans of camels ; droves 
of cattle; merchants bringing troops of beautiful horses to the markets 
of Fez ; saints preaching in the desert; couriers on foot and on horseback; 
groups of Arabs armed with reaping-hooks; and some rich Moorish 
families going to Fez, with their servants and chattels. One of these — 
the family of a wealthy merchant known to Ducalfe — formed a long 
caravan. First came two servants armed with muskets ; and behind 
them the head of the family, a handsome man of a stem countenance, 
with a black beard and a white turban, riding a richly caparisoned 
mule ; with one hand he held the reins, and sustained a child of two or 
three years old, seated before him in the saddle ; with the other he 
clasped the hand of a woman completely veiled — perhaps lus favourite 
wife — ^who rode behind liim astride of the mule’s crupper, and who held 
him round the waist as if she meant to suffocate liim, perhaps in fear 
of us. Other women, all with veiled faces, came riding on other mules 

behind the master; armed relations, boys, black servants; women with 

# 

babies in their arms ; Arab servants with muskets on their shoulders ; 
mules and asses laden with mattresses, pillows, coverings, plates, and 
other matters ; and finally more servants on foot, bearing cages full of 
canary-birds and parrots. 

The women, as they passed us, wrapped their veils more closely about 
them, the merchant did not look at us, the relations gave us a timid 
glance, and two of tlie children began to cry. 

From these spectacles we were diverted on the third day by a sad 
event. Poor Doctor Miguerez, attacked at our second resting-place by 
the atrociqus pain of sciatica, had to be transported to Mechinez in a 
litter, hastily made of a hammock and two curtain-poles, and suspended 
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between two mules; and this depressed us all. The caravan was divided 
into two parts. I cannot express how painful it became to see, as we 
often did, that litter appear behind us on the top of a hill and slowly 
descend into the valley, surrounded by soldiers on horseback, muleteers, 
servants and friends, all grave and silent as a funeral cortdge, now and 
then stopping to bend over the sick man, and then going on, signing to 
us from afar that our poor friend was growing worse. It was a painful 
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spectacle, but a fine one also, giving to* the caravan the air of the afflicted 
escort of a wounded Sultan. 

On the first day we encamped still in the plain of Fez ; on the second, 
on the right bank of the Mduma River, at about five hours from Mechinez. 
Hmre wo had a very pleasant adventure. Towards evening we all went 
down to the bank of the river, about half a mile from the camp, near 
a large duar, from which all the inhabitants came out to meet us. There 
was a bridge there of masonry; one single arch, of Arab construction, 
and old, but still entire and solid ; and beside it the remains of another 
bridge, partly embedded in the high rocky bank, and partly fallen into the 
bed of tbe river. On the opposite shore, at about fifty paces from the 
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bridge, there was a dilapidated wall, some traces of foundations, and a 
few big hewn stones that seemed to have once belonged to an important 
building. The country all about was deserted. The ruins, we were told, 
were those of an Arabian city, called Mduma, built upon the remains of 
another city anterior to the Mussulman invasion. "We set to work to search 
among the stones for any traces of Roman construction ; but wo found or 
recognised none, to the manifest satisfaction of the Arabs, who doubtless 
believed that we were seeking, on the faith of some of our diabolical books, 
some hidden treasures of the Itumli (Romans), from whom, according to 
them, all Christians are direct descendants. 

Captain de Boccard, however, recrossing the bridge to return to 
the camp, saw down in the river, on the top of an enormous fragment 
of almost pyramidal form, some small square stones, which looked to 
him as if they had characters engraved upon them; and the fn,ct 
that they were there, as if placed there on purpose to be seen from 
the bridge, made the supposition of value. The Captain manifested 
his intention of going to see what they were. Everybody advised 
him not to. The river banks were very steep, the bottom encum- 
bered with pointed rocks, scattered at some distance from each other, 
the current strong and rapid, the fragment of ruin on which the 
stones lay was very high, and either impossible or very dangerous 
of access. But Captain do Boccqfd is one of those persons who are 
impossible to move when once their purpose is fixed: they will do it, 
or die. Wo had not yet done dissuading him, when he was already 
down the bank, just as he was, with his horseman’s boots and spurs. 
A hundred Arabs were looking on, some fringed along the river Ka-Tilra^ 
some leaning over the parapet of the bridge. As soon as they under- 
stood what the Captain was going to do, the enterprise appeared to 
them so desperate, that they began to laugh. When they saw him 
stop on the* edge of the water and look about as if seeking a passage, 
they imagined that his courage had failed, and all burst out into 
insolently sonorous laughter. « Not one of us,” one cried, in a loud 
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Yoioe, ^‘has ever succeeded in climbing up there: we shall see 
whether a Nazarene can do it.” 

And certainly no other of us Italians could have done it. But he 
who attempted it was, as it happened, the most active personage in 
the Embassy. The laughter of the Arabs gave him the final impulse. 
He gave a spring, disappeared into the midst of the bushes, reappeared 
upon a rock, vanished again, and so from rock to rock, springing like 
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a cat, clinging, and climbing, and slipping, over and over again risking 
a fall into the river, or the breaking of his bones, came to the foot 
of the piece of ruin, and without taking breath, clinging to every root 
and eve^ projection, he reached the top, and stood erect upon it like 
a statue. We all drew a long breath, the Arabs were amazed, and 
Italian honour was safe. The Captain, like a noble victor, deigned 
not even a glance at his crestfallen adversaries, and as soon as he had 
•iiBsfied himself that the supposed engraved stones were nothing but 
fragments of mortar that had fallen from the bridge, came down by 
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the other side, and with a few jumps gained the shore, where he was 
received with the honours of a triumph. The transit from Mduma to 
Mechinez was a succession of optical illusions of so singular a character, 
that if it had not been for the suffocating heat, we should have been 
immensely amused by them. At about two hours from the encamp- 
ment, we saw, vaguely gleaming afar off in a vast naked plain, the 
white minarets of Mechinez, and rejoiced that we were so near our 
journey’s end. But what had seemed to us a plain was in realily an 
interminable succession of parallel valleys, separated by large waves 
of land all of equal height, which presented the aspect of one 
continued surface; so that as we went forward the city was per- 
petually hidden and again revealed, as if it were peeping at us; 
and besides that, the valleys being broken, rocky, and traversed 
only by winding and difficult paths, our road yet to be accomplished 
was at least double in distance to what it appeared to be; and it 
seemed as if the city withdrew as we advanced; at every valley 
our hearts opened to hope, and at every hill we despaired again, and 
voices weak and high were heard, and lamentable sighs, and angry 
propositions to renounce any future voyage to Africa, for whatever 
purpose or under whatever conditions; when suddenly, as we came 
out of a grove of wild olives, the city rose before us, and all our 
lamentations were lost in exclama'tions of wonder. 

Mechinez, spread upon a long hill, surrounded by gardens, boimd 
by three ranges of battlemented walls, crowned with minarets and 
palms, gay and majestic, like a suburb of Constantinople, presented 
herself to our eyes, with her thousand terraces drawn white against 
the azure of the sky. Not a cloud of smoke issued from all that 
multitude qf houses ; there was not a living soul to be seen, either pn 
the terraces or before the walls; nor was there a sound to be heard: 
it seemed a deserted city, or a scene in a tlieatre. 

The dinner tent was pitched in a bare field, at two hundred paces 
from one of Hie fifteen gates of the city, and in a few minutes we 
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sat down to satisfy, as some elegant prose writer remarks, our 
natural talent for food and drink.” 

We were scarcely seated, when there issued from the city gate, 
and advanced towards the encampment, a company of horsemen 
superbly dressed, and preceded by foot-soldiers. 

It was the Governor of Mechinez, with his relatives and officials. 
At about twenty paces off they dismounted from their horses, which 
were covered with trappings in all the colours of the rainbow, and 
rushed towards us shouting all together in one voice, “Welcome! 
Welcome ! Welcome ! ” 

The Governor was a young man of a mild comitenance, with black 
eyes and blacker beard; all the others, men of forty or fifty, were tall, 
bearded, dressed in white, and as neat and perfumed as if tliey had 
come out of a box. They all pressed our hands, passing round the 
table with a tripping step, and smiling graciously, and then took their 
places behind the governor. One of them, seeing a bit of bread on 
the groimd, picked it up and put it on the tabic, saying something 
which probably meant, “ Excuse me ; tlie Koran forbids the wasting of 
bread: I am doing my duty as a good Mussulman.” The governor 
offered us the hospitality of his house, which was accepted. Only the 
two artists and I remained in the camp, and waited until it should be 
cool before going into the city. 

Selam kept us company, and related to us the woifders of Mechinez. 

“At Mechinez are the most beautiful women in Morocco, the finest 
ga^ens in Africa, and the most beautiful imperial palace in the world.” 
Thus he began; and in fact Moclunez does enjoy such fame in the 
empire. ' To be a native of Mechinez is, for a woman, to be beautiful, 

for a man, to be jealous. The Imperial Palace, founded by 
Mnl^-Imael, who in 1703 had in it four thousand women and eight 
hundred and sixty-seven children, had an extent of two miles of 
ciilibuit, and was ornamented with marble columns, brought partly from 
the ruins of the cify of Pharaoh, near Mechinez, and partly from 
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Leghorn and Marseilles. There was a great hall, or alkazar, where 
the most precious European tissues were sold; a vast market, joined 
to the city by a road ornamented with a himdrod fountains; a park 
of immense olive-trees; seven large mosques; a formidable gamson 
with artillery, that held the Berbers of the motmtains in check; an 
imperial treasure of five hundred millions of francs; and a population 
of fifty thousand inhabitants, who were considered as the most cultured 
and the most hospitable in the empire. 

Selam described in a low voice and with mysterious gestures tbe 
place where the treasure was kept, the amount of wliich no one knows; 
but it must have been much decreased in the last wars, if even it is 
, still worthy of the name of treasure. “Within the palace,” he said, 
“there is another palace all of stone, which receives the light from 
above, and is surrounded by three ranges of walls. It is entered by 
an iron door, and within there is another, and yet another iron door. 
After these tlircc doors there is a dark, low, passage, where lights are 
necessary, and the pavement, walls, and roof are all of black marble, and 
the air smells like that of a sepulchre. At the end of the corridor, there 
is a great hall, and in the middle of it an opening wliich leads to a 
deep subterranean place, where three himdrcd negroes, four times a 
year, shovel in the gold and silver money which the Sultan sends. 
The Sultan looks on while this is* done. The negroes are shut up for 
life in the palace,' and never come out until they are carried out dead. 
And around the great hall there are ten earthen jars which contain the 
heads of ten slaves who once tried to steal. Muley Soliman cut o:S all 
their heads as soon as the money was in its place. And no man ever 
came out of that palace alive except our lord the Sultan.” 

He related these horrors without the least sign of disapproval, evm 
with an admiring accent, as if they were superhuman and fatal events, 
which a mw must not judge, nor feel any oilier sentiment concerning 
them save one of mysterious respect. 

“ There was once a king of Mechinez,” he resumed, with unelter- 
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able gravity, standing erect before our tent, with his hand on the hilt 
of his sabre, “ who wished to make a road from Mochinez to Morocco, 
bordered by two high walls, so that even the blind could go from one 
place .to the other without a guide. And this perverse and cruel king 
had a ring by whose power ho could call all the demons to his service. 
And he called them, and made tliem work at the road. '^Phere were 
thousands and thousands of them, and every one of them carried stones 
that a himdred men could not have moved an inch, and those who 
would not work, the king had them built up alive in the wall, and their 
bones can still be seen.” (They can still be soon, indeed, but they are 
the bones of Christian slaves, which are also found in the walls of 
Sal^ and Rabat). 

“And the wall was built for the length of a day’s joumej', and 
everybody rejoiced, thinking that it would soon be finished. But that 
king was displeasing to Allah, and Allah did not choose that the wall 
should be finished. One day when he v/as riding along, a ])oor country- 
woman stopped him, and said, ‘ Wlierc, 0 audacious king, is this 
road to end ? ’ ‘In hell,’ answered the king, iti a rage. ‘ Go down 
there, then!’ cried the woman. At these words the king fell from his 
horse dead, the walls crumbled away, the dcnu)ns scattered the 
stones over the country, and the road remains to this day unfinished 
for ever.” < 

“ And do you believe that all this is true, Selam ? ” I asked. 

“ Certainly,” he answered, astonished at my doubt. 

“Do you believe in demons V” 

“ Of course I believe in them ! 1 should like to see the time when 

we would not believe in them!)!” 

“But have you ever seen d^ne?” 

“Never! And for that reasiun I believe that there are no more of 
Ihrai on earih, and when I hear a\ny one say, ‘Take care how you pass 
lught through such or such a pK^e, because there are demons there,’ 
I go -at onoe, and go in first mysen, becatise I know that the demons 
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arc men, and with a good horse between my knees, and a good musket 
in my hand, I am afraid of nobody.” 

“And why, in your opinion, are there no more demons now, if 
there were some once?” 

“Why, because the world was not always the same as it is now. 
I might as well ask you why men were once taller, and the days longer 
than they are now, and why beasts could talk.” And he went off 
shaking his head with a compassionate air. 

On that day, as the Ambassador was dining in the city, Selam and 
the others did nothing but gallop between the town and the tents, to the 
great amusement of the artists and myself, because the contrast between 
the majesty of their aspect and the humility of their office had neyer 
struck us before. There, for instance, was Hamcd, mounted on a superb 
black horse, comirig out at a gallop from the battlemented gate of 
Mechinez, and darting off at full speed across the country. His tall 
turban gleamed in the sun with the whiteness of snow; his large blue 
mantle floated on the wind like a royal gannent; his poignard glittered; 
the whole of his martial and gracious figure presented the dignity of a 
prince and the boldness of a warrior. What romantic fancies are excited 
in the mind by tlio vision of that handsome Mussulman cavalier fl ying 
like a phantom under the walls of a mediaeval city I Whither goes he ? 
To carry off the loveliest daughter of the Pasha of Faraone? to defy 
the valorous Caid of Uazzan, betrothed to the lady of his love ? to pour 
out his griefs into the bosom of the aged Saint who has prayed for 
eighty years on the top of Mount Zerhun, in the sacred zania of Muley- 
Edris? 

Nothing of the sort; he is coming bat'k to camp to get a plate 
of fried potatoes for the Ambassador. 

Towards sunset the two painters and myself, mounted on mules, and 
escorted by four foot-soldiers of the governor of Mechinez, set out for 
the dty, our guard having put away their muskets, and being armed 
only with sticks and knotted cords. Before starting, however, we 
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axxanged with them, through interj)rcter Hamed, that whenever we all 
should clap our hands tlirice, in whatever quarter of the city we might 
be, they were to conduct us at once back to the encampment. 

Passing two outside gates, divided by a steep ascent, wo foimd 
ourselves in the centre of the city. The first impression was one of 
agreeable surprise. Mechinez, which we had fancied as more melancholy 
than Fez, was, on the contrary, a gay city, full of verdure, traversed 
by many winding streets, but broad, and bordered by low houses and 
garden walls that allowed the tops of the beautiful hills around to bo 
seen. On every side there rose above the houses a minaret, a palm, a 
battlemented wall; at every step a fountain or an arabesqued door ap- 
peared ; there were oaks and leafy fig-troes in the streets and squares, 
and everywhere air, and light, and the odour of the fields, and a certain 
gentle peacefulness, as of a princely city, fallen, but not dead. After 
many turns, we came out in a vast sf]uare, oj)posite the monumental 
palace of the Q-ovemor, resplendant with many-coloured mosaics of great 
beauty; and, at that moment, the level rays of the setting sun striking 
full upon it, it glittered like the pearl-encrusted palaces of the Oriental 
legends. A few soldiers were going through the powder-play {guioco dellii 
polvere), about fifty sen’-ants and guards were sitting on the groxmd 
before the door; the piazza was Resorted. It was a fine spectacle. 
That illuminated facade, those horsem'en, the towers, the solitude, and the 
sunset formed altogether a picture so completely Moorish, breathed so 
vivid an air of other times, presented in one frame so many stories, 
so much poetry, so many dreams, that we stood rapt before it. From 
thence the soldiers led us to sec a great exterior gate of noble design, 
covered from top to bottom with delicate and many-coloured mosaics, 
which glowed in the sim like jewels set in ivory; and 'the painters 
sketched it in all haste before we returned to the city. Uqtil now, the 
Ifieople we met by the way had shown themselves only curious, and it 
seemed to us that they even regarded us with more benevolent eyes 
tiiaa Ihe pc^nilation of Fez. But suddenly, without a shadow of reason, 
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their humour changed. Some old women began to show us the whites 
of iheir eyes, then some boys tlirow stones at our mules’ legs, and 
then a troop of ragamuffins began to run beside us and behind us, making 
a most infcnial noise. The soldiers, meantime, wore in no humour for 
compliments. Two placed themselves in front and two behind us, and 
they began a real combat with the rabble, striking the nearest with 
their sticks, throwing stones at those far away, and chasing the most 
insolent. Hut it was all lab«)ur thrown away. Not daring to retort 
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with stones, the rabble began to throw rotten oranges, bits of lemon-])eel, 
dry sticks, and the shower became so heavy, that it seemed to us more 
prudent to advise the soldiers to desist from further provocation. But 
the soldiers «verc provoked, and eitlier did not or would not hear us, 
and continued the battle with increasing fury. Indignant at their 
brutality, we warned them with imperative gestures to desist. But the 
wretches thought we were reproving them for too much mildness, and 
went on worse than ever. By way of addition, two boys of ten and 
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twelve years old now joined ns — ^possibly relations of the soldiers — and 
armed with sticks; they too began to distribute the most desperate 
blows to men, women, asses, mules, near and far, until even the soldiers 
themselves counselled moderation. And at every blow they turned and 
looked at us, as if to ask us to take note of their zeal in our defence ; 
and as we were in fits of laughter, they were encouraged and went on 
worse than ever. Now what will happen? we said to each other. A 
scandal ! A revolution I Already the beaten ones grumbled, and some 
raised their hands against the boys; w'O must got out of the city as 
soon as may be. But Biseo still hesitated, when a stone struck my 
mule on the head, and a carrot alighted on the back of Ussi’s nock. 
Then we decided to clap our hands as agreed upon. But even this in- 
nocent signal provoked a tumult. The soldiers, to show that they 
understood, responded by clapping tlieir own hands ; the i)eople in the 
square, thinking that they were being made game of, clapped theirs, 
and the oranges and lemons continued to rain upon us, together with 
curses loud and deep; and when at last we reached the gate, and rode 
down towards the camp, they still yelled after us from the walls, 
“Accursed be thy father! May thy ra(!e be exterminated! May God 
roast thy great-grandfather ! ” 

Thus did Mechinez receive us, and fortunate for us it was that she 
is the “most hospitable city in the empire.” 

On the following morning there was brought to the camp a litter for 
the doctor, made in twenty-four hours by the best carpenters in Mechinez, 
who would certainly have taken twenty-four days in its construction, if 
the G-ovemor had not used certain arguments to which there was great 
risk in being deaf. It was a heavy and badly made machine, which 
looked more like a cage for the transportation of wild beasts ^than a litter 
for a sick man; much better made, however, than anything we could 
contrive; and the workmen who completed it under our eyes were so 
proud of it, and so sure of our admiration, that they trembled with 
emotion at dieir work, and at every word from us sent flashes from their 
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eyes. When Morteo put the money in their hands they thanked him 
gravely, and went away with a triumphant smile, which meant — 
“Ignorant proud ones, we have let you see what we can do!” 

Towards evening wo left Mecliinez, and travelled for two hours 
over the loveliest country that was ever seen in his dreams by an ena- 
moured painter. I see, I feel still the divine grace of those verdant 
hills, sprinkled with rose-trees, myrtles, oleanders, flowering aloes; the 
splendour of that city gilded by the sun, hiding from our sight minaret 
by minaret, palm-tree by palm-tree, terrace by terrace, and the air 
impregnated with inebriating jierfume, and the waters reflecting the 
thousand colours of the escort, and the infinite melancholy of that rosy 
sky. I still see and feel all this, and know not how to describe it. 
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was noon of tho fifth day after our departure 
^ from Fez, when, after a five hours’ ride through 
a succession of deserted valleys, we passed once 
more tlirough the gorge of Beb-el-Tinca, and saw 
again before us the vast plain of the Sebh inun- 
dated by a white, ardent, imjdacable light, of 
which the memory alone makes my face glow. All, except the Am- 
bassador and the Captain, who participated in tho fabled virtue of 
the salamander, that lives in fire without being burned, covered their 
heads like brethren of the Misericordia, wrapped themselves in their 
mantles and cloaks, and without a word, with heads down, and eyes 
half closed, descended into the terrible plain, confiding in the clemency 
of God. Once the voice of the Commandant was heard announcing that 
a horse was dead already. One of the baggage-horses had fallen dead. 
No one made any comment. ^‘Horses” — added the Commandant, spite- 
fully — “always die finV^ These words also were received in mortal 
silence. In about half-an-hour another faint voice was heard, asking 
Ussi to whom he had bequeathed his picture of Bianca Cappello. 
T|uoughoat the journey these were the only words heard.'' The heat 
opfunBoed all. Even the soldiers were silent. The Caid, Homed Ben- 
R ss eP y in c^ite of the great turban that diaded his visage^ was dripping 
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wiih sweat. Poor general! That very morning he had shown me an 
attention that I shall remember all my life. Noticing that I lagged 
behind, he came up, and banged my mule with such heartfelt zeal, that 
in a few moments I was carried at a gallop in front of all the others, 
bouncing in my saddle like an india-rubber automaton, and reached the 
camp five minutes in advance of them all, with my inside upside down, 
and my heart full of gratitude. 

That day no one came out of lus tent until the dinner hour, and 
the dinn er was silent, as if all were still oppressed by the heat of the 
day. One event alone aroused some excitement in the camp. We were 
at dessert, when we heard a sound of lamentation proceeding from the 
escort’s quarters, and at the same time the noise of regular blows, as of 
some one being whipped. Thinking it to bo some joke of the servants 
and soldiers, we took, at first, no notice of it. But suddenly the cries 
became excruciating, and we heard distinctly, in an accent of sup- 
plicating invocation, the name of the founder of Fez — “ Muley-Edris I 
Muley-Edris ! Muley-Edris I ” 

We all rose at once from the table, and running to the quarter 
whence the noise proceeded, arrived in time to see a sad spectacle. 
Two soldiers held suspended between them, one by the shoulders, the 
other by the feet, an Arab servant; a third was furiously flogging him 
with a whip ; a fourth held up *a lantern ; the rest stood round in a 
circle, and the Caid looked on with folded arms. 

The Ambassador ordered the instant release of the victim, who went 
off sobbing and crying, and asked the Caid what this meant. ** Oh* 
nothing, nothing,” he answered ; “ only a little correction.” He then 
added that the man was punished because he had persisted in throwing 
little balls wf cuscussh at his companions, a grave offence, in a Mussul- 
man a sacrilege, because he is commanded to respect eveiy kind of 
aliment produced by the earth as a gift of God. As he spoke, the 
poor Caid, a kind man at heart, did not succeed in concealing, however 
he might wish to do so, the pain and pity that he felt at being forced 
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to ui^ict the castigation ; and this sufficed to restore him to his place in 
my heart. 

In the night we were awakened by a burning hot wind from the 
east, which drove us panting from our tents, in search of air that we 
could breathe; and at dawn we resumed our journey under a sky that 
announced a hotter day than the preceding one. The heavens were 
covered with clouds, on one side all on fire with the rising sun, and 
broken here and there by dazzling beams of light ; on the opposite side 
all was black, striped by oblique streaks of rain. From this troubled 
sky there fell a strange light, which seemed to have passed through a 
yellow veil, and tinted the stubble fields with an angry sulphurous 
colour that offended the eye. Far off the wind raised and whirled 
about with furious rapidity immense clouds of dust. The country was 
solitary, the air heavy, the horizon hidden by a veil of leaden-coloured 
vapour. Without ever having seen the Sahara, I imagined that it might 
sometimes present that same aspect, and was about to say so, when 
Ussi, who has boon in Egjqjt, sto 2 >ping suddenly, exclaimed in wonder: 
“ This is the desert ! ” 

After four hours’ journey we arrived ujwn the bank of the Sebh, 
where we were met by twenty horsemen of the Beni-Hassen, led by a 
handsome boy of twelve, the son of the Governor, Sid-Abdallah. They 
came to meet us at a gallop, with the usual shouts and discharges of 
musketry. 

The camp was pitched in all haste near the river, in a bare piece 
of ground, full of deep gullies ; and having breakfasted quickly, we 
wifhdrew^ to our tents. 

This was the hottest day of the journey. 

I will try to give a distant idea of our torments. Let the gentle 
reador prepare his or her heart to feel profound compassion. 1 wipe 
Qgy dripping brows, and begin. 

%.t ten o’clock in the morning, when my two companions and I 
.withdrew to our tent, ffie thermometer marked forty-two degrees centi- 
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grade in the shade (about 106" Fahrenheit). For about an hour the 
conversation continued animated. After that we began to find a certain 
difficulty in tenninating our periods, and were reduced to simple propo- 
sitions. Tlien, as it cost too much fatigue to jmt subject, verb, and 
attribute together, we stopped talking, and tried to sleep. It was 
useless. The hot beds, the flies, thirst, and restlessness, would not let 
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us close an eye. After much fretting and fuming, we resigned 
ourselves to stay awake, and tried to cheat the weary time in some 
occupation. But it could not be done. Cigars, pipes, books, maps, all 
dropped frAn our nerveless hands. 1 tried to write: at the third line 
the page ^as bathed in the perspiration that streamed from my fore- 
head like water from a squeezed Eq)onge. I felt my whole body 
traversed by inniunerable springs, which intersected, followed, joined 
each other, forming confluents and streams, running down my arms 
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and hands, and watering the ink in the point of my pen. In a few 
minutes, handkerchiefs, towels, veils, everything that could serve the 
purpose, were as wet as if they had been dipped in a bucket. We had 
a barrel fall of water: we tried to drink, it was boiling. We poured it 
out: it had hardly touched the earth when no trace of it could be seen. 
At noon the thermometer marked forty-four and a half degrees. The 
tent was an oven. Everything we touched scorched us. I put my 
hand on my head, and it felt like a stove. The beds heated us so that 
we could not lie down. I tried to put my foot outside the tent, and 
the groimd was scorching. No one spoke any more. Only now and 
then was heard a languid exclamation : “ It is death.” “ I cannot bear 
this.” I shall go mad.” Ussi put his head out of the tent for an 
instant, his eyes starting out of his head, m\irmurcd in a suffocated 
voice, “ I shall die,” and disappeared. Diana, the poor dog, lying 
down near the Commandant’s bod, panted as if she were at her last 
gasp. Outside of the tent no human voice was heard, no human being 
was visible, the camp scorned deserted. The horses neighed in a 
lamentable manner. The doctor’s litter, standing near our tent, cracked 
as if it were splitting in pieces. Suddenly wo heard the voice of Selam 
running by, and calling out, One of the dogs is dead.” 

*^Oue!” answered the faint voice of the Commandant, facetious 
to the last. * 

At one o’clock the thermometer marked forty-six and a half 
degrees. Then even complaints ceased. The Commandant, the Vice- 
Consul and I lay stretched on the ground motionless, like dead bodies. 
In the whole camp the Ambassador and the Captain were perhaps 
the only Christians who still gave signs of life. I do not remember 
how long this condition lasted. I was steeped in a sort of stupor, 
dreaming with my eyes open, and a thousand confused images of 
oodl spots and frozen objects chased each other through my brain: 
1 muh sipinging from a rock into a lake, I was putting the back of 
jDj node against the spout of a pump, I was building a house of 
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ice, I was devouring all the ices in Naples, and the more I sprinkled 
myself with water and drank cool drinks, tiie hotter, the thirstier, 
the wilder I became. At last the Captain exclaimed in a sepulchral 
voice : “ Forty-seven ! ” • It was the last voice I remember to have heard. 

Towards evening the son of the Governor of the Beni-Hassen, 
the boy whom we had seen in the morning, came to visit the 
Governor in the name of his father, who was ill. He entered the 
camp on horseback, accompanied by an officer and two soldiers, who 
took him in their arms when he dismounted, and advanced witK 
solemn step towards the Ambassador, trailing his long blue mantle 
like a robe, with his left hand upon the hilt of a sabre longer than 
himself, and his right extended in salutation. 

In the morning, seen on horseback, he had seemed a handsome 
boy ; and he had indeed beautiful pensive eyes and a small pallid 
oval face; but on foot, we saw tliat ho was rickotty and deformed. 
From this no doubt came his melancholy looks. In aU the time he 
remained with us, no smile moved his lip, his face never brightened 
for a moment. He looked at us all with a profound attention, and 
answered the Ambassador’s questions with short sentences, spoken in 
low tones. Once only a gleam of pleasure came into his eyes ; it 
was when the Ambassador told him that he had admired, in the 
morning, his bold and graceful riding; but it was only a gleam. 

Although all our eyes were upon him, and this was probably the 
first time that he had appeared in an official capacity before a 
European embassy, he showed no shadow of embarrassment. He slowly 
drunk his tea, ate some sweetmeats, whispered in the ear of his 
officer, settled two or three times his little turban on his head, looked 
attentively at our boots, and showed that he was a little bored; then, 
in taking l^ve, he pressed the Ambassador’s hand to his breast, and 
returned to* his horse with the same royal gravity with which he had 
approached the tent. 


* About 114|* Fahienbdt. 
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Lifted into the saddle by his attendants, he said once more, 
Peace be with you!” and galloped ofp, followed by his small and 
hooded stafiP. 

That same evening several sick people came to consult the doctor, 
who, with the dragoman Solomon and a company of soldiers, liad 
started a little earlier for Tangiers, by the way of Alkazar. Among 
the rest came a poor half-naked boy, loan, and with his eyes in such 
a state that he could see with difficulty, while he seemed exhausted 
with fatigue. “ Wliat do you want ? ” asked Morteo. “ I seek the 
Christian physician,” he answered in a trembling voice. When he 
hoard that he was gone, ho stood a moment as if stunned, and then 
cried out in despair: ‘‘Am 1 to lose my sight then! I have come 
eight miles to be cured by the Christian physician ! I must see 
him ! ” and he broke out into sobs and tears. Morteo put some 
money into Ins hand, which he received with indifEerence, and 
pointing out the way which the doctor had taken, told liim that if 
he walked quickly ho might porhaj)8 overtake liim. The boy stood 
a moment imcertain, looking with eyes full of tears, and then slowly 
limped away. 

The sun went down that evening under an immense pavilion of 
gold and flame colour, and striking across tlie plains his last blood- 

f 

coloured beams, set behind the straight line of the horizon like a mon- 
strous glowing disk that was sinking into the bowels of the earth. 

And the night was almost cold ! 

In the morning at sunrise, we were «)n the left bank of the Sebh, 
at the same point where we liad crossed coming from Tangiers ; and 
we had hardly reached it before we saw aiipear upon the opposite bank, 
with his officers and soldiers, the governor Sid-Bekr-el-Abbaicsi, with the 
same white vesture, and the same black horse caparisoned in sky blue, 

t 

witis which he had the first time appeared. 

^ But the passage of the rivw presented this time an unforeseen 
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Of the two boats on which we wore to cross, one was in pieces; 
the other broken in more than one place, and half sunk in the mud of 
the shore. The little dmr inhabited by the boatmen’s families, was 
deserted; the river was dangerous to ford, and no other boat to be had 
except at a distance of a day’s journey. How wore we to cross, and 
what was to bo done? A soldier swam across and carried the notice to 
the Grovemor, who sent another soldier by the same road to explain. 
The boatmen had boon notified the night before to hold themselves in 
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readiness for the passage of the .Ambassador and his suite, who would 
arrive in the morning; but finding the boats in an unserviceable con- 
dition, and not being capable, or not choosing to endure the fatigue of 
mending them, they had fled during the night, heaven knows where, 
with their families and animals, to avoid punishment by the Grovemor. 
There was nothing to be done but to try and mend the least broken 
of the two^boats, and this we did. The soldiers went o£E to get men 
from the neighbouring dmra, and the work was begun under the 
direction o/ Luigi, one of the two sailors, who on that, to him memor- 
able, occasion gloriously sustained the honoiir of the Italian marine. 
It was good to see how the Arabs and Moors laboured. Ten of tbeoi 
w w- V 
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togediw, yelling and flying about, did not do in half an hour the work 
tfiat Luigi and Ranni, in military ailonce, did in flve minutes. Every* 
body gave orders, everybody criticised, everybody got angry, every- 
body cut the air with imperious gestures, until they all seemed like so 
many admirals, and not one of them accomplished anything. Mean- 
time the Governor and the Caid conversed in loud voices across the 
river; the soldiers careered alwut at a galloj) seeking the fugitives along 
the banks; the sumpter boasts forded the river in a long file with 
water up to their necks; the workmen chanted the praises of the Pro- 
phet, and on the opposite shore arose a great blue tent under which 
the slaves of Sid-Bekr-el-Abbassi were busy in preparing an exquisite 
collation of figs, sweetmeats, and tea, which we watched through our 
glasses, humming the while a chorus from a semi-serious opera, com- 
posed during our sojourn at Fez, and called “ GVIMiani nel MaroccoP 
With the aid of the Prophet, the boat was ready within two hours ; 
Ranni took us on his shoulders, and deposited us one by one on the 
prow, and we reached the other side, with our feet up to the ankles in 
water, that came in on every side, but without having been forced to 
swim for it ; a good fortune, of which we were not sure at our departure. 

The Governor, Sid-Bekr-el-Abbassi, wlio had heard of the praises 
which the Ambassador had bestowed upon him to the Sultan, was more 
amiable and fascinating to us than evei. After a little rest, we went on 
to Earia-el-Abbassi, which we reached about noon, and were received 
and passed the hot hours in the same white chamber in which thirty-five 
days before we had seen the pretty little daughter of our host peep at 
us from behind the paternal turban. 

Here Sid-Bekr-el-Abbassi presented to the Ambassador, among other 
people, a Moor of about fifty years of age, of a noble aspect^ and agree- 
alde manners, whom none of us, I think, have since forgotten, because 
of. 4be strange things we were told about his family. He was the 
bcotibsir of one &fld-Bomedi, formerly Governor of the province of Duoalla, 
laagnidied far eight years in the 4ungeons of Fez. A tyrant and 
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a prodigal, after having bled his people, he contracted ruinous loans 
vrith European merchants, accumulated debt upon debt, brought the 
wrath of G-od within and without his house, was arrested and taken to 
Fez by order of the Sultan, who, believing him to be the possessor of 
hidden treasures, had his house pulled down and search made among the 
ruins and under the foundations ; and banislied from the province, under 
pain of death, all his family, in the fear that they, knowing the hiding* 
place, would get possession of the money. But, nothing being found — 
perhaps because there was nothing — ^and the Sultan still persisting in 
his belief in a treasure which the prisoner knew and refused to reveal, 
the latter had never more behold the light of the sun, and was, perhaps, 
condemned to die in prison. And the case of Sid-Bomedi is not rare 
among the Governors of Morocco, who, being all more or less enriched 
at the expense of their people, furnish the government that wishes to 
get possession of their wealth, the advantage of doing so xmder colour 
of punishing a guilty man. 

The Governor, or the Pashk upon whom the Governor has set his 
eye, is called in a friendly manner to Fez, or to Morocco, or perhaps 
arrested suddenly in the night by a company of the imperial soldiers, 
who take him by forced marches to the capital, tied on the crupper of 
a mule, with his head hanging down and his face turned to the sun. 
As soon as he arrives he is loaded with chains and thrown into a 
dungeon. If he reveals the hiding-place of his wealth, ho is sent back 
with honour to his province, where in a little while, by worse exactions 
than before, he can make up again that which has been taken from him. 
If he will not reveal it, he is left to rot in his prison, and bastinadoed 
every day imtil the blood comes, until, reduced to extremity, he decides 
to speak rather than perish in chains. If he reveals only in part, he 
is bastinadoed just the same, until he has made a dean breast of it. 
Some of the more astute ones, foreseeing the catastrophe in time, turn 
it aside by going in person to the Court with a long caravan of camds 
and mules laden with precious gifts; but in order to make these giftsy 
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tibey are obliged to spend a large part of their wealth ; and it follows 
tbat their safety is scarcely less fatal to the provinces governed by them 
than if they were to return from their prison despoiled of all their ti’casure. 
Some, also, die in prison, and under the stick make no revelations, in 
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order to leave all they have to their families, who know wheye it is con- 
cealed; and others die because they have nothing to reveal. But Ihese 
Itt raze, because in Morocco it is the custom to hide money, and it is 
kno#h tliat the Moors are masters in the art. They talk of treasures 
^ under the nU of the house door, in the pilasters of the court, 
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in the stairs, in the windows ; of houses demolished stone by stone to 
the foundations, without the discovery of a treasure that was really 
there; of slaves killed and secretly buried, after having helped their 
masters to conceal it ; and the vulgar mix with these horrible and painful 
truths their pretty legends of spirits and prodigies. 

The Governor el-Abbassi accompanied us towards evening as far as 
the camp, which was about two hours distant from his house, in a field 
full of flowers and tortoises, between the river D»i., which divides itself 
just there into an infinity of canals, and a beautiful liill crowned by the 
green cupola of a saint’s tomb. At a gunshot from our tents was a large 
dmr, surrounded with aloes and the Indian fig. All the inhabitants rushed 
out at sight of us. Then we saw how much the Governor was beloved 
by his people. Old men, young men, youths and children, all ran to him 
to have liis hand placed upon their heads, and then went away content, 
turning back to look at him with an expression of affection and grati- 
tude. The presence, however, of the beloved Governor did not ser^'e to 
protect us from the usual bitter glances and the usual reproaches. The 
women, half-hidden behind the hedges, with one hand pushed forward 
a child to go and be blessed by the Govenior, and with the other sent 
his brother to tell us that we were dogs. We saw babies about two feet 
high, quite naked, and hardly able to stand, come tottering towards us, 
and showing a fist about as large as a nut, cry, “ Accursed be thy 
father !” and because they were afraid to come alone they made groui>8 
of seven or eight, so compact that they might all have been carried on 
a tray ; and advancing with a threatening air to within ten paces of us, 
stammered out their small insolence. How they amused us ! One group 
among others advanced against Biseo to wish, that some relation or other 
of his might* be roasted. Biseo raised his pencil ; the two first falling 
back upon the others, they in their turn upon those behind, half the 
army presently lay with their legs in the air. Even the Govempr 
burst out laughing. 
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^FTER the spectacle of great cities in decadence, a 
^ moribund people and a lovely but melancholy land- 
scape; after such sleep, sucli old age, and such ruin, 
here is the work of the eternal hand, and here is im- 
mortal youth; here is the air that revives the blood, 
the beauty that refreshes the heart, the immensity in 
which the soul expands ! Here is the ocean ! With 
what a thrill of delight we salute it! The unexpected apparition of 
a friend or a brother could not haA'e been dearer to our hearts than 
the sight of that distant shining curve that gleamed before us like an 
immoise sickle, mowing down Islamism, slavery, barbarism, and bearing 
our thoughts direct and free to Italy. 

BaJw-d-Kibir P' exclaimed some soldiers. (The great sea.) Others 
said, ** Bahr-edrDhftlma / ” (The sea of darkness.) All involuntarily 
hastened their steps; conversation, which had begun to languish, was 
Te-animated ; the servants set up sacred songs ; the whole caravan, in a 
few minutes, assumed an air of cheer and festivity. ^ 

On the evening of June 19th we encamped at three hours’ distance 
.dRWi Laxacoe, and the following morning entered tlie city, received at 
fhe^'gate by the sem of the Governor; by twenty soldiers, without mus- 
t Jiaii er brae^es, drawn up along the road; by almost a hundred ragged 
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boys, and by a band composed of a tambourine and a trumpet, who 
came afterwards to ask for money — giving us an excruciating concert in 
the court of the Italian Consular-Agent. 

Upon that coast, sprinkled with dead cities — such as Salb, Azamor, 
Safi, Santa Cruz — Laracce still preserves a little commercial life, which 
is sufficient to cause her to be considered as one of the principal ports 
of Morocco. Founded by a Berber tribe in the fifteenth century, forti- 
fied at the end of the same century by Muley-ben-Nassar, abandoned 
to Spain in 1610, retaken by Muley Ismael in 1689, still flourishing at 
the beginning of this centurj’’, with a population of about four thousand, 
between Moors and Hebrews, it rises upon the incline of a hill to the 
left of the mouth of the Kus, the Lixus of the ancients, which forms 
for it an ample and secure port, closed, however, by a sand bank against 
the entrance of large vessels. In the port lie rotting the carcasses of 
two small gun-boats, the last miserable remnant of .the fleet that once 
carried the victorious army into Spain and alarmed European commerce. 
Behind the hill there is a largo grove of gigantic trees. The town has 
nothing notable in it except a market-place, surrounded by a portico 
sustained by small stone columns; but seen from the port, all white 
upon the dark green background of its hills, surrounded by a circle of 
high battlemented walls of a dark calcareous tint, reflected in the azure 
waters of the river, under that limpid sky, it presents a dignified aspect, 
and despite the vividness of its colours, almost a melancholy one, as if 
one felt compassion at the sight of the picturesque city silent and alone 
upon that barbarous coast, by that deserted port, in the face of that 
immense sea. 

The camp was pitched that evening on the right bank of the Kus, 
and raised e^ly the following morning. We were to go to Arzilla, four 
hours distant from Laracce. The baggage was sent on in the morning; 
the Embassy left towards evening. 1 left with the baggage convoy, in 
order to see the caravan under a new aspect ; and I was glad I did, f enr 
it was a journey full of adventure. 
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The laden mules, accompanied by muleteers and servants, went in 
groups, at a great distance one from the other. I went on alone and rode 
for nearly an hour over the hills, where I saw only one mule, driven by an 
Arab servant, and carrying two sacks of straw, of which one supported the 
head and the other the feet, of a groom of the Ambassador’s, who had been 
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seized by a violent fever, and who groaned enough to move the very stones 
with pity. The poor fellow lay thus across the mule, with his head lianging 
down, his body bent, the sun in his eyes, and in tliis way had he come all 
die way from Karia-ebAbbassi, and was to go to Tangiers ! And in this 
way are all the sick transported in Morocco who have no money to hire a 
and two mules, and fortunate is he who can have a bag of straw ! 
the shore I was joined by the cook, Ranni, and Luigi, who did 
not hwre me again until we reached Arzilla. 
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Wo trotted for an hour over the sands, turning out here and there 
from the direct road to avoid a marsh. 

At this time the cook, who for the first time in all the journey was 
able to speak freely, opened his heart to me. 

Poor follow ! all the adventures we had had, all the great things we 
had seen, had not freed him from a painful thought which had destroyed 
his peace from the first week of his sojourn at Tangiers. And this 
thought was an unsuccessful jelly made by him one day when we were 
dining with the French Minister — a jelly which had given the first blow 
to his reputation in the mind of the Ambassador, and whoso ill-success 
was due, not to him, but to the bad Marsala wine. Fez, the Court, 
Mechinez, the Sebh, the ocean, he had seen and still saw them all through 
this medium of jelly. Or rather, he had seen and saw nothing, because* 
although his body was in Morocco, his spirit was in Turin. I asked him 
to tell me his impressions, and they were these, as nearly as I can set them 
down. He could not comprehend who the beast could have been who had 
stamped that country. He related liis fatigues, his quarrels with his two 
Arab scullions, the difficulties of preparing food in the desert, and his 
immense desire to see Turin again; but he always fell back upon that 
deplorable jelly at the French Minister’s. “ I do not know how to cook? 
Do me the favour when you are at Turin,” he said, touching my arm 
to withdraw me from my contemplation of the ocean, “go and ask 
Count so-and-so. Countess such a one, &c., whom I served for years and 
years ! Go to General Ricotti, Minister of War, who has been five 
years Minister, and can do just what he pleases; go and ask him whether 
or no I can make a jelly! Do go; give mo that satisfaction; it will not 
take a moment when you are back in our coimtry ! ” And he insigted 
so, that in <vder to contemplate the ocean in peace, I was obliged to 
promise. 

Meanwhile we came up at every hundred paces or so with two or 
three laden mules, soldiers on horseback, and servants on foot; frag- 
ments of the caravan that stretched along an houris journey before us. 

X X 
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Among the soldiers there were some from Laracce, ragged fellows, with 
a handkerchief bound round their heads, and a rusty musket in their 
hands; and among the servants, boys of twelve or fourteen years old, 
whom I had not seen before, and who had escaped, I was told, from 
Mechinez and Karia>el-Abba8si, and joined the caravan, with nothing 
on them but a shirt, to seek their fortune at Tangiers, living meantime 
on the charity of the soldiers. 

In some of these groups there would be one telling a story; others 
singing ; and all seemed cheerful. 

We stopped half-way, to breakfast in the shadow of a rock. And 
here 1 saw a scene that revealed to me the natiu'o of the people better 
than a volume of psychological dissertation. 

Near us there was a soldier seated on the sand, beyond him 
another, fm.'thcr on a servant, and about fifty paces from this last 
another servant, seated near a spring, witli a jug between his knees. 
Wishing to drink, I called to the first soldier, (Water), and 

pointed to the spring. The soldier answered with a courteous gesture 
of acquiescence, and imperiously ordered the second soldier to go and 
get some water. The latter made a gesture of obedience, and with 
threats and reproaches, asked the nearest servant why he had not 
brought the water. The sci'vant in question sprang to lus feet, made 
three hasty steps towards the one seated near the spring, and called to 
him to bring water instantly. The last, observing that 1 was not pay- 
ing attention, did not move. Five minutes passed, and the water did 
not come. I turned to the first soldier, and the same scone was enacted 
over again. Finally, if 1 wanted water, 1 had to shout to the man 
who had the jug, who, after a few moments for refiection, decided to 

it, and brought it with about the speed of a tortoise. 

We resumed our journey. A fresh breeze blew, and a cloud 
oCTfered the sun, so that the ride was delicious; but as the tide con- 
to rise, and restricted us more and more to the sandy path, upon 
wpincET we proceeded in single file, we soon found ourselves imprisoned 
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between the sea and the rocky heights which rose almost perpendicularly 
above our heads, and obliged to go on among the stones, where the 
waves wore already breaking. Several times the mule came to a stand 
in terror, and I found myself suiTounded by water and wrapped in a 
cloud of spray. Hut our hour, as the cook said, was not yet come; 
and after about a mile, we reached a hill up which we climbed in 
haste, looking back “ a rimfrar h 

With us there was an old soldier of Lnracce, a little touched in 
the head, who laughed constantly, but who knew the road. He made 
us skirt the hill, and led us through a thick grove of dwarf oaks, cork- 
trees, broom, and shrubs of various kinds; by a hundred twists and 
turns; through thorns, and mud, and water, and darkness; in recesses 
where no human creature appeared ever to have penctmted; and always 
laughing, brought us, tired and tom, to the shm*o again, whore we 
found a strip of sand uninvaded by the waters. 

Hero, the caravan not having yet arrived, the beach was deserted, 
and wo rode for some time seeing nothing but sea and sky, and the 
foot of the steep little hills, which fomiing so many little harbours, hid 
the horizon behind us. Wo wore going on in silence, one behind the 
other, over the soft, carpet-like sand, every one of us occupied with his 
thoughts miles away from Morocco, when suddenly there sprang from 
behind a rock a specti-c, a horril^e old nian, half naked, with a crown 
of yellow flowers on his head — a saint — who began to inveigh against 
us, howling like a madman, and making with both hands the gesture 
of scratching our faces and tearing our beards. We stopped to look at 
him. He became more ferocious. Raimi, without further ceremony, 
advanced to give him the stick; but I stopped him and threw some 
money to the saint. * The rascal stopped, picked up the coin, looked at 
it all over, put it in his bosom, and began to yell worse than before.” 
“ Ah ! this* time,” said Ranni, “ he shall have a good beating,” and 
raised his stick. But the soldier, becoming serious in a moment, 
stopped him, and saying a few words to the saint in accents of 
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profound respect, induced him to be silent. The horrible old wretch gave 
us one fulminating glance, and hid himself once more among the rocks, 
where, it appears, he lives, feeding on roots, with the sole purpo^ of 
cursing the Nazarene ships tliat pass on the horizon. 

We climbed the hills again, and rode for a long time through winding 
paths among rocks and bushes. At some points, where the path ran along 
the edge of the steep precipice, we could see far down the sea beating upon 
the rocks, and a long stretch of beach, with the caravan 
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our road lay formed with theii* checkered tops a vast waving plain, where 
there was no trace of cultivation, nor tomb, nor cabin, nor human 
creature, and no sound but the distant murmur of the sea. ‘‘What 
a country!” exclaimed the cook, looking about liim with an anxious 
glance. “ I hope we may not meet with any unpleasant adventure.” As 
for me, I asked myself whether there was no danger of lions, Groing up 

t ^ * 

and going down, losing sight of each other, and meeting again among the 
budies, we travelled for two hours through these mountain solitudes, and 
began to fear that we had missed the way, when from a height, we suddenly 
the towers of Arzilla, and the whole coast as far as Cape Spartel, 
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whose blue outline was drawn sharply against the limpid clearness of 
the sky. 

It was a delight for all the little caravan, but of brief duration. 

As wo descended towards the sea we saw far off a group of horses and 
men lying down, who, as soon as they discovered us, sprang to their feet, 
and to their saddles, and came towards us, spreading themselves out in the 
form of a half moon, as if they intended to prevent our advance towards 
the town. 

“ Here we are at last,” thought I ; “ this time we shall not escape ; 
it is a band,” and I made a sign for the rest to halt. 

“Let the Moor bo sent forward!” called out the cook. The 
Moorish soldier ran on in advance. 

“ Give them a shot ! ” screamed the trembling cook. 

“ One moment,” said I ; “ before wo kill them, let us see whether 
they mean to kill us.” 

I looked attentively at them ; they advanced at a trot ; there were 
ton of them, some in dark colours, some in white ; I could see no 
muskets; at their head was an old man with a white beard; I felt 
reassured. 

“ Let us form a square I ” cried the cook. 

“ There is no need,” I said. The old man with the white beard 

%) 

had uncovered his head, a:id cuu)e towards us cap in hand. 

He was an Israelite. At ten paces ofE he stopped with his 
followers, who wore composed of four other Israelites and five Arab 
servants, and made signs that ho wished to speak with me. 

HMe listed,'^ I rejilied (“Speak!”). 

“ I am so and so,” he said in Spanish, with a sweet voice, and 
bending in^aii attitude of respect, “Consular agent for Italy and 
all the other Luropean states in the city of Arzilla. Have I the 
honour to be in the presence of his Excellency the Italian Ambas- 
sador, returning from Fez, on his way to Tangiers ? ” 

I was amazed. Then I assumed a grave and courteous air, «Tid 
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guanoed round at my followers who were beaming with delight; and 
after having tasted for an instant the honour of an official recep- 
tion, I undeceived the old Hebrew, with a sigh, and told him 
who I was. He seemed for a moment displeased, but did not 

change his manner. He offered me his house 
to rest in, and when I declined his hospitality, 

w 

he would at any rate accompany me to the 
spot dostine<l for the encampnu'iit. 
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We all went on together, skirting the city, towards the sea- 
shore. Ah ! if Ussi and Biseo could only have seen me ! How 
picturesque I must have been, sitting on a mule, with a white scarf 
round my head, followed by my staff, composed, of a cook in lus 
eihirt sleeves, two sailors armed with sticks, and a ragged Moor! 0 
Italian art, what hast thou not lost! 

Arzilla, the Zilia of the Carthagenians, the Mia Traducta of the 
Romans, passed from the hands of the latter into those of the^ Goths, was 
saolilpd by the English towards the middle of the tenth century, remained 
for thirty years a heap of stones, was rebuilt by Abd-er-Rhaman-ben-Ali, 
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Caliph of Cordova, taken by the Portuguese, and retaken by Morocco, 
and is now nothing but a little town of about one thousand inhabitants 
between Moors and Hebrews, surrounded on the sea and land sides by 
high battlemented walls, which are falling into ruin; white and quiet 
as a cloister, and imprinted, like all the small Mahometan towns, with 
that smiling melancholy which recalls the last look on the face of the 
dying who are glad to die. 

In the evening, at sunset, the Ambassador arrived, and came to the 
encampment across the city ; and I have still before my eyes the spectacle 
of that beautiful cavalcade, full of colour and life, issuing out of a 
battlemented gate, advancing in picturesque disorder along the shore, 
and throwing across the sands in the rosy sunset light its long black 
shadows ; and here, in fact, it may be said that our journey came to an 
end, since the following morning we encamped at Ain-Dalia, and two 
days afterwai’ds we re-entered Tangiers, where the caravan broke up 
in that same little market-place where it had formed two months 
before. 

The Commandant, the Captain, the two painters, and I left together 

for Gibraltar. The Ambassador, the Vice-Consul, all the people of the 

Legation accompanied us to the shore, and the farewells were very afEec- 

tionate. All v^pre moved, even the good General Hamod-ben-Kasen, 
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who, pressing my hand against his mighty chest, repeated tlmee times the 
only European word ho knew — “A Dios — ^with a voice that came from 
his heart. We had scarcely put our foot upon the deck of the ship when, 
oh! how distant in space and time seemed all that phantasmagoria of 
pashks, and negroes, and tents, and mosques, and battlemented towers. 
It was not a country, it was an entire world that in a moment vanished 
from our eyes, and a world that we should never see again. A little of 
Africa accompanied us on board, however, in the two Sclams, Ali, Homed, 
Abd-er-Bhaman, Civo, Morteo’s servants, and other kind young fellows 
whom Mussulman superstition had not prevented from wishing wdl to 
the Nazai'enes and serving tliem with fidelity. And they also took leave 
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of iiB with warm demonstrations of affection and regrot, Civo more tlia.ii 
tlie others, who, causing his long white shirt to float for the last time 
before my eyes, threw his arms about my nock, and planted two kisses 
in my ear. And when the steamer moved they saluted us still from a 
boat, waving their rod fezes, and shouting as long as we could see them, 
“ Allah be with you ! Como back to Morocco ! Farewell, Nazarenes ! 
Farewell, Italians ! A Dios ! A Dios /” 



Farewell, 
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Abd- Allah, chief of the Ben-Hasaen tribe, 1 79, 191, 192. 

Abd-Allah, The Sultan, 252. 

Abd-er-Hlianian, The Sultan, 253; and the xnercliant'a 
teeth, 318— S15 ; and the French cannonade, 326, 
827. 

Abou-Yussuf Yacoub-el-Manaur, Tradition of, 145, 146. 

Abh-Ben-Gileli and the bastinado, 206, 207. 

Adventure, A love, 320, 323. 

Africa, The Athens of, 241 ; Moorish commerce with 
the interior of, 309. 

Agiers, A revolt in, 215. 

Agriculture, State of, in Morocco, 23 ; Moorish, 67, 68. 

Ahmed-ol-Dehebi, The Sultan, 252. 

Ain-Dalia, 96. 

Air of Fez, Effects of, on Europeans, 311, 312. 

Aissawa, The religious confraternity called, 51 ; proces- 
sion of, 51—55. 

Alkazar, Battle of, 132, 133; the musical band of, 135,136. 

Alkazar-el-Kibir, First appearance of the city of, 135 ; 
entrance into, 140; streets of, 140—143; origin 
of, 145 ; Jewish quarter of, 143. 

Allah, Entreating, for rain in Tangiers, 37. 

Ambassador, The, cursed hy a saint, 154 — 156 ; visited 
by the Governor, Ben Auda and his sons, 155, 156 ; 
visit to the tent of, 226 ; and Sohereef Bacall, 
246 ; interview with the Sultan, 258—262 ; pri- 
vate inter\'iew with the Sultan, 278, 279 ; receives 
a deputation of Jewesses, 279 — 282; and the 
Moorish war minister, 284— 287 ; confjrences witlw 
Bid-Moussa, 310, 311 ; Sultan's prasent to, 857*; 
and the son of Sid- Abdallah, 383, 384 ; the groom 
of, 392 ; arrival at, and departure from, Arzilla, 309. 

Ampelusian, The Ancient, 68. 

Amusements. The Embassy's indoor, 288. 

Antiquarian research of the Captain, 363 — 367. 

Arab, The art of lying down possessed by the, 25 ; boys 
of Tangiers, 27, 28 ; music, 28, 29 ; girl and the 
Christian, 64 ; morning prayer of the, 92 ; the 
passion of command in the, 95 ; salutation of the, 
96 ; method of hardening the head, 105, 106 ; sup- 
posed love for his horse by fhe, 124, 125 ; patient 
and the prescrlptioD, 126, 127 ; indifference to pain 
of the, 127; as a suppliant, 138, 139; servant, 
288, 289 ; ti;gops, bravery of, 324—327. 

Arabian dinner. An, 47 — 49. 

Arabic journals, Scarcity of, in Fez, 290. 

Axaba of Morocco, Character of the, 22 ; iiersonal ap- 
pearance, 26. 

Arobitecture, A Moor’s opinion of Euro|iean, 347. 
y Y 


Army, The Moorish, 287. 

All; critics, Moorish, 290, 291. 

Artillery, Cummander-in-chief of the Moorish, 285— 
286 ; manoeuvres of, 350. 

Arusi, Story of the bandit, 333 — 338. 

Arzilla, Consular agent of, 397, 398. 

, History and present condition of, 398, 899. 

Audience, Moors waiting for an, 250 — 252. 


Bab-el-Maroc, two heads hanging from the gate, 242 — 244. 

Bacall, Schereef, and the Ambassador, 246. 

Jiahr-eUKibir, 390. 

Boll, Moorish method of playing, 60; players of Karia- 
el-Abbassi, 167. 

Band, The Alkazar musical, 135, 136. 

Bandit, Story of a famous Moorisli, 333 — 338. 

Banquet, A Moorish, 48, 49. 

Bar-el-Dolma, The Moorish, 69, 390. 

Bastinado, The threatened, 206—208. 

Bazaar, An Alkazar, 140. 

Bazaars of Fez, 233, 234. 

Beauty, A Moorish, 266. 

Belgian, A home-sick, 71. 

Ben Auda, Meaning of, 150; the Muna of, 155; the 
Governor of, 150 ; sons and nephews of, 150, 151 ; 
breakfast with, 151, 152 ; visit to the Ambassador, 
155, 156. 

Ben-Tinca, The gorge of, 205. 

Beni-Hossan, Travelling through the territory of, 178, 
191 ; escort from, 179 ; the trilie of, 181 ; visit 
fiom the son of the Governor of, 883, 384. 

Berber soldier, A, 340, 

Berbers of Morocco, The, 22 ; character of, 85, 36. 

Biseo the Artist and his critics, 291, 292 ; ruse of, 889. 

Boascherin, Meaning of, 268. 

Boatmen, Flight of, 385. 

Boats, Moorish, 173 ; mended by Luigi, 385. 

Books in Fez, No, 290. 

Boys, Dress of Jew, 27 ; Arab, 27, 28 ; a fight between 
two, 60. 

Bravery, Moorish ideas of European, 223, 224 ; of Arab 
troops, 824 — 327. 

Breakfast, A singular,! 51, 152 ; with Sid-Mouiia, 246,246. 

Bridal chamber, A Moorish, 47. 

Bridge, Ruins of an historic, 132 ; a Mooriah, 862. 

Bu-Bekr-Ben-el-Abbassi, 158, 161, 884; daughter oi, 
164 ; and his people, 889. 

Burnt gate, Two heads hanging from the^ 242—244. 
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Baying and telling in Fea[» 841—843. 

(hie, The Moorieh, 28. 

Cold end the merohatit*a teeth, The, 312, 813 ; Miefiui, 
76, 78. 

Gemp, A walk through the, at night, 109—116 ; scene 
at a, 167. 

Cannonade, The French, and the Sultan, 326, 327. 

Cape Bpartel, An ezcunion to, 68 ; view' from, 69. 
Caravan, Departure of, from Tangiers, 82 ; of a merchant 
of Mechinez, 861 ; novel character of, 393, 394. 
Carriage^ The first in Tangiers, 205. 

Cart, A Moorish, 205. 

Casba, Tlie castle of, Tangiera, 37 ; view from, 38. 
Castill^os, The battle of, mentioned, 326. 

Cataract, Performing an operation for, 297; the reward, 298. 
Ceremonies, A Moorish master of, 257. 

Chamber, A Moorish bridal, 47. 

Character, The Moorish, 315, 316. 

CAm^ eTJfairee, The Italian, at Tangiera, 19, 20 ; ser- 
vants of, 21. 

Chicago and Fez, 828 — 330. 

Christian, Meaning of, to the Moors, 9 ; an Arab girl 
and the, 64. 

deindela eamputrie. The, 169. 

Circumcision, The festival of, 33. 

Cities, European, A Moor's opinion of, 344 — 349. 

City of Fez, Visit to, 829 ; melancholy appearance of, 
280, 231. 

City of Fez, The ancient, 285 ; origin of the founding of, 
839—841 ; history of, 341. 

City of Mduma, Ruins of, 363. 

City of Mechinez, 367 ; wonders of, 368 ; description 
of, 873. 

City of Tangiera, Character of, 11—18 ; stroll through, 
at night, 18, 19. 

Cina, the Arab, 94 ; farewell of, 399, 400. 

Civiliaation, A Moor’a opinion of European, 844 849. 

— ■ ■ ... , Character of, in Morocco, 23, 24. 

Civo^ the Arab, 94 ; the farewell of, 399, 400. 

Coast, Journey along the, 894—397. 

Commerce, State of, in Morocco, 28 ; Moorish, 807 ; 

with Europe, 308 ; with the interior of Africa, 809. 
Compliments, Paying, 296, 297. 

CTonsul, The Spanish, 88. 

Consular Agent of Arzilla, 397, 398. 

Oo^, A Piedmontese, 94, 95, 156, 157 ; a night visit 
to, 113 ; opinion of the Sultan, 264 ; trouble of, 
898 i and the travellers, 897. 

Cookery, Moorish, 48, 49. 

Oorpee, Carrying a, 238. 

CassKpAws Bojfhanneeghi, The. 170. 

Costnme, The Monris gala, 24, 25. 

Oooit, Owtral, of a Moorish house, 47. 

Coartiera, The Saltsn*8, 261, 262. 

Oritks, Moorish art, 290, 291. 

Qtowd, DiqMraing a Moorish, 180. 

Onha^Bidi-Uamani, The, 128. 

Ooiii^ Aa old voaian*s passing, 297. 

Oosssa, Moorish, 876, 889 j a saint's, 395, 896. 

CftsaiBi^ 184. 


Dh, The River, 389. 

Dance, A Moorish religious, 58 — 55; the soldiers, 68,64. 

Daughter of Bu-Bekr-Ben-el-Abbassi, The, 164. 

Day, A terrible hot, 880, 382, 383. 

De Boccard, Captain, 293 ; antiquarian adventure of, 
363—367. 

De Hubnor, Baron, on life in Chicago, 328 — 380. 

Demons, The king and his, 369, 370. 

Desert, Travelling in the, 380. 

Dinner, An Arabian, 47 — 49. 

Doctors, European, in Morocco, 128. 

Dress, Effects of European, on the Moors, 253—256. 

Duar, A Moorish, 183, 184; life in a, 184; dress of 
the inliabitants, 185; amusements in, 186; child- 
ren of, 186 ; marriage ceramony, 186, 187 ; funeral 
ceremony in, 187, 188; poverty in, 188; extor- 
tion, 188 ; revolt of a, 191. 

Dwarf, A negro, 841. 

Edrls-ebn-Abdallah, Story of the life of, 289. 

Edris-ebn-Edris, founder of Fez, 239, 240. 

El-Canun, History of tbe Mosque, 241, 242. 

El-Rcschid, Sultan, 2.52. 

Embassy, Italian, to Fez discussed, 18 ; character and 
purpose of, 20 ; company of, K3, 84 ; indoor amuse- 
ments of, 288 ; Sultan’s presents to, 357. 

Encampment, An, 87 — 95 ; breaking up an, 95 ; occu- 
pations in, 106 ; a night stroll through, 109—116 ; 
at Zegusta, 208, 209 ; at Mount Zagat, 216 ; at 
Tleta de Boissana, 126 ; at the Mduma River, 
362 ; at Mechinez, 367. 

Escort, Animals of the, 71 ; soldiers of, 72 ; command- 
ant of, 73. 

Euro^ie and Asia, Difference between, 9 ; Moorish com- 
merce with, 308 ; a Moor's opinion of, 344 — 849. 

European Doctors in Morocco, 128. 

Europeans in Morocco, 23 ; Moorish women’s curiosity 
about, 317, 318. 

Execution, A Moorish, 301 — 303. 

Executioner, A Moorish, SOI, 302 ; fate of, 303. 

^Extortion hi a Duar, 188. 

c 

Faces, Variety of, seen at Fez, 340, 341. 

Families, Military, obligations and privileges of, 193. 

Fencers, Morisli, 61, 62. 

Fe^ The Italian embassy to, discussed, 18 ; a picture 
of, 70, 71 ; tbe escort for, 71 — 74 ; journey to, 
discussed, 77 ; preparations for the journey to, 78 ; 
on tlie road to, 85, 87 ; scenery on the road to, 
117, 118, 126, 128, 129, 162 ; carrying presents 
to, 802, 805 ; tableland of, 815 ; first sight of, 
816 ; preparations to enter, 216, 217 ; entry into, 
818 ; entering the gate of, 224 ; tbe Ambaaaador’a 
Louse at, 226 ; visit to city oi^, 229-234 ; forma- 
tion of the city of, 234, 235 ; gates of, 835 ; the 
historian’s eulogy on, 236, 239; origin of the 
foundation of, 239 ; meaning of the word, 889— 
241 ; history of, 241 ; decay of, 241 ; imperial 
reaidenoe at, 263 ; imperial terrace at, 265, 896 ; 
condition of the Jews in, 280, 881 ; thoppteg in, 
290 ; effeote of rain in, 800, 801 ; meKhante of, 
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803, 304 ; elTecte of the air of, 311, 312 ; negroei 
in, 327 ; and Chicago, 328^330 ; life in, 338— 
340; faces seen at, 340, 841 ; buying and selling 
in, 841—343 ; a review at, 349 ; last impressions of 
857 ; farewell to, 358 ; route from, to Tangiers, 360. 
Fight, A street, 374—376. 

Fileli, History of the dynasty of, 251 — 258. 

Finance, The Moorish Minister of, 229. 

Fingers, Tlie art of feeding with the, 286, 287. 

JYtf, a coin of Morocco, The, 38, 41. 

French cannonade and the Sultan, The, 326, 827. 
French officer, A Moorish, 353, 354. 

Funeral, Ceremony of a, in a Duar, 187, 188. 

Garb, Revolt in the province of, 158. 

Gardens of Tangiers, 66, 67. 

Gate, Confnsion in entering, 224 ; of Mechinez, a, 374. 
Gates of Fez, 235 ; closing of, 296 ; reason for closing 
the, 297. 

Geography, A lesson in, to Moors, 198, 199. 

German renegade, A fortunate, 299. 

Ghald Fountain, Origin of the name of, 247. 

Giant, A young Moorish, 284, 285, 287. 

Gibraltar mentioned, 9, 17. 

Gibus hat, The magic, 265, 256, 264, 265. 

Gilali fien-Anih and his chiefs, 220. 

Gileli Kuqui, Revenge of, 153. 

Girl, An Arab, and the Christian, 64, a beautiful slave, 
317 ; accident to a Moorish, 341. 

Governors, Treatment of, by the Sultan, 887, 388. 
Groom, The Ambassador’s sick, 892. 

Guard, Appearance of the, at Fez, 230. 

Guitar, Music from the, 110. 

Had-el-Garbia, Encampment at, 102 ; horsemen of, 109. 
Hadji Mohammed Ben-Aissa, Grand chamberlain, 219. 
Hall, Reception, of the Imperial Palace, 278. 

Hamed Ben-Kaseii Buhamei, the Moorish general, 73, 
195, 196,378, 879 ; night reconnoitre with, 115 ; 
punishment of a servant, 379, 380 ; farewell of, 399. 
Hamed, the Arab, Appearance and dress of, j[48. • 

Harem, The doctor’s visit to a, 298. • 

JSashish, 209, 210. 

Hatchet, Tradition of a, at Fez, 239, 240. 

Hay, Mr. Drummond, account of a Moorish execution, 
801—303. 

Head, A nevel way of hardening the, 105, 106. 

Hebrew quarter in Alkazar, 143 ; in Fez, 236. 

Hebrew women, Deputation of, 279—282. 

Merrez, Virtues of the, 148. 

Hesse^Darmstadt, Prince of, and his carriage, 205. 

Hides, Moorish trade in, 307, 

Historian's eulogy on Fez, 236, &9. 

Honesty, A Moor's Opinion of European, 345, 346. 

Horse thieves, 181, 182. 

Horsemen, Moorish, 124 ; evolutions of, 59. 

Horses, Moorish, 71, 72, 124. 

Hospitality, Character of Moorish, 318. 

House, The Ambassador's, at Fez, 226 ; a night walk 
through, 280. 

— visit to a Moorish, 44—52. 


Houses in Tangiers, 12; in Alkazar, 140. 

Humour, Indulging in a spirit of, 285. 

Husbandry, Moorish, 67, 68, 

Illusions, A series of optical, 367. 

Imperial palace of Mechinez, The, 868. 

Inn, Comtiany at a Tangiers, 17. 

Insects, Tormented by, 126 ; the Morocco, 169, 170 ; 
a night attack from, 171. 172. 

Italian Charge (tJffaircB at Tangiers, 19, 20 ; company 
of, 21. 

Italian Embassy to Fez discussed, 18; character and 
purpose of, 20. 

Italian sailor, An, 92, 93 ; conversation with a Neapo- 
litan, 113; estimate of the Sultan, 264. 

Jelly, The badly-made, 393. 

Jew boys, dress of, 27. 

Jewellers, Moorish, 807. 

Jewels, Jewesses and their, 281. 

Jewesses, Beauty of the Moorish, 27 ; a deputation of, 
279 — 282 ; early marriages of, 281, 282. 

Jews, Character of Moorish, 22 ; personal appearance 
and dress, 26 ; quarter in Alkazar, 143 ; quarter in 
Fez, 236; humiliating condition of, in Fez, 280, 281. 

Joke, A, practical, 84, 87, 89 — 91. 

Journals, Arabic, Scarcity of, in Fez, 290. 

Journey, Dangers of, to Fez, 70, 71 ; a warm, 878—380. 

Julia Troiiucta, The Roman, 398. 

Justice, Moorish, 137 — 139. 

Karin Abbassi, The Governor of, 159 ; Governor's re- 
sidence in, 163 ; politeness of the Governor of, 
1C3, 164 ; ball players of, 167 ; boys of, 167, 
168 ; sojourn at, 386. 

Kermus del Inde, The Moorish, 67. 

Kif, An experiment with, 209, 210 ; effects of, 210, 211. 

King and the Demons, The, 369, 370, 

Komn and portrait-taking, 101 ; and wasting bread, 368. 

Kus, The river, 135, 391, 

Lab-el-Baroda of the Laracce escort, The^ 121, 122, 129. 

Landwehr, Soldiers of a, 102. 

Lecture on Mussulmans’ wives, 823. 

Legation, The Italian, at Tangiers, 19 — 21 ; company 
at, 78, 81. 

Leracce, Appearance of the escort from, 118 ; Governor 
of, 121 ; the Lab-el-Baroda of, 121, 122, 129 ; the 
Italian Consul agent of, 126 ; arrival at, 890 ; 
history and description of, 891. 

Letters in Fez^ Receiving, 290. 

Xs«ra/ioaw,'nie,26, 812 ; acurious instance of, Sia*— 815 

Zicoi of the Ancients, 135, 891. 

Lighthouse of Cape Spartel, 69, 

Litter, The Doctor's, 36 1, 862 ; the Mecbinee, 876, 877. 

Locust, Visit from a, 170. 

Locusts, Ravages by an invasion of, 201, 202. 

Love adventure, A, 320, 823. 

Luigi, the Neapolitan sailor, 118; eonvanatioa with 
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Buml, 118; estimate of the Bultan, 264 ; mends 
the Moorish boat, 885. 

liiikkos. The river, 135. 

Xyssi TareiUttkt, The, 170, 171« 

Mahomet, Festival of the birth of, 65 — 66. 

The young Moor, 43. 

Blaladies, Prevalent Moorish, 128. 

Maledictions, Passing, 140, 140. 

Mansion, A Moorish, 226. 

Mantle, The Arab's white, 26. 

Marriage age among the Jews, The, 281, 282 ; cere- 
mony in a Duar, 186, 187. 

Mduma city. Ruins of, 363. 

Mduma river, Encampment at, 362-- 867. 

Mecca of the West, The, 241. 

Mechinez, Scenery and people on the road to, 360 ; 
caravan of a merchant of, 861 ; arrival at, 367 ; 
Governor of, 3G8 ; wonders of, 368, 369 ; treasure 
of, 869 ; the king of, and the demons, 369, 370 ; 
description of, 378 ; a gate of, 374 ; a street row 
in, 874 — 376 ; scenery on tlie road from, 377. 

Medicine, Moorish knowledge of, 127. 

Mell5, Meaning of, 148 ; of Fez, 236. 

Mehe The, 169, 170. 

Merchant and the Lex Talionie^ The, 812 — 315 ; a 
Fez, 348 ; caravan of a, 861. 

Merchants, The Fez, 803, 304. 

Miches, The river, 214. 

Miguerez, Br., Visit to the tent of, 112 ; jicrforms an 
operation, 297 ; reward, 298 ; attacked by sciatica, 
361, 862 ; new litter for, 376, 877. 

Military families, 193 ; escort from, 206 ; tactics, 326. 

Milk, paying for, 298, 294. 

Minister, A Sultan’s instructions to a, 75. 

Ministers, A visit iVom Moorish, 229. 

Mogado, An instance of Lex Taftmia at, 312—315. 

Mohammed Ducald, Appearance and dress of, 109 ; 
Arab servant to, 110 ; smiling fortunes of, 811. 

Moor, The gala drass of a, 24, 25 ; visit to the liouse 
of a, 44—52 ; the travelled, 292, 298 ; a noble- 
looking, 886. 

Mooiish shopmen and shops, 30, 88 ; wife’s wardrolje, 
47 ; horsemen, 59, 124; ball -players, 61 ; fencers, 
61, 62 ; story-teller, 62 ; musicians, 68 ; soldiers’ 
dance, 68, 64 ; serpent charmer, 65, 66 ; hus- 
bandry, 67, 68; Bxr-eUIhlma, 69; horses, 71, 
72, 124 ; mules, 71, 72 ; General, 78, 115 ; Min- 
ister for Foreign Affaire, 74, 76, 78 ; knowledge of 
medicine, 127 ; maladies, 128 ; Justice, 187 — 189 ; 
eonie, 189; postal eervioe, 149; revolt, 158; 
women and the Doctor, 168, 169; insects, 169, 
170 ; boats, 178, 885 ; Duar, 188 ; eohoolmaeter, 
184 ; militia, 198 ; remarks on Christians, 197, 
198 ; oart, 805 ; mansion 226 ; girl and the 
artiat, 229 ; beauty. A, 266 ; washerwoman, 289 ; 
ait critiee, 890, 891 ; execution, 801, 802 ; execu- 
tioner, 801, 802 ; producta, 804, 807 ; oomroeree, 
807—809; character, 815, 816; women’s eurioeity 
ilMmt Christiana, 817» 818 ; military tactioe, 886 ; 
davHfvWr, 888; nteknamee^ 888 ; icview, 849; 


officers, 852 ; prisoners, 853 ; French officer, 858, 
854 ; curses, 876, 889 ; servants, 894. 

Moors of Morocco, Character of, 22 ; personal appear- 
ance, 26 ; a lesson in geography to, 198, 199 ; 
effects of European dress on, 258—256 ; hatred of 
('hristians by tlie, 318. 

Morocco, Geographical position of, 21 ; number and 
variety of inhabitants, 22 ; commerce, agriculture, 
&c , of, 23, 24 ; government of, 23 ; decadence of, 
24 ; origin of the Empire of, 239 ; Minister of 
Ministers in, 244, 245 ; character of slavery in, 
327, 328 ; arrests in, 387, 888 ; farewell to, 899, 400. 

Morteo and the half-blind boy, 384. 

Mos(iue, Painting a, under difficulties, 291, 292. 

Mosques of Tangiers, 37 ; of El-Caruii and Muley-Edris, 
341, 342. 

Mount Tagat, The encampment at, 216. 

— Zalag, Ascent of, 293, 294 ; view from, 294—296. 

Mountains, the Red, Ascent of, 99 ; view of the cara- 
van from, 99, 100. 

' - - Character of, along the coast, 896. 

Mueszin, Tlie, 38. 

Mulatto, Landing on the back of a, 11 ; saint, A, 28. 
29 ; a handsome, 341 ; a mad, 341. 

Muley-Abdallah, The Sultan, 252. 

Muley-Ahmed el Dehebi, The Sultan, 252. 

Miilcy-Ediis, The nio<tqiie, 241, 242. 

Mulcy-el-naRscn,ThcSultan, mentioned, 20; power of, 23. 

Muley-Hcscham, The Sultab, 252, 253. 

Muley-Ismail, The Sultan, 252, 368. 

Muley-Moluk, at the Battle of Alkazar, 133. 

Miiley-Soliman, Sultan, and his treasure, 369. 

Muley-Yezid, the Sultan, 252. 

102, 103, 1.54, 155; sharing the, 104. 

Music, Character of Arabian, 29, 30. 

Musicians, Arabian, 49. 

Negro, A dwarf, 341. 

Negroes, Dancing, 61 ; iiiqiortation and price of, 327 
straiigf. fortunes of, 328 ; and the Imperial trea- 

' sure, 369. 

Nicknames, Moorish, 338. 

Night, A disturlied, 156 ; city of Fez at, 339. 

Nigritia, Morocco, Tiie gate to, 309, 310. 

Ocean, Joy at sight of, 390. 

Officer, A Moorish French, 353, 364. 

Officers, Mooiish, 352. 

Omen, A day of good, 78. 

Operation, Performing an, 207; the Doctor's reward, 298. 

Pain, Tlie Arab's itidiiTerence to, 1^. 

Palace, Imperial, at Mechinez, 369. 

Paolo Grande, the somnambulist, 84, 87) 89—91. 

Parasol, The Imperial, 258* * 

Pearl river. The, 239. 

Phtropsophui A/rieanua, The, 169. 

Physician and women patients, A, 168, 169. 

Pi^monteee Cook, A, 94, 95, 156, 157 ; anight visit to, 
113 ; theft ftrom, 188 ; estimate of the Sultan, 264. 
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Plottghins, Moorish, 67, 68. 

Polygamy, Moorish and European, 347- 
Porfc of Laracce, 391. 

Postal Service, The Moorish, 149. 

Postman, A Moorish, 149. 

Pottery, Moorish, 307. 

Powder*p1ay, Moorish, 121, 122. 

Prayer, The Arab's morning, 92. 

Prayers, Mussulman and Christian, 70. 

Prejudice, Arab, 293. 

Prescription, Swallowing a written, 126, 127. 

Presents, Mode of carrying to Fez, 202, 205. 

Prisoners, Moorish, 3.52. 

Products, Moorish, 304, 307. 

Promenade of Tangiers, 41, 42. 

Punishment, A paternal, 145 ; an instrument of, 274. 

Racma, Metamorphosis of the slave, 33, 34. 

Rahmatia and the bandit, 334, 335, 337, 339. 

Bain, Entreating Allah for, 37 ; effects of, in Fez, 300, 
301. 

Ranni, the Italian sailor, 02, 98 ; conversation with Luigi, 
113; estimate of the Sultan, 264; and the saint, 395. 
Rebels, Punishment of, in Fez, 243, 244. 

Red mountains. Ascent of, 99 ; view of the caravan 
ft:om, 99, 100. 

Religion, A Moor's opinion of the European's, 346. 
Religious dance, A Moorish, 53 — 55. 

Renegades, Condition of, in Morocco, 298 — 300. 
Residence, Imperial, at Fez, 203. 

Review, A Moorish, 349. 

Revolt, A Moorish, 153 ; of aDuar, 191 ; in Angiers, 215. 
Rif, Inhabitants of, 35, 30 ; story of the bandit of, 333 
—338. 

Biffans, Character of the, 35, 36. 

Road, A closed, 277 ; in Morocco, 87 ,* the king and 
the walled, 370. 

Romance and Reality, 373. 

Row, A street, 374 — 376. 

Bagat, Travelling alone on the road to, 212, 213 ; 

scenery on the road to, 214. 

Said Ali and the bandit, 334 — 337. 

Sailor, An Italian, 92, 93, 113, 264. 

Saint enrses the Ambassador, A, 154—156 ; curses of 
a, 395, 396. 

Saints, Encounter with, at Tangiers, 28, 29. 

Salutation, An Arab, 96, 

Sardine-box, The Moors' curiosity about, 128. 

Scene, A morning, 91. 

Scenery on the road to Fez, H7, 118, 128, 129, 162 ; 
and people on the road to Meohinez, 860, 361, 867 ; 
on the road firom Mechlnez, 377. 

Bchellal, the Moor, 216, 811 ; taking tea with, 317, 
818 ; returfi from Fez, 859. 

Schereef Bacall and the Ambassador, 246 ; visit to the 
harem of, 298. 

Schereefs Fileli, History of the dynasty of, 251 — 258. 
Scholar, Fnnishment of a refractory, 145, 146, 
Sdioolmaater, A Moorish, 184. 


Sciatica, The doctor attacked with, 261, 836, 

Science, Condition of Moorish, 24. 

Scorpion, An artiticial, 128. 

ScovasBo, Stefano, Comniendatore, 19, 20; and the 
heat, 882. 

Scrutiny, A silent, 92. 

Scudo, Firing at a, 293, 294. 

Sea beach at Tangiers, 41, 42. 

Sebastian, King, at the battle of Alkazar, 133. 

SebCi, The ri\*er, 172, 173 ; crossing the, 174, 177, 884 
— 886 ; valley of, 173 ; travelling on the plain 
of, 878—880. 

Secretary, Tiie Sultan's, 246 ; and the artist, 246, 247 ; 
and Kaldiui's history, 847, 348. 

Seffian, The escort from, 150, 151. 

Selam, 89 ; personal appearance and dress of, 105, 106 ; 
asleep, 111 ; description of an invasion of locnstz, 
201, 202 ; and the gibus hat, 265 ; relates the story 
of a famous bandit, 333 — 338 ; and the wonders of 
Mechinez, 368, 369 ; and the demons, 370, 878. 

Sellers and buyers in Fez, 341 — 843, 

Sentinels, Night, 115. 

Serpent rltarmer, A, 65, 66. 

Servant, A zealous Arab, 288, 280 ; punishing a, 879, 880. 

Servants, The Italian Legation, 21 ; hard life of Arab, 
96, 97 ; refused to be sketched, 101 ; Moorish, 394. 

Shoes, Jews not allowed to wear, 280, 281. 

Shopkeeper, An old, 341. 

Shopping m Fez, 290. 

Shops and Shopmen, Moorish, 30, 83. 

Sid-Alxiallah Jlen Hamed, 223, 283, 284 ; breakfast 
with. 284—287. 

Sid-AlHlallah, Son of, 380 ; visit from, 383. 

Sid Bekr-el'Abbassi, 384 ; and his jieople, 389. 

Sid-Bomedi, Tyranny and death of, 386, 387. 

Sid-Biiker, 340. 

Sid-Mohammed Abd>el>Pj«bar and the bandit, 333— 
338. 

Sid-Mohainnied, Sultan, 252, 253. 

Sid-Moussa, 244, 245; breakfast with, 245, 246; sons of, 
246 ; the Ambassador's conferences with, 310, 811. 

Sidi-Abd*el-Krim, Tyranny and death of, 153. 

Sidi-Bargos, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 74 ; interview 
with, 7 6--“7 8. 

Sidi-Hasseni, Chief of, 194 ; escort from, 194 ;^man- 
ceuvres of tlte escort from, 195, 197. 

Sidi«Liamani, The Cuba of, 123. 

Sidi-Mohammed-Ben-Aissa, 51. 

Sidi-Mohamroed-el-Kbatib, Instructions to, 75. 

Sketching under difficulties, 101, 123. 

Skin, The Christian's second, 64. 

Slave-girl, A beautifhl, 317 ; women at Fez, 272. 

Slave!, and the Imperial treasure, 369. 

Slavery, Character of Moorish, 327, 328. 

Boc-de-Barra, Description of the, 14 ; grand feziival hdd 
in, 55, 56. 

Soldier and servants, 394. 

Soldiers of the escort, 72; the Sultan's, 219,220, 228 
amusements of, 352. 

Solomon, Virtue of the rings' of, 41. 

Somnambulist, A, 48, 87, 89 — 91. 



INDEX. 


UpaaMHa, TIm ICoon* hatred of, 318. 

Bpaniah CkHuml, Th«, 88 ; atoiy of a renagade, 299, 
800 ; army and the Moore, 828, 328. 

i^rtel. Cape, An ezcunion to, 68 ; view from, 69. 

Spectacle^ A atrange religious, 51 — 55. 

Spider, l%e web of a, 125. 

Square in Tangiere, 18, 18 ; the audience in Fes, 256. 

Story-tdler, A Moorish, 62. 

StieeU of Tangiers, 12, 42, 48 ; of Alkazar, 140, 143 ; 
of Fes, 231 — 285 ; a Moor's description of Euro- 
pean, 847, 848. 

Sultan of Morocco mentioned, 20 ; power of, 23 ; and 
the telegraph, 248 ; character of, 248, 251 ; ou 
the way to the presence of, 253—256 ; personal 
appearance of, 258 ; conversation with the Ambas- 
sador, 258 — 262 ; residence of, 263 ; private inter- 
view with, 278, 279 ; a review before, 849—357 ; 
presents from, 857. 

Sultans, a group of, 251—253; and their Governors, 
887, 888. 

Snigery, State of, in Morocco, 127. 

Tableland of Fez, 215. 

Tactics, Moorish military, 826. 

Tagat, Mount, The encampment at, 216. 

Taib-Ben^amani, Interview with, 270 ; appearance of, - 
272 j dinner with, 278, 274 j return from, 274, 
277 ; drinking to, 278. 

Tangiers, Landing at, 10 ; population of, 11, 12 ; city 
of, 12, 18 : a square in, 18, 14 ; Soc-de-Barra, 14 ; 
dining at an inn in, 17; at night, 18, 19; Italian 
Legation at, 19-— 21 ; history of, 24 ; dress of tlie 
Jewesses of, 27 ; Arab boys of, 27, 28 ; two saints 
of, 28, 29 ; punishing a thief at, 34 ; Arab women 
at, 84, 85 ; a wedding procession in, 86, 87 ; en- 
treating Allah for rain in, 37 ; view of, from tlie 
oaatlo, 87, 38 ; changing money in, 38, 41 ; pro- 
menade of, 41, 42 ; streets of, 42, 43 ; the proces- 
sion of Ai$»awa in, 51—55 ; festival of the birth 
of Mahomet held at, 65— i66 ; gardens of, 66, 67; 
country round, 67, 68 ; the Moorish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in, 74—78 ; company at the Italian 
Ligation at, 78, 81 ; departure from, 82 ; first 
oarrisge in, 205 ; anezecntion at, 801— -308 ; route 
from Fez to, 860; rstum to 399, 


Tarantula, A, 170. 

Tea, Arabian, 48. 

Telegraph in Morocco, 248. 

Tent, Dinner in a, 88, 89 ; of Mohammed Duealh, 110 ; 
the Ambassador's, 111 ; the Arab footman's, 115. 

Tents, Moorisli, 73, 74 ; a village of camel-skin, 161, 

Terraces of Fez, 265 — 268, 

Thief, A Fez, 288 ; punishment of, at Tangiers, 84. 

Thieves, A race of, 181, 182. 

Tingis, The ancient, 24. 

Tleta de Reissana, The encampment at, 126. 

Toad, Disconcerted by a, 111. 

Treasure, Tlie Imperial, of Mocbinez, 369. 

Treasures, The Moorish method of hiding, 888, 389, 

Ussi, the artist, Adventure of, in Fez, 229 ; and tlie 
heat, 882. 

Village of Camel-skin tents, 161. 

Vincent, Mr., appearance and antecedents, 114. 

Vizier, Grand, Interview with, 270 ; appearance of, 
272 ; dinner with, 273, 274 ; return from, 274, 
277 ; drinking to, 278. 

War Minister, Breakfast witii the Moorish, 283-^288. 

Wardrobe, A Moorish wife's, 47. 

WaKherwomaii, A Moorisii, jl89. 

Wnter, Calling for a drink of, 394. 

Wedding procession, A, 36, 37* 

Wine, The' first taste of, 218 ; a request for, 272, 274. 

Woman and lier master, A slave, 37 ; a deformed, 840 ; 
a uiiscbievous, 340, 341. 

Women, Arab^ at Tangiers, 34, 35 ; Moorish and the 
Doctor, 168, 169; the sad lot of old Arab, 169 ; 
slave at Fez, 272 ; of tiie Grand Vizier's household, 
274. 


piri tribe, The, 173. 

Z|lag, MoiAt, Ascent of, 293. 
Zania, A M 
Zegusta, Btfi 
encamf 
Ili/ia, The ( 
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COMPLETION OF “PICTURESQUE EUROPE." 


NOW READY, 

COMPLETE IN FIVE MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES. 

Royal 4/0, doth, jCq as, each ; half-morocco^ £,% $s. toA ; or in morocco, jQi 5;. sack. 

Picturesque Europe. 

WITH 

G5 EXQUISITE STEEL PLATES, 

FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY 

BIRKET FOSTER, E. M. WIMPERIS, P. SKELTON, D. McKEWAN, R. P. LEITCH, H. FENN, 
S. READ, J. MOGFORD, J. B. SMITH, J. COOK, J. CHASE, S. H. HODSON, T. L. 
ROWBOTHAM, L. J. WOOD, G. G. KILBURNE. LOUIS HAGHE, CARL WERNER, &c. 

AND NEARLY 

1,000 OEIGmAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 

By W. H. Boot, H. Fknn, Towneley Green, C. Johnson, W. L. Jones, R. P. Leitch, W. W. May, 
J. North, T. L. Rowbotham, C. J. Staniland, K. Senior, P. Skelton, £. M. Wimpeais, 
E. Wagner, F. Wolf, &c. Engraved by Edward Whymper. 

WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS 

By the Rev. T. G. Bonnsy, Oscar Browning, James Grant, Arthur Griffiths, T. W. Hinchclipf, 
R. J. King, H. H. S. Pearse, W. H. Kideing, Geo. A. Smith, Godfrey Turner, W. Senior, 
H. ScHUKTZ Wilson, J. F. Waller, &c. 

Vols. /. and II. contain GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

Vols. IlL, IV., and V. describe THE CONTINENT. 


VOLUME /. 


WiNDSOfi. 

ETON. 

NOHIH WALBS. 
Warwick and 8 trat> 

FORD. 

Th£ South Coast, from 
MAKGAIB to PORTS' 
MOU1 H 

Thb dalbs op DBRBY- 
RMIKB. 

THB FOKBST SCF.NERY OP 
GRRAT BKirAIN, 
OINBURCH AND THB 
SOUTH lowlands. 
RBLAND. 

SCBNBRY OP THB THAMRS. 

The South Coast, from 
Portsmouth to thb 


English abbeys and 

CHURCIIRS. 

thb Land's End. 


VOLUME II. 
Conuins— 

OLD English hombs. 
thb West Coasi oi 

iKBLANO, 

Border castlks ani 
Counties. 

Ca'i hbdral cities. 

The gkamfians. 
OXFORD. • 

The West Coast 01 
Wai es. 

Cambkidcb. 

Scotland, from Lorn 
Nbss to Lolh Eil. 
The South coast oi 
Dbvonsmikb. 

The lake Country. 
South Walbs. 

North Dbvon. 

THB IRLB OF Wight. 


VOLUME III. 
Contaiiu* 

Normandy and Bsit- 

I ANY. 

the Italian Lakes. 
The passfs of the Alps, 
thb CoRNicB Road. 

The FtHtEST OF Fo.m> 
TAINEllLRAU. 

THB rRiNE. 

VENICE. 

The PYRENEES. 

Romb and its Environs 
Thb Bbrnbsb osbrland. 
The Rkinb, from Hop. 

PART 10 DRACHBN* 
PELS. 

SPAIN. 


I VOLUME IV. 
Contains— 

Auvergne and dav 

PMINB. 

Old German Towns. 
Naples —Norway. 

Spa'n (New cari ii b and 
Lstremaduka). 
the Lake of (.enbva. 
THF Frontiers of 
fkancb (Ea.st and 
SuU1H). 

NORIM ITALY. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
NonwAY iThh Sognr 
Fjord, Nord Fjord, 
Komsdal). 

Spain ic ordova, Seville, 

AND CADIZ). 

TiiR Frontiers of 
Franck (Wurt and 
NOR 1 Ml. 

Calabria and Sicii y. 
THE Black Forbst. 


VOLUME V. 


SWBDEN. 

THE TYROL. 

Gibraltar and Ronda. 

Drfsdfn and the Saxon 
SWITZBRLAND 


KASTBRN SwnZBRLANO 


BELGIUM. 

THB High Alps 

Granada and thb East 
Coast op Spain. 

RUSSIA. 

thb jura 


ATHENS, AND ITS EN« 
VIRUNS. 

Holland, 
the Danubb 


Nothing on so grand a scale as * Picturesque Europe’ has been planned before^ nor anything, so 
far as we know, so well executed.”— 

It is impossible to convey any idea of the wealth of beauty to be found in * Picturesque Europe.* 
World. • 

** It would not be too much to say that this is the finest work that has yet been issued from its publishers’ 
house.”— .d/iFFNiJig' Post. 

** The drawings on wood are many of them not merely beautiful in themselves, but beautifully engraved.” — 
Pall Matt Gautk. 

CerUinly we know of nothing to compare with * Picturesque Europe.’ 

Cassell, Petter, Calvin It Co., LudgaU Hill, London. 



' Now Publishings in Monthly Parts, yd.; and in Volumes, ys. 6 d. each. 

/^The Countries of the World. 

FULLY ILLUSTEATED, 

And containing Graphic Sketches of the various Continents, Islands, Sivers, Seas, and 
Peoples of the Globe, aeeordir^ to the latest Discoveries. 

BV 

ROBERT BROWN, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S., 

Late President of the Royal Physical Society, and Lecturer on Geology and Physical 
Geography in the School of Arts, Edinburgh, &c. 


“ The * Countries of the World * shows considerable powers of graphic description, and contains a vast 
amount of really trustworthy geographical information. The book is profusely illustrated, most of the illustrations 
being appropriate and helpful.” — Ttmes. «. 

“ The author’s lively descriptions in * The Countries of the World,* while scrupulously accurate as to facts, 
and giving the living marrow rather than the dry bones of geographical science, will give a clearer idea than 
would tons of geographical encyclopaedias.”— 

** A thoroughly useful book of reference for students, teachers, men of business, intending emigrants, investors, 
and many others to whom knowledge of the kind may be regarded as indispensable.”— Mercury, 

Cassell, Fetter, Galpin & Co,, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Complete in Six Handsome Royal 4/0 Volumes, eloth, 15J, / eloth gilt, i8j. ecich. 

/)('ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS: 

A RECORD of DISCOVERY, GEOGRAPHY, and ADVENTURE. 

Edited by H. BATES, 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ROf AL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Containing Records of recent Explorations made by celebrated Travellers. Profusely 
Illustrated by Eminent Artists, from Drawings made at the several places 
of scenes depicted. With about 

1,200 ILLUSTEATIONS. 


** There is no pleasanter or more instructive reading than well- written travels, and we are happy to say that 
this a a selection of the best kind.” — Standard. 


This is a very handsome volume, illustrating in a remarkable way the wonderful activity of travel which 
makes the Englishman a familiar presence in almost every land.” — Spectator. 

** The book is sfdendidly illustrated with an immense number of full-page and other illustrations, executed 
with spirit and apparent fidelity to nature, such as one rarely sees where matter so varied has been crosrded 
tqgatei; No paini^ in point of fact, have been ^ared with it by editors, illustrators, or publiriiers.’’--{ir/argaia 




Cassell, Fetter, Galpin k Co., Ludgats Hill, Londott. 



SELEOTiONS FROM 


CASSELL, FETTER, GALPIN & CO/s PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED AND PINE ART WORKS. 


Evangeline. Edition dc Luxe. With 23 magnificent 

Orinnal Illustrntionii by Prank Dicksrk, A.R.A., of 
which are beautifully reproduced in Phoinaravure by Messrs 
Goupil of Paris. The Work is printed on Whatman's hand-made 
paper, size i6| in. by la} in., the Wood Enaravin^ being on real 
China paper, and is elegantly bound in cloth gilt. *«* Farther 
parUetdan^ with price% may be ohiatnedof any BookuUer. 

The Magazine of Art. Volume IV. {Beinff the 

Firtt Vohtnu of the Rnlarged Seriei). With about 400 Illustrations 
by the first Artists of the day. A lieautifully-exectited Etching, 
“The Trio," from a Painting by Ekskinr Nicol, A.R.A., etched 
bv LALAt’ZE, forms the Frontispiece. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, x6s. 
K B. — The price o f ihit ypiunte witl be raised to One Guinea on 
the Publication of the next Volunte^ or earlier^ should the present 
stock be eAhansted. Also published elegantly half bound tn white 
vellum, 3 ^“. 

Vol. III. contains Etching for frontispiece, and about 300 Illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, price los. 6d. 

VoIk. I. and IT. (the price of which has lieen raised from 7s. fid. to 
SOB. fid. each) each contain about soo Illustrations, and Etching for 
frontispiece. 

Picturesque Europe. Complete in Five Volumes, 
each containing Thirteen exquisite Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings by Birkct Foster, E. M. WiMrRRis, P. Skelton, 
D. McRewan, ftc.; and nearly soo Original Illustrations, drawn 
on the Wood by the best Artists. With Descriptive Letterpress. 
Royal 4to, cloth gilt, /a as. each ; morocco, gilt, £5 och. 

The Great Painters* of Christendom, 

from Cimabue to Wilkie. JVero anti Cheaper Eddhn. 
By J. FoEBBS-RonKKTSoM. Illustrated throughout. Royal 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, 31s 

Illustrated British Ballads. With several 

Hundred Original Illustrations by the first Artists of the day. 
Complete in Two Vuls. Cloth, gilt edgei., ais. 

Morocco, its People and Places. By 

Edmondo de Amicis. Translated by C. RoLLiN''i'iLTON. With 
Original Illustrations Extra crown 4to, cloth, a is. 

Familiar Garden Flowers. Fir.st Serifs. 

By Shiki ry Hihbkku. With Forty Full-page Coloured Plates by 
F. E Hulmb, K.L.S,, F.S A. Cloth gilt, in cardboard box, xas. fid. 

Familiar Wild Flowers. First and Second 
Srrirs. By F. E. Hulmb, F.L.S.. F.S.A. With Forty Full- 
page Coloured Plates and Descriptive Text in each. Cloth gilt, in 
caraboard box, xas. fid. each. ,1 

Sketching from Nature in Water-Colours. 

By Aaron Prnlbv. With Illustrations in Chromo-Lithography, 
after Original Water-Colour Drawings. Super-royal 4to, cloth, xss. 
Studies in Design, for Builders, Architects, De- 
signers, House Decorators, and Manufacturers. By Chris- 
TOPHBR Dkbssbr, Ph.D., &c. With fio Original Designs by the 
Author, in facsimile Colours. Demy folio, cloth, £3 3s. 

The World of Wit and Humour. With 

about 400 Illustrations. Cloth, 7t. fid. ; cloth, gilt edges, xos. fid. 

The World of Wonders. With 130 Illuitrations. 

4to, cloth, 7s. fid. ; cloth gilt, xos. fid. 

ABsop’s Fables. With about 150 Orimnal lllustra- 

tions by Ernbst Gmsbt. Cloth, 7s. fid.; cloth, gut edges, xos. fid. 

The Dor^ Fine-Art Volumes— 

The Dorft Gallery. £5 5 «<> * 

The Dore Soriptrre Gallery of Illiutrations. Two 
Vols. £s xos. 

The Dorft Bible. I'wo Vols., morocco, £4 4s. 

Milton’a Faradiae Lost. £9 xos. 

Daate'a Inferno. £9 xos. 

Dante’s Porgatorio and Paradlso. £2 xos. 

La Fontaine’s Fables. £1x09. 

Don Quixote, xss- 
Adventures of Munehansen. ss* 

Fairy Tales Told Again, sa 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Fine-art 

Edition. Ilhistrated throughout with Original Engravings. Rofsl 
4to. handsomely bound in cloth gilt, j^3 3s. 

Egypt: Descriptive, Historical, and Pic* 

turesque. Vol. 1 . By Prof. G. Ehbr.s. Translated by Clara 
Bbli., with Notes by Samuel Kirch, LL.D. Ulus rated with the 
Original Magnificent lllustrationx. Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges. 45s. 

Landscape Painting in Oils, A Course of 

Lessons in. Ky A F. Gracb, Turner Medallist, Royal 
Academy. With Nine Reproductions in Colour, and numerous 
exainp’es engraved on Wo^ from well-known Pictures. Extra 
demy fulio, cloth, gilt edges, 4as. 

European Ferns. Their Form, Habit, and Cul- 
ture. KylAMRs Rkittkn, F.L.S. With 30 Kac-Himile Cotourad 
Plates, painted from Nature by D. Blair, FlUS. Demy4to, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 

Pictures of Bird Life in Pen and Pencil. 

By the Rev M. (i Watkins. With Illustrations l>y Giacomilu. 
144 pages, iiiipenal 4t(>, cloth, gilt edges, a is. 

Figure Painting in Water Colours. With 

SixtCLMi Coloured Plates from Original Designs by Blanchb Mac- 
AKTHUK and Jknnik Moork. With full Instructions by ths 
Painters. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. fid. 

Flower Painting in Water Colours. With 

'J'wrnty Far-simile C'olourcd Plates by P. E. Hulmr, F.L.S., 
F S A. With Instructions by the Artist. Interleaved with Drawing 
Paper, Crown 410, cloth gilt, 5s. 

Old and New Edinburgh, CasselTs. Vol. I. 

With nua*'ly 200 Original Illustrations, specially executed for 
the Work Lstra crown 4to, cloth, 9s. 

Our Own Country. Vols. I., H., and III., with 

upwards of aoo Original Illustrations and Steel Frontispiece in each. 
Extra crown 410, doth, 7s fid. each. 

The National Portrait Gallery. Complete 

in Four Vols , each containing^ Twenty Portraits^ in Colours^ of 
our most distinguished Celebrities, printed in the best style of 
Cbroiiio- Lithography, with accompanying Memoirs. Extra crown 
4to, cloth, I as. fid. t.iLh, 


The International Portrait Gallery. Com- 
plete in'l'wo Vols., each containing ao Portraits in Colours, exncnlsd 
111 the best style of Chromo-Litbography. Demy 4to, cloth jilt, 
I as. t)d. each. 

The Countries of the World. By Dr. Robert 

Brown, F.R G.S. Complete in Six Vola, each containing about 
130 Illustrations Extra crown 4to, cloth, 7s. fid. each. 

Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. 

Complete in I'wo Vols, with about 300 Original IlluitiRtiona. 
4to, cloth, 7s. fid each. 

The Sea ; Its Stirring Story of Adven- 
ture, Peril, and Heroism. By f. WHVMm. 

With 400 Original Illustrations. Four Vols. Cloth, 71. fid. Radi. 

Great Industries of Great Britain. With 

about 400 Illustrations. Complete in Three Vols. 410* cMk 
78. fid. each 

Homely Scenes from Great Painters, eon- 

tabling 24 Full-page Copies of Famous Picturei. With Deaeriplivn 
Letterpress. Demy 4to, clclh, gilt edges, 151. 

The Leopold Shakspere. From the Teit of 

Professor Dblius, with “Edward III.” and “The Two MMIn 
Kinsmen," and an Introduction hy F. J. VvmniVAiX,^ mntkgF of 
the New Shakspere Society. With about 400 lUualtRtioaa Oelk 
lOB. fid. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, xas. fid. ; tree calf, ass. Dodhubm 
hptmiUsum to AXh. PRINCE LEOPOLD, 

Cassell’s Quarto Shakespeare. 

CMARLisand Mary Cowdbn Clarkr, eontaL 
Illustrations by H. C Siloub. Coaaplele mThrse Volsi, 
gilt edges, jfa 3 a ; nMrooetv ££ Thrae isp i f- 

doth, via, Combdibs, £\ sa j Hutorical Pia«% 

Traobdirs, £\ ss* 



Cassbll, Pbttjbx, Gaimk a- Co. .* Lohdoh, Paus A* Now Yobs, 



SMtMmtnm mrojr Cassmll, Psttss, Gau’W &• Co.'s Posucatwhs 


SlOaRAPHY. TRAVELS, HISTORY, LITERATURE, Ac. 



Xtevld Cox, A.;|n<raraphy of. With Remarks 

MWfWoikfandtwtei. ^ the uue William Hall. Edited, with 
THAtKRAV Buncb. With Autotypc Portrait. 

daolc : a Fable. Bv Richard Jefferiks, 

....-wT of ** Oatnekeeper at Home/* ftc. Two Volumes, ais. 

Young Ireland: A Fn^m ent of Modern History. 
By the Hon, Sir Charlcs Gavan Dorrv, K.C.M.G. Demy 8vo, 

aza* 

A History of Modern Europe. Vol. L By 

C A Fvpfb, M.A., Fellow of Univemity College, Oxford. Demy 

•va Its. 

**• Thu Volume has bemseifcted by the UnitieMtyofCttmtmdf^efor 
Mho SM<t^ Examtuation iu History for ordmary B A. degree Jor 1882. 

English and Irish Land Questions. Col- 
lected Esaays Ijy the Right Hon. G. .Shaw-Lekrvxe, M.P., First 
Gommusiooer ot Works and Public Buildings. 6s. 

English Land and English Landlords. 

By the Hon. Gsorgb C. Brodkick. Published for the Cobden 
Club. zas. 6d. 

The British Army. From the Kebtoration to the 
Revolution. By Sir Siubalu Scott, Bart. Demy 8\o, cloth, ai‘>. 

Memories of my Exile. By Louis Kossuih. 
The Life of the Hi. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

By G. Barnbtt Smith. Cheo^ Edition, With Portraits, 5s. 

England : Its People, Polity, and Pur- 

suits. By T. H. S. Escott. Cheap Edition, 7h. 6d. 

The English Army: Its Past History, 

Present Condition, end Future Prospects. By 
Major Arthur GRirriTKa. Demy Svo, cloth gilt, aia 

Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva. Aht' and Cheap 

Edition, Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 

Russia. By D. Mackenzie Wallace, M.A. Cheap 

Edition, in One Vol., zos. 6d.} Library Edition^ in Two Vols., 24s. 

Through the Light Continent; or, The 

United States in 1877 — 78 . By William Saunders. 
Demy Svo, cloth, zos. Gd. 

Remedies for War, Political and Legal. 

\ By Shrldon Amo«. M.A 6b. 

Land of the Boer. Adventures in Natal, Orange 
Free State, Transvaal, Zululand, and Basutoland. By Parkbr 
Gillmone. 3s. 6 d. 

Russo-Tur kish War, CasseU’s History of. 

Cooiplete inTwo Vols. With about 500 Illustrations. Cloth, ot. each. 

England, Cassell’s History of, from the Earliest 

Fnaiod to the Present Time. With about 8,oao Illustrations. Post 
4 ^ 5f 500pp. Nine Vols., doth, 9s. each. 

Bntish Battles on Land and Sea. By James 

Grant. With teo Illustrstions. Complete in Three Vols., Li 7s. 

War between France and Germany, 
Cassell’s History of the. Two vois., with about 
goo Baasmdngs* 4to, doth gilt, 91. each ; half-calf, £j xos. 

XJ nlted -States, Cassell’s History of the. 

By Edmund Ollibr. Complete in Three Vols. : containing 600 
lUttStnuioM and Maps. Extra crown ito, doth, £1 7s. 

India, Cassell’s History of. With about 400 Tllus- 

tntionsand Maps. CotM«te in Two Vols. Ex. crown 4to, doth, t8s. 

Protestantism, The History of. By the Rev. 

2 * A. WvLiB, LL.D. With upwards of 600 Original illustrations, 
in Three Vols. Extra crown 4tQ» doth, £i 71. 


G ofwp iit H . in ^ 


Proverbial Philosophy, Illustrated Edi- 

tion of. By Martin F. Tupphr, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., 

Illustrated throughout. Extra crown 410, gilt edges, zos. 6d. 

- 


Popular Educator, Cassel 


JVew and 


thoroughly Revised Edition. Vols. 1 . and II. now ready, price 
5s. each. ITo be completed in Six Vola) 

The present issue 0/ the Popular Educator can be obtained in 
Six Volumes^ priu 

Technical Educator, CasseH’s. With nume* 

rouB Illustrations. Four Vola., doth, 6t. each ; or Two Vols., hall^ 
calL 31S 6 d. 

Mechanics, The Practical Dictionary of. 

Containing 15,000 Drawinga of Machinery, Instruments, and Tools, 
with Comprehensive and Technical DBScniPTiOH of every subject. 
Three Vols , super-royal 8 vo, doth, 3R. ; halfmorooco, £3 xga. 

The Encyclopsedic Dictionary. A New and 

Original Work of Reference to all the Words in the English 
Language, with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning Pro- 
nunciation, and Use. IW Robrrt Huntbr, M.A., F.G.B., &c, 
Vou L U issued in Two Parts, extra crown 4to, cloth, zoa. 6d. each. 

Science for All. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, 

F.R.G.S., &c. Vols. 1 ., II., HI., and IV., each containing about 
350 lllustraDoqs and Diagrams. 4to, cloth, 9s. each. 

Library of English Literature. Sdected, 

Edited, and Anaa^ by Prof. Hbnry Morlby. With Illustrations 
taken from OrigiuM MSS., &c. Each Vol. complete in itself, 

Vol. I. Shoktkk English Poems, zss. 6 c 1 . 

Vol. II. Illustrations of English Rbligion. zxs. 6d. 
Vol. III. English Plays, xzs. 6 d. 

Vol. IV. Shorter Works in English Prose, xzs. 6d, 

Vol. V. Longer Works in English Verse and Prose. zi8*6d. 

English Literature, Dictionary of. Being 

a Comprehensive Guide to English Authors and their Works. By 
W. Davenport Adams. AVto and Cheap Edition, xos, 6d. 

Phrase and Fable, Dictionary of; 

giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of Common Phriies, 
Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell. By the Rev. Dr. 
Brewer. New and Enlarged Editsou^ cloth, 3B. m. 

Old and N ew London. Complete in Six Vols., 

with about i,aoo Engravings. Extra crown 4to, doth, os. eadz. 
Volii. 1 . and 11 . are by WaltIr Thornburv, the other Vols. are by 
Edward Walford. 

Gulliver’s Travels. With £ighty>eight Engravings 

by Morten. ( heap Edition, crown 410, doth, 58. 

Illustrated Headings. First and Second 

Series. Each Series complete in One Volume. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 7S. 6d. each ; cloth, gilt edges, zos. 6d. each. 

The Family Physician. A Manual of Domestic 

Medicine. By Physicians and Surgeons of the Principal Loodoii 
Hospiiulb. Complete in One Vol., x, 050 pages, royal 8vo, ais. 

Household Guide, Cassell^. Revised Edition, 
a Guide 10 Every Department of Practical Life. With Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations. Four Vols., cloth gilt, 6s. eadi. 
Domestic Dictionary, Cassell’s. An En- 

cyclopsedia for the Household. Cheap Edition, z.sSo pages, royal 
Svo, 7b. 6d. 

Ctesseira Dictionary of Cookery, The 

•Largest, C neapeHt, and Be.t Cookery Book ever published. Cheap 
Eiiition, 1,280 pages, royal Svo, doth, 7s. Cd. 

A Year’s Cookery. Giving Dishes for Breakfast, 

Luncheon, and Dinner for Every Day in the Year. By Phillis 
Browne. Cheap Edition, 32. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Wild White Cattle of Great Britain, 

By dw late Rev. John Storbr, M.A. With numerous Ulus- 
ttikiaas. New and Cheap Edition, ys. 6d. 

Animal Life Described and Illustrated. 

By Perceval Wright, M.D., F.LS. Cheap Edition, 

Natural History of the Ancients. By the 

Rev. W. Houghton, M.A. Illustrated. Cloth, 7a 6d. 

New Natural History, Cassell’s. Edited 

by Professor P. Martin Duncan, M.B., FR.S. Vols. Z., 

VYV TV ...J .V :.-V * . 


V. vwuwxim AOBwuKB fTuuu. ASKsay ovo, ciocn, pnuc 3s. 

Races of Mankind. Bv Robert Brown, 

|il.A, F.R.G.8. CiHiMiining upwards or eoo Illustrotions. Coos- 
L dits la Four Vols,, 6s. eadi ; or Two Double Vols., £t zs. 

' IPteuier’s Popular Scientific Works, 

Itaw aad'OMSipw Iditioa. Comaiaing all the Orifinal lUustza- 
. d[Na,tiMT«iiliU«MaBdCarnei«l,priro7^ 

I TheOetMi Werld. 

^ ^ I The Ineeet WorMU 
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Dairy Farming. ^ By Professor J. P. Sheldon. 

With Twenty-hve Fac-simile Coloured Plates, and numerouK Wood 
Engravings. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, price 3za . half-morocco, 42s. 

Illustrated Book of the Dog, Uy Vkro Shaw, 

B A. Cantab. With 28 Fac’simile Coloured Plates, drawzi from 
Life expressly for the Work, and numerous Wood Engravings, 
liemy 410, cloth bevelled, 35b. ; half-niorocco, 45s. 

The Book of the^ Horse. By Samuel Sidnsy. 
With es foc-simtle Coloured Plates, from Onginal Pamtiim. New 
and Revised Edition, Demy 410, cltth, 3x8. 6d. ; halt-morooco, 
£0 88. 

Canaries and Cage Birds, The Illustrated 

Book of. ^Vith /at sitnile Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy 410, cloth, 35s. ; lialf-mdtocco, £% ss. 

The Illustrated Book of Poultry. By 

Z«. Wright. With 50 Cokmrod Plates pamted from LUe, and 
numerous Engravings. Demy 410, cloth, 3x8. 6d. : hRlf4mioooo,2RflR. 

The Illustrated Book of Pigeons. By 

R. Fulton. £di^ by L Wricnt. Wuhap Gotourod PUhm, 

painted ftw this Wotfc, and nuasarous Wood r- * — 

4to^ eloth, 3M. 6d. j half-morocoo, 4 rs. 


Cassmu, Pmttsm, Galtw 6 * Co. : Ltaaos, Paus ^ Nsn Yose. 
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BIBLES, RELIGIOUS WORKS. Ac. 


'The Life of Christ. By the Rev. F. W. Fakkah, 

D Di F R S 

Pfi^ular Editicn^ in On« Vol.. cloth, 6t.; doth gilt, gilt edges, 
78. 6 d. ; Persian morocco, gilt edges, los 6 d.: tree calf, 15s. 
t»mty EditifiH, Edittom. Tno Yds., demy 8vo. cloth, 
048. ; grained calf, 35s. ; morocco, £9 as. 
lihutraUd BdiHtm^ with about y» Original Illustrations, extra 
crown 4to, cloth gilt, sis. : calf or morocco, jCs as. 

*rhe Life and Work of St Paul. By the 

Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F R.S., Canon of Westminster, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 19M TAatuand. Two Vols., 
demy Bvo, cloth, S4S. ; morocco, £9 ss. 

New Testament Commentary for Eng- 

liah Readers. Edited by C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol In Three Volumes, axs. each. 

You. I. contains the Four Gospels. 

VoL. II. contains the Acts, Romans, Corinthians, Galatians. 

Yol. III. conuins the Remaiiung Books of the New Tesument. 
Roberts’ Holy Land. Division I. Jerusalem 

and Galilee. Containing 4a Cchurtd Vlaits. Cloth gilt, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 18s. 

The Half-Guinea Illustrated Bible. Con- 
taining 900 Original Illustrations. Crown 4to, cloth, los. 6d. (Also 
m Leather Bindings in great variety, suitable for Presentation.) 

The Guinea Illustrated Bible. With 900 

Illustrations. Ro^ 4to, doth, exs. ; xnorocco, ess. 

The Child’s Bible. With aao Illustrationi. Demp 

4to, doth gilt, £\ IS. : leather, 30s. 

The Dord Bible. With 220 Illustrations by Gustave 

DoRd. Two Vols , morocco, £^^. ; best morocco, £t 6b. 

The Family Prayer-Book. Edited by the Rev. 
Canon Gakiibtt, M.A., and the Rev. Samuel Martin. Lheap 
EdiiiOH^ price 58. 

Family Prayers. Prepared by a Committee of the 

Upper House of Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, and 
published by Authority of the House. Cloth, is. 

The Church at Home. By the Right Rev. 

Rowlbv Hii I., L).D., Bishop of Sodor and Man. Roan gilt, 5s. 

New Testament, Companion to the 

Revised Version of the English. Hy Alexander 
Koubrts, D.D, Price as. 6d. 


Sunday M usings. A Selection of Resdingi— 

Biblical, Devotional, and Descriptive— from the Writian of theDtak 
.\iichors. With Illustrations by the best Artists. Specnlly adapted 
for Sunday and Family Reading. 83a pp., demy 410, cloui, ais. 

Quiver, The. Illustnited Religious Maguhit. 

Published in Yearly Yolumos. 7s* ei : also in Monthly Parts, 6 d. 

The Christian in his Relations to the 

Church, the World, and the Family. By the Rev. 
Daniel Moore, M.A. is. 6d. 

The History of the Waldenses. Reprinted 

from the “ History of Protestantism." By the Rev. J. A. WvLlB, 
LL.D. With llluHtratioiw. as. 6d. 

The Children of Holy Scripture, By L 

Massbv. With Full-page Illustrations. 3s. hd. 

Christ our Redeemer : being Thoughts uud 

Meditations on our Lord's Life. Selected and arranged by Hbnrv 
SoifTHLATR. 3s. 6d. 

Keble’s Christian Year. Profusely lUustnUed. 

Extra crown 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, los. 6d. 

The Bible Educator. Editkl by the Rev. E. H. v' 

Plumptrb, D D. With upwards of 400 IHustratioaB and IfsfSt 
Four Vols , 4to, doth, 6 b. each : or Two Vols., cloth, £i it. 

Daily Devotion for the Household. With 

Twenty-four Full- page Plates. Royal 4to, leather, £t 15s. 
Sunday. Its Origin, History, an^l Obligation. By 
Archdeacon Hkssbv, D.C.L. 6s, 

Some Difficulties of Belief. By the Rev. T. 

Tbignmouth Shore, M.A. 6s. 

The Life of the World to Come, and 

other Subjeoin. By Rev. T. Tkiunmoutm Shorb, M.A. 5s. 

Sacred Poems, The Book of. Edited by the 

Kev. Canon Bavnbs, M A. With about 200 Illustrations. Crown 
4to, 400 pp., cloth, ss> > gilt edges, 6',. 

The Bible Dictionary. With nearly 600 Illui- 

trations Imperial 8vo, 1,159 pp. Complete in One vol., cloth, exi. 

Mission Life m Greece and Palestine. 

Uy Mrs. Kmma Kaymond Piiman. IlluAtruted. 5s. 

Heroines of the Mission Field. By Mrs. 

Emma Raymond Pitman. Illustrated throughout. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. A High-class 

Illustrated Family Magasine. Published in Yearly Vols., 9B. 

Civil Service, Guide to Employment in 

the. New Edition^ Ea'tscd and f;rcatiy Fnlatscd, With an 
Introduction by J, D, Morblx., LL.D. 3s. 6d, 

Dingy House at Kensington, The. With 

Four Full page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ffloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

Decorative Design, Principles of. By 

Christophrr Drbssbr, ]^D., F.LS., Ac. With Two Coloured 
Plates and numerous Designs and Diagrams. 7s. 6d. 0 

Etiquette of Good Society. A ^ompreh|n- 

sive Work on the Etiquette of the Present Day. CAeap Editlim, 
Boards, xh. ; cloth, xs. 6d. 

Gun and its Development, The. With Notes 

on Shooting, lly W. W. Ckeknek. With 50U lllubtrations. jts. 

How Women may Earn a Living, By 

Mercy Grogan. Crown 8vo, is. Cd. 

In-door Amusements, Card Games, and 

Fireside Cesseire Book of. With numeruuii 

Illustrations. 224 pp. large crown 8vq, cluth gilt edges, 3s 6d. 

Jane Austen and her Works. By Sarah 

Tytlbr. With Steel Portrait and Steel Title. 5s, 

Kennel Guide, The Practical. By Dr. Gordon 

Stablbs. With Illustrations, zqt pagps, crowx^Svo, cloth, js. 6d. 

Ladies* Physician, The. A fltide for Women 

in tha Treatment of theg Ailments. Cloth, 6s. 

Landed Interest and the Supply of Food. 

By Jambs Caxrd, C.B., F.R.S. Enlarged Editton^ 5s, 

Magic Flowei^- Pot, The, and other 

Stories. By Edward Gammmtt, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, sb 
North-West Passage by Land, The, By 

Yisoount Mxlton and Dr. Chbadlb. CAet^ EdiHom, with 
llhutiRtioiiB and Map, as. 6d.: gflt edges, 31. 6d. 

Nursing for the Home and for the Hos- 

pital. ByCATHBRiKEj. Wood. 3s. 6d. 

Cassell^ Fettem^ Galpw 6 « Co. 


Ostrich Farming in South Africa. By 

AKfiiUK Dot GLAsci. IlluHtrated. Cloth, 6s. 

Palissy the Potter. By Prof. Hbnry Morley. 

New Library Edition, With Full-page Illustrations. Cloth, ss. 

Pigeon Keeper, The Practical. By L 

Wright. With numerous Illustrations, &c. Cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 

Police Code and Manual of the Criminal 

L.aw. ]]y C. E Howarii ViNCBNr, Director of. Crimiaal 
InvestigntiuuB. Cloth, price 

Poultry Keeper, The Practical. By L 

Weight. With FUua Illustrations. Cloth, 3B. 6d. 

Rabbit Keeper, The Practical. By Cuni- 

cuLus. With Illustrations, cloth, 3s 6d. 

Sports and Pastimes, Casse“ll’s Book of. 

With more than 800 Illustrations, and Coloured Frontispiece. 768 
pages, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 78. 6d. 

Stock Exchange Year-Book, The. By 

Thomas Skinnbr. Enlarged Edition, Cloth, 7s. 6d, 

The Steam-Engine, The Theory and 
Action of: For Practical Men. By w. H. 

Northcott, C.E. With Diagrams aiul Tables, doth, 78. 6d. 
What Girls can Do. A Book for Mothers and 

Dttughteni. By Phillis Browns. Cloth, 55. 

** THE QUIVER ” SERIES OF STANDARD TALES 
FOR FAMILY READING, 

All IllusiraUd and bound in cloth gilt, Crown 8vo, tach, 

School Girls. By Annie Carey. , i* 

Deepdale Vicarage. sr' 

The Family Honour. By Mrs. C. L BALFoirR,i 
In Duty Bound. 

The Half Sisters. 

Peggy Oglivie’s Inheritance. ISACRAfc-XliiQaL 
Working to Win. By Maggie Sykingioon. ’ 
Esther West. By Isa Craxg-Knox. 

1,'^' 

.* Lottooe, Pamis A* Norn Ymx. ' 
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BDUCATIONAl. WORKS. 


D«0toiv« Kvmntm In History. By Thomas 

Amnyi. With Sixlwm Orurinal IlliMtrationi. StxiA TkauuMd. 
Xittni Ce^p. 4i0b bowds^ 31. 6d. ; cloth filt« 51. 

Th# Oommantary for Schools. Being some 

Bookf of Che New Tbstambnt Comhrntarv kor 

j Rbadbm (Edited by the Lord Bishop of GlouccNter and 

dh in Smmil V0tumtt, Revised by their respective Autbont 

fbr School end gencnd Educational purposes. 

St. Matthbw, 3s. 6d. I St. John, 3s. 6 d. 

St. Mark, es. 6d. The Acts of the Apostles, 3s. 6d. 

St. Xvicb, 3s. ed. I i. Corinthiahs, m 

Shakspera Heading Book, The. By H. 

CoURTHOPB Bowbn. M A., Head Master of the GrocerS ComiMUiy's 
Sdi^. Illustrated throughout. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3N. 6d. 

Modern School Readers, Cassell’s. An 

Entirely New Series of Readers for Elementary Schools. For par- 
tiaalars ere Cms /4 PttUr^ Cal^n A* Cc*t Educatimal Catalogue. 

Geographical Readers, New Series of. 

Soi^rticulan in CatselFt Educational Catalogue. 

English Literature, A First Sketch of. 

By Professor Hbnry Mokley, Now and Cheap Edition. Crown 
6 vo, 0X8 pp.t cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Speuing, A Complete Manual of. On the 

Principles of Contrast and Comparison. By J. D. Morell, LL.D., 
H.M. Inspect^ of Schools. Cloth, is. 

Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa 

Craic-Knox. With Thirty Illustrations. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Arithmetic, Cassell's School Board. With 

about 3,roo examples, is. 6d ; or with Key, is. 9d. Kbv, 6d. 

Applied Mechanics, Elementary Lessons 

in. By Pro/. R.S.BAt.L, LL.D. With numerous Diagrams. Cloth as. 
Euclid, Cassell's. Edited by Professor Wallace, 
A.M. Bvo, ax6 pp., stiff covers, is.; cloth, is. Gd. 

Algebra (Elements of), Cassell’s. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, xs. dd. 

A Cimpide Liu oj Fetter, Galpin & Co.'s 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Happy Little People. By Ohvk Patch. With 

numerous Illustrations. Crown ^to, cloth, gilt edges, st,. 

Three Wise Old Couples. Illustrated with 

Coloured Plates and many Wood Engravings, Picture boards, 5s. 

Wild Adventures in Wild Places. By Dr. 

G. Staulbs. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt edges, sh. 

*‘My Diary.” Twelve Coloured ri.att*.s and 366 Small 

Woodcuts, with blank space for every day in the year. In eleg.int j 
binding, w. Gd. I 

Old Proverbs with New Pictures. With | 

64 IsG-simile Coloured Plates from Original Designs by Lifzir 
Lawson. The Text by C, L. MatBalx. Croun 410, handsomely j 
bound, 6s. 

A Moonbeam Tangle. Original Fairy Tales, 

Illustxatid. By StaiNKY Shauuolt. Cloth, gilt edges, C«. 

The Wonderland of Work. By C. L. 

MatEaux. With numerous Original Illustrations. Extra crown 
4to, cloth gilt, 7S. 6d. 

The Little Folks’ Album of Music. Con- 

tidaing a chsrm\pg collection of Music with Words. Illustrated. 
Creum atp, cloth, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 

Psfter Parley’s Annual. Illustrated with Nine 

Coloured Plates, printed in Oil, and Twelve fulLpage Lithographs. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

Living Pages from Many Ages. With up- 
wards of so fufl-page Illustrations. Crown 410, cloth gilt, 78. 6d. 
Little Folks. Half-yearly Volumes, each containing 
swarty 500 Pictures, and Colours Frontispiece. Coloured boards, 
as. 6d. {doth gih, gilt edges, 5s. each. 

The ** Little Folks’^ Illuminating Book. 

xs., or c l ot h gilt, ss. 

Pictures to Paint. With Coloured Pictures and 

Outline Copies. Price xa * ^th gilt, . 

The “ LiiUe Folks” Painting Book. A Senes 

of OntUna Ittustratioas, by Katb Gbbbnaw ay. xs. ; cloth, as. 

The ^Little Folki” Black and White 

Painting Book. Full of Picturas. xs. ; iu doth gilt, as. 

A Cmplde Ud o/CAaszLL, Fetter, Galpin & Co.’E 


Neutral Tint, A Course of Painting in^ 

With a4 Plates from Designs by R. P. Lbxtch. ^o, cloth, ss. 

Water-Colour Painting, A Course of. 

With 84 Coloured Plates, from Designs, by R. P. Lbitck. 410,^ 
doth, 5s. 

Sepia Painting, A Course of. With fi4 

Plates from Designs by R. P. Leitch. 4to, cloth, 51. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell’s Sixpenny. Com- 
prising Five Series of Books, each Series complete in Twelve Parts 1 
' price 6d. each ; or One Volume, doth, 7s. 6d. 

Cassell’s Graduated Copy-Books. A very 

comprehensive Series, printed from Copperplate Copies, on superior 
writing paper, adapted to the requirements of the New Code. Cmn- 
piste in x8 IFoks, price ad. each. 

The Marlborough French Grammar. 

Arranged and Compiled by the Rev. J. F. Bru.ht, M. A., Matter 
of the Modem School in Marlborough College. Cloth, as. 6d. 

The Marlborough French Exercises,. 

By the Rev. G. W. Db Lisle, M.A., French Master in Marl- 
bwugh College. Cloth, ys. 6d. 

French, Cassell’s Lessons in. Ne%v and Revised 

Edition. Considerably Enlarged. Parts I. and 11 ., doth, eac^ 
as. 6d ; co^iete, 4s. 6d. Key, is. 6d. 

French-English and English-French 

Dioiionai*y, CaBsairB. Entirely New and Revised Edition. 
Enlarged by tae addition of nearly 3,000 new words. x,X46 pagel,, 
cloth, 3B. 6d. 

The Marlborough German Grammar, 

Arranged and Compiled by the Rev. J. F. Bright, M.A. 3s. 6d. ' 

German-English and English-German 

Pponounoing Dictionai^, CaBBali*8. 864 pages, 3s. 6d. 

Latin-English and English-Latin Dic« 

tionary, CaBseirn. 9x4 pages, 3s. 6d. 

Educational Year-Book, The. A Compre- 
hensive Guide to the Universities, Higher and Middle-class Schools. 
&c. &c. Price 6a. 

Educational Works will be Jorwarded post free on application. 

AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 

” Little Folks” Nature painting Book. Witk 

immeroub Illustrations, is. A:loih gilt, as. 

Odd Folks at Home. By C. L. Mat^aux. With 

nearly 150 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 5s. 

Home Chat with our Young Folks, 

By C. L MMiAux. With aou KngravingK. Fcap. 4to, coLured 
b^rds, 3<i. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 

Half-hours with Early Explorers. By T, 
Fxovi. Profusely Illustrated, heap. 4to, coloured boards, 31. 6d ^ 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

Peeps Abroad for Folks at Home. By 

C. L. Mat^aux. Profusely Illustrated. Fcap. 4to, cloth back, 
coloured boards, 3s 6d, ; cloth bevelled, gilt, 5s. 

Sunday Chats with our Young Folks, 

ByC. L. MATiAtrx. Profusely Illustrated, Fcap. 410, coloured 
boards, 3B. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 5s. 

Around and About Old England. ByC. L, 

^.Mat8au>l With numerous lllubtralions. Coloured boaida, 
38. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 5s. 

Stories about Animals. By the Rev. T. Jack- 

son. M.A. Illustrated throughout. Coloured boards, 3s. Gd. i 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

Stories about Birds. By M. and £. Kirby. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Extra fcap. 4to, coloured boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth 
gilt, 58. 

Paws and Claws. Being True Stories of Clever 
Creatures, Tame and Wild. Illustrated throughout. Coloured 
boards, 3b. Od, ; cloth gilt, 5s. 

The Cosy Corner Series. A Series of Stoiy 

Books for Children. Each Book containing nearly Onb Hundebu 
Full-page Picturbs. Cloth gilt, price as. each, 

•“= Little Talks with LittlC'-PecMrie. 

Pet's Posy of Pictures and Stories, 
Bright Kays for Dull Di^ 

Chau for Small Chatterers. 

Pictures for Happy Hours. 

Ups and Downs of a Donkey's Ufe, 


See Saw Stories. 


Story {'lowers for Rainy Hoars. 

Little Chimes for Ail Times. 

Dot's Story Book. 

Wee WiUie Winkie. 

Bright Sundays. 

Children's Books will be forwarded pod free on appltcadm. 
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